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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. ? 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. Wecannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money orders 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 





Postal money orders. 
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The Next Journal Will be Out on April 10 


The Loveliest Girls in 
America 


Tae JOURNAL'S call for good 
photographs of ‘‘the loveliest girls 
in America’”’ is bringing to us what 
promises to be the finest collection of its 
kind ever brought together. In case 
the ‘‘call’’ may have been overlooked 
in the last two issues of THE JOURNAL 
we repeat it here: / 

No American magazine but this 
one, perhaps, circulates so widely in 
foreign countries all over the world: 
certainly no magazine circulates so 
widely in American homes. To show both 
the peoples of distant lands and of our own 
land the real American girl THE JOURNAL 
asks its readers to help it in what is perhaps 
the most important way in which American 
girlhood has ever been portrayed. 

We want to publish five double pages, 
presenting on each of them the photographs 
of the 10 loveliest girls in the West, in New 
England, in the South, in the East, and on 
the Pacific Coast. 

When these five double pages are presented 
in THE JOURNAL the readers of the magazine 
will be asked to help us select from the pub- 
lished photographs the loveliest girl in each 
group, one from each, and five in all. When 
these five girls are selected each girl will be 
asked to come to New York City and have 


A Life-Sized Sketch of Herself 
Made by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 


the famous creator of ‘‘The Gibson Girl.” 
This sketch of each girl’s head will be made by 
Mr. Gibson in his own studios in his well- 
known and wonderful black and white pen- 
and-ink method, direct from life. Of course 
we shall take care of the transportation to 
New York and return of these five girls whom 
Mr. Gibson sketches. After the publication 
of the five drawings by Mr. Gibson in THE 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Original Sketch of Each Girl 
by Mr. Gibson Will be 
Presented to the Girl Herself 


signed by Mr. Gibson, artistically framed by 
THE JOURNAL, and to be the permanent and 
personal property of the girl. 


We Now Ask Our Readers to Send Us 
the Photographs of Lovely Girls 


These conditions must be strictly followed: 
1. The girl must be between 17 and 30 years of age. 
. The girl must be American-born. 


3. The photograph must be a recent one: not taken 
more than a year ago; it must be considered a 
good likeness. 

4. No photograph must be, in size less than 34% 
by 51% inches (the regular cabinet size); the 
larger the better. It must be clear and sharp. 

5. The photograph must be sent with the consent of 
the girl, and of her parents if living; and this 
fact must be stated on the back of each photo- 
graph. 

6. Each photograph must have plainly marked on 
the back the full name and age, with street, city 
and State address, of the original of the photo- 
graph. When sent by another than the girl 
photographed the name and address of the 
sender must also be given. 


7. Each photograph must be marked for the group 
intended, as “For New England Girls,” or 
**For Western Girls,” etc. 


No names of girls will be presented in connection 
with the published photographs. In the case of the 
final five girls whose sketches will be made by Mr. 
Gibson, these names THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
may like to print when it publishes the drawings. 
But: this will be optional with the girls themselves, 
whose consent will first be obtained. 

Girls themselves, their parents, relatives or friends 
may send the photographs, but in each case with the 
full consent of the girl herself. This is imperative. 


It will be manifestly impossible to return any 
photographs, and we must not be asked to make any 
exception to this rule. Girls and their parents may 
confidently feel that all photographs not used will 
be carefully destroyed. 

All photographs must be sent so as to reach this 
office by April 15, addressed to 

THE Gir_s’ EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NS 




















And will be full of the sound of marriage 
bells, entering into the spirit of the most 
fascinating phase of the spring season. 
It will be called 


The Bridal Number | 


And whether a girl is engaged to be mar- 
ried, is actually to be married, hopes to 
get married, or is married, there will be 
something in it for her. It will be per- 
fectly joyous in bridal material, pictures, stories, 
articles, fashions, bridal tables, engagement and 
bridal parties, etc. 

But there will be something more than the bridal 
note in the number. 


The New Novel by the Author of 
“The Rosary” 
Will Begin in the Next Journal 


And with its love interest beginning in the very first line—with 
a proposal, in fact, which astonishes the heroine—the story will 
take hold of every girl and woman. And once it is begun none 
will want to drop it until the finish of the story is reached. 
With a dash and a rush the lover begins his avowed conquest 
to capture the woman of his heart in seven days, and how he 
does it, and whether he does it at all, is what the story tells, 
and tells with all the charm of the author’s style that has made 
“The Rosary”’ the most widely read novel of the year. 











Equally as fascinating is a personal story that is also begun 
in the next JoURNAL. It is told by the girl from her own 
personal experiences under the title 


How I Became an Actress 


Thousands of girls, whether they want to go on the stage or 
not, wonder how a girl actually becomes an actress. This story 
tells it: from her very first decision to go on the stage: how she 
got into the best dramatic school in New York: what a girl has 
to know to get into such a school: what she is taught there: 
how she istaught: howshe getsa position on the stage, etc. Then 
the girl takes the story on to the stage itself: her first appear- 
ance: her first engagement as an actress, and then on the road 
with a famous actor, etc. In fact, the whole fascinating story 
is told here, and with a fidelity that stamps it at once as an 
actual experience and a human document taken out ofa girl’s life. 





Two beautiful pages will show 


The Brides of Yesteryear 


from photographs to which were awarded THE JOURNAL’s prize 
offers. The brides are the prettiest and most thoroughly 
“‘bridey”’ of the brides of the country last spring and autumn, 
and not only in their beauty will they appeal but also in the little 
hints that their costumes, veils and bridal belongings contain. 





Of course, ‘‘The Doll That Came to Life” in THE JoURNAL 
for March 15 made a hit with the little girls of THE JOURNAL. 
We knew it would. But if ‘‘Daisy’’ made a hit in her appear- 
ance what will happen to her in the next JOURNAL when 


Lettie Lane’s Most Beautiful Doll 
Will Appear as a Bride 


Here is the popular ‘“‘ Daisy”’ in her bridal clothes: as pretty 
as you please and with a longing to go to every little girl who 
wants her “‘to play bride’’ with. In full colors will she appear 
in the next JOURNAL. 











The second picture in 


Mr. Harrison Fisher’s 
The Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life 


Will also appear, and present that deliciously feminine time in 
a girl’s engagement that every girl will feel and recognize. 


The Bridal Number Will be Out April 10 
And Will Sell for 10 Cents 
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The Middle-of-the-Month 
Journal 


OU saw from the last middle-of- 

the-month number, March 15, how 
again it was different from those that 
had gone before. And THE JouRNAL 
readers liked this change better than 
any of the others. The next middle- 
of-the-month issue will again be dif- 
ferent, and yet retain all the chief 
popular ideas of the March 15 num- 
ber in that it contained the continu- 
ations of all the serial features of the 
first-of-the-month numbers. So the 
next issue—out on April 10—will have, in 
addition to what is told about it on this page, 
the continuations of all the splendid JouRNAL 
serials: 

Until I Married Euphemia 
Isn’t this delicious, by-the-way ? 
When Patty Went to Boarding-School 


and ‘‘Patty” does get into a sure-enough 
scrape now and has a convulsing experience. 


A Girl in Old Virginia 


which so many girls are reading and enjoying 
to the full as we knew they would. 


The Woman Who Wanted a Garden 


which if any girl will begin in this number 
she will surely want to read to see what 
happens to the garden, and things certainly 
happen! 

And the delightful 


Mother Carey’s Chickens 


which thousands feel, as did we when we first 
read it, to be Kate Douglas Wiggin’s most 
beautiful piece of work. 

THE JOURNAL certainly never had a more 
delightful lot of serials all running at one 
time as now. And then think of two new 
ones beginning in the next JOURNAL, as we 
announce in the space at the left of this! And 
a third right on the heels of these two new 
ones which we will tell about later. 


Your Boy’s Spending Money 


LMOST every parent would rather have 
his or her boy earn his own spending 
money than give it to him. Any manly boy 
would rather get his money that way. The 
fun and the feeling of independence which a 
boy has in ‘“‘spending his own money” are 
quite different things from spending what an 
indulgent father or mother has given to him. 
The trouble is to find a way by which a boy 
can do this without interfering with school 
duties. THE JOURNAL has already solved the 
problem for thousands of the brightest boys 
in America. 
This is what the mother of one of our 
JouRNAL-PosT boys recently wrote to us: 


“T want to thank you for your goodness in 
general to boys. When I look around on the 
misery and poverty there is, even in a little town 
like this, and think of the great character-making 
opportunities, as well as the chances to make money, 
that you are giving to boys and men, I wonder 
why more do not take advantage of them. My boy 
will carry the effect of this little experience as long 
as he lives. I thank you for all the boys as well as 
my own.” 


Thousands of boys are now selling THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. They get a lot of fun out of 
it, earn their own spending money, and get a 
moral and business training of inestimable 
value. 

Everything necessary we will furnish with- 
out cost. Then as soon asa boy really starts 
work he receives one of the most novel vol- 
umes ever prepared for boys: a clever book 
brightened with 250 illustrations telling of the 
experiences of an army of red-blooded boys all 
over the country who have ‘‘ made good.”’ It 
is really an unusual book on salesmanship and 
high-grade business methods brought down 
to the level of the average boy. 

Any boy cannot help making some money, 
and he can make the sum just as large as he 
wishes. 

THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 1283 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 








DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
Train or Wife? 


“waar: your hurry, old man? 
yet: the night is young,” 
smoker. 

“T know,”’ said the suburbanite, ‘“‘but my 
wife is sitting up for me, and if I miss the last 
train I shall catch it.” 


It’s early 
said one at the 


What was the Matter With Moses? 


“ess JANE, did Moses have the same after- 
dinner complaint my papa’s got?” asked 
Percy of his governess. 
“Gracious me, Percy! 
mean, my dear?” 
“Well, it says here that the Lord gave Moses 
two tablets.” 


Whatever do you 





Any Way He Liked 


A MAN who was entirely bald, except for a 
rim of hair just above his collar line, went 
into a barber shop and asked: ‘‘I’m ‘in a great 
hurry; can’t youcut my hair with my collaron?”’ 

“Sure,” said the barber; “I can cut it with 
your hat on, too, if you like.” 


Just Went Him One 


WO men were boasting about their rich kin. 

Said one: 

“My father has a big farm in Connecticut. It 
is so big that when he goes to the barn on Mon- 
day morning to milk the cows he kisses us all 
good-by, and he doesn’t get back till the following 
Saturday.” 

“Why does it take him so long?” the other 
man asked. 

‘Because the barn is so far away 
house.” 

‘Well, that may be a pretty big farm, but 
compared to my father’s farm in Pennsylvania 
your father’s farm ain’t no bigger than a city 
lot!” 

“Why, how big is your father’s farm?”’ 

“Well, it’s so big that my father sends young 
married couples out to the barn to milk the 
cows, and the milk is brought back by their 
grandchildren.” 


from the 


Every Doctor Has a Meaning of His Own 


ND you really think, Doctor,’ asked the 

wife, “‘that you must perform the opera- 
tion today?” 

“Yes, positively,” 
see there 
tomorrow.” 


answered the doctor. ‘“‘ You 
might be no necessity to do it 


So Gentle and Nice 
OU have no idea,” said Ethel, 
poor he: ad hurts me. 
“Well,” said her friend, ‘‘why don’t you take 
your hair off and rest it?” 


“how my 


Ready for Him 


HE made her first cake, and, wishing to “‘jolly”” 
her, the husband winked at her brother and 
said: 
“Nice cake, dear. Are you sure, though, that 
you used baking-powder in it?” 
‘‘No,”’ she said, as a little smile flickered around 
her mouth. ‘I didn’t have baking-powder so I 
put in a substitute.” 
“Ah,” said the husband brigntly, 
was that: 2” 
“Cement, 


“and what 


dear,”’ said the wife sweetly. 





Too Late for the Patient 


a certain medical college 
asked a student how much of a certain 
medicine should be administered to the sufferer. 
‘*A tablespoonful,”’ answered the young man. 
In about a minute, however, he raised his 
hand and said: ‘Professor, I would like to 
change my answer to that question.” 
The doctor took out his watch. ‘‘My young 
friend,’”’ he remarked, ‘“‘your patient has been 
dead forty seconds.” 


He Had Only to be Humble 


MINISTER, in an address to other ministers, 

once said that he thought ministers ought to 
be humble and poor, like their Master. ‘“‘I have 
often prayed,” said he, “‘that I might be kept 
humble; I never prayed that I might be poor—I 
could trust my church for that.” 


HE professor of 


What He Wanted 


A CLIENT came rushing into the office of his 
lawyer. When he could get his breath he 
said: ‘‘Last night I came home and found 
another man kissing my wife on my front porch. 
I want you to start suit immediately.” 

“All right,”’ said the lawyer. ‘“‘If you saw a 
man kissing your wife you have a good cause of 
action for divorce and I will begin the suit.” 

“Divorce!” said the client. ‘‘ Thunder, man, 
I don’t want a divorce: what I want is an 
injunction!”’ 


Just a Bit Too Apt 


f EKE out his salary the people of a small 
country church gave their pastor a donation 
party, among the presents being a fine new 
dress-coat for the pastor and a pretty bonnet 
for his wife. 

On the following Sunday as they walked up 
the aisle in their new habiliments the choir inad- 
vertently struck out with the voluntary—much 
to the discomfiture of the sensitive clergyman 
and his wife—‘‘ Who are these in bright array?” 


According to Holy Writ 


A COLLEGE professor was one day nearing 
the close of a history lecture and was indulg- 
ing in one of those rhetorical climaxes in which 
he delighted when the hour struck. The stu- 
dents immediately began to slam down the mov- 
able arms of their lecture chairs and to prepare 
to leave. 

The professor, annoyed at the interruption 
of his flow of eloquence, held up his hand: 

“Wait just one minute, gentlemen. I have a 
few more pearls to cast.” 


Wanted Plenty of Time 


ONE day a man addicted to stuttering, but 
who had also a sense of humor, met a friend 
on the street and asked: 

‘*H-a-l-loa, Ned, c-can you g-g-give m-m-me 
f-f-fifteen m-m-minutes?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the friend. ‘‘What isit?’’ 

“T w-w-want to have f-f-five m-m-minutes’ 
t-t-t-alk with you.” 


What it Would Do 


A TEMPERANCE orator was being constantly 
interrupted by a manin the audience. When 
the orator condemned whisky the interrupter 
broke in with 

“But it’s a medicine. A strong glass of hot 
whisky and water will break up a cold.” 

“And eight strong glasses,’ the orator 
retorted, ‘will break up a home.” 


A Houseful of Reasons 


Pr goto ip! after a young man married he 
entered the ministry. He was on a small 
salary, but he seemed contented and happy. 

Some twelve or fifteen years went by when 
a friend met him, well dressed, but not at all 
clerically. 

They shook hands. The 
was doing excellently. 

““What church?” asked the friend. 

“‘Oh,”’ said the other, ‘“‘no church—the whole- 
sale hat business.”’ 

“But why did you leave the church?” the 
friend inquired solicitously. 

‘For seven reasons,”’ he replied. 

“And what were they?’ 

“‘A wife,” he answered, 


said he 


‘‘minister”’ 


‘‘and six children.” 
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The Handy Man About the House 








Why He Doesn’t Speak 


A JUDGE of a minor court was one day pre- 
siding in a case in which a husband was 
defending a suit for separation and alimony. At 
one stage in the proceedings it appeared that the 
man had not spoken to his wife for five years. 
The judge interrupted to know the reason for this 
remarkable state of things and was answered: 
“Well, your Honor, I hated to interrupt her.” 





Couldn’t Do It 
O USE,” growled Mr. Smith to his wife 


from the bathroom, “I can’t do it.’ 
‘‘What is it, dear?”’ asked the wife in alarm. 
“Why, the doctor told me this morning to 
drink hot water an hour before dinner for my 
indigestion. Here I have got a quart down, am 
nearly bursting, and I haven’t been drinking 
fifteen minutes yet.” 


A Bit Bewildering 


WELL-KNOWN oollege professor had a 

habit of always counting his steps on the 
street, and allowed nothing to interfere with this 
practice. If any one spoke to him during the 
process he repeated the number of the last step 
taken. One day he was accosted by a man who 
knew him by sight but had never been told of the 
professor’s habit. 


“T beg your pardon, Professor,” he said. 
wea mathematician halted, murmuring, 
ried 


‘“May I have a word with you?”’ asked the 
man. 

“ * Most happy—573.” 

h, no, merely one question.” 

cW ell, 573.’ 

“You are too kind, but, knowing your ac- 
quaintance with the late Doctor B, I venture 
to ask whether I am right in saying that he left 
five hundred pounds to each of his nieces?”’ 

“* Precisely —573.’ 

‘* And there were four nieces, were there not?”’ 

“* Exactly—573.” 

The man stared at the professor, and then 
muttering, ‘‘‘573,’ he must be crazy!” he made 
a hasty bow and started aw ay. 

“No, no,’ ’ cried the professor, taking a step as 
he spoke, ‘ ‘not five hundred and seventy-three 
nieces—four: 574.” 


No Small Fish for Him 


‘THE campfire was burning and all gathered 
around to pass the evening telling “fish’’ 
stories. 

“On the trip. that I’m telling you about,’ 
began one man, ‘we caught 

“Whale, I suppose,” interrupted one of the 
party. 

“Oh, no,”’ answered the man quietly. 
were baiting with whales. 





“We 


Worse Yet 


N ABSENT- MINDED professor came home 
one evening triumphantly waving his um- 
brella to his wife. ‘‘Well, my dear,’’ he said, 
“you see I didn’ t leave it anywhere today i 
“*T see, dear,” said his wife; “‘the only trouble 
is that you didn’t take one from home this 
morning.’ 


Where Life is Still 


i WHat would you say is the best way for one 
to go to Philadelphia?” asked a woman 
of a man in New York. 
“T would say in a hearse, Madam.” 





Would Do Just as Well 


WELL-KNOWN clergyman, who is very 
stout, was having unusual difficulty one 
morning in lacing his shoes. 
““My dear, you ought to have a valet,” 
remarked his wife sympathetically. 
“A valet?” echoed the clergyman. ‘Well, 
my dear, if I had a valley where I now have a 
mountain it would answer.” 


Took His Teacher Literally 


OW, Willie,” said the teacher to rather a 
stupid country boy, “listen to me very 
carefully. If I had five eggs in this basket and 
laid three on the table how many would I 
have?’ 
**Eight,” said W illie brightly. 
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HAPPY EASTER THOUGHTS “7 ye 


“For, Lo, the Time of the Singing of Birds is Come” 


Waiting 


HOUGH he that ever kind and true 
Kept stoutly step by step with you 
Your whole, long, gusty lifetime through 
Be gone awhile before, 
Be now a moment gone before: 
Yet doubt not, soon the seasons shall restore 
Your friend to you. 


He has but turned a corner—still 

He pushes on with right good will, 

Through mire and marsh, by heugh and hill, 
That selfsame, arduous way, - 

That selfsame, upland, hopeful way 

That you and he through many a doubtful day 
Attempted still. 


He is not dead, this friend—not dead, 

But in the path we mortals tread, 

Got some few trifling steps ahead, 
And nearer to the end, 

So that you, too, once past the bend, 

Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead. 


Push gayly on, strong heart! The while 
You travel forward, mile by mile, 
He loiters with a backward smile 
Till you can overtake, 
And strains his eyes, to search his wake 
Or, whistling, as he sees you through the brake, 
Waits on a stile. 
— ROBERT LovIS STEVENSON. 


Life’s Mirror 


7" are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true. 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—MapELINE S. BRIDGEs. 


H, BE kind! Life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this; 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 

Blessing ever bringeth bliss. 


After a While 


[s IT too much to hope that when we see our 
blessed Lord in the glory, when the trials and 
the toils and the sacrifices are all at an end—is it 
too much to desire that He should say something 
likethistous: ‘‘ Thy love to Me was wonderful”’? 
I tell you it will make the toils of the road 
and all the renunciations and willing sacrifices 
of life seem as nothing to have some such 
words of commendation from the lips of our 
glorious Savior, and to hear Him say to the 
one who has sought to be faithful at 
all cost: ‘‘Well done! You were 
never popular on earth, and nobody 
knew much about you. The life you 
lived to My glory in the uninspiring 
sphere of home duty seemed to be 
wasted and its sacrifice to be worth- 
less by those who knew it; but ‘thy , 
love to Me was wonderful.’ Men said 
you made mistakes, and were narrow- 
minded, and did not catch the spirit 
of your age; men thought that you 
were a fanatic and a fool, and called 
you so; men crucified you as they 
crucified Me; but ‘thy love to Me 
was wonderful.’”’ 

Is that not an aim worthy of each of us, so 
to live as that in the day of His appearing He 
shall fold us to His heart and whisper such a 
commendation? —J. Stuart HOLDEN. 


Cy. ALL the good gifts which ever came out of 
the wallet of the Fairy Godmother the gift 
of natural gladness is the greatest and best. It 
is to the soul what health is to the body, what 
sanity is to the mind, the test of normality. 
—Butss CARMAN. 


WE SHOULD not be proud of the clothes we 
Ww 


ear, 
They’re all second-hand, as we know; 
For something, an animal, insect or bird, 
Has worn them before, long ago. 


And even the lilies, the Bible tells us, 
Have robes that a king could not buy. 
So we have no cause to be silly and vain 
About what we wear, you and I. 
—Lizzie DE ARMOND. 


Earth’s Gladdest Day 


SONG of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow, 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 


Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter Day— 

Earth’s saddest day and gladdest day— 
Were just one day apart. 


¢(,? bless the good-natured, for they bless 
everybody else.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


& THE colored preacher said: ‘Life, my 
breddern, am mostly made up of prayin’ for 
rain an’ den wishin’ ’twould cl’ar off.” 





i Easter praises may falter, 
And die with the Easter day; 
The blossoms that brightened the altar 
In sweetness may fade away; 
But after the silence and fading 
There lingers untold and unpriced, 
Above all changing and shading, 
The love of the living Christ. 


Lg pris agi is a by-product obtained from 
work well done. 


A Beautiful Hope for You 


hd’ anes day is a new beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new; 
Ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed; 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover, 
Yesterday’s wounds which smarted and bled 
Are a with the healing which night has 
shed. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 


Only the new days are our own, 
Today is ours, and today alone. 
—SvusAn COOLIDGE. 


EMEMBER, if the cloud is over you, that 
there is a bright light always on the other 
side; also that the time is coming, either in this 
world or the next, when that cloud will be swept 
away, and the fullness of God’s light and wisdom 
poured around you. Everything which has 
befallen you, whatever sorrow your heart bleeds 
with, nothing is wanting but to see the light that 
actually exists waiting to be revealed, and you 
will be satisfied. — BUSHNELL. 


A Memory System 


ge rgenl each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 

Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure; 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor. 


E WHO frets has lost his God—is indeed as 
if God were not. 

Surely it is worse than having no God, to kneel 
down and say, ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven,”’ 
and then to go forth fretting and 
fearing, asif He never knew or cared. 

It is worse than being an orphan, to 
havea Father and yet forget His love. 

How perplexed the angels must be 
at the sight of the fretting child of a 
Heavenly Father! 

“‘Has he not a Father?” asks one 
inamazement. ‘ Does not his Father 
love him?” says another. ‘‘Does 
not his Father know all about him?”’ 
says a third. “Is not his Father 
great and rich?” asksafourth. ‘“‘Has 
not his Father given us charge con- 
cerning him?” say they all. ‘How 
then can he fret?”’ 

If there be one grain of truth in our belief that 
there is a living God Who holds us unutterably 
dear, Who is seeking in all things and through all 
things ever to lead us to the highest, the fullest, 
to the best, what room is there for us to fret or 
fear? — Mark Guy PEARSE, 


[s IT rainy, little flower? 

Be glad of rain. 

The sun that veils itself from thee 
Will shine again. 

The clouds are very black, ’tis true; 

But just behind them smiles the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
— Mary F. Butts. 


HEERFULNESS is what greases the axles 
of the world; some people go through life 
creaking. 





ND, after showers, 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth, 
And best of all, along the way, friendship 
and mirth. —HENRY VAN DYKE. 


APPINESS is a great love—and much 
serving. 


ys clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart. 
Yes, w’en spring cleanin’ comes aroun’, 
Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, 
But rake yer fogy notions down, 
An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom. 
—Sam WALTER Foss. 


HEERFULNESS is 

a thing to be more 
profoundly grateful for 
than all that genius ever 
inspired or talent ever 
accomplished. Next 
best to natural, spontaneous cheeriness is delib- 
erate, intended and persistent cheeriness, which 
we can create, can cultivate and can so foster 
and cherish that after a few years the world 
will never suspect that it was not an hereditary 
gift. —HELEN Hunt JAckson. 


S _— Thy power hath blest me, sure it 
sti 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! 
—Joun HENRY NEWMAN. 





FTENTIMES the hindrances that lie in the 
path of duty may be compared to the toll- 
gates upon our turnpike roads: they are kept 
shut until we are just upon them, and then fly 
open, as it were of themselves. And that is true 
enough; if they had been open a week before- 
hand we could but have gone through at last. 
—Joun NEWTON. 


HE leaf is the thing of the springtime. It is 

the first thing that comes. The characteris- 
tic charms of childhood shall never be destroyed. 
What are the leaves which make childhood so 
beautiful? They are these—hope 
and sympathy. These are the 
fresh green adornments of . the 
springtime of life. How many of 
us lose them as life passes forward 
into its prime! As men and women 
leave their youth and childhood behind 
they are apt to decline in one of two 
ways—to become pessimists or formal- 
ists. A pessimist is a soul from whose branches 
the green leaf of hope has withered away. A 
formalist is a soul from whose branches the 
green leaf of sympathy has withered away. 
When these leaves fade and droop the world 
becomes unspeakably poor. That is a wonder- 
ful word in the Apocalypse, wherein we are 
told that, ‘‘the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.”” If ever the wounds and 
sorrows of the world are to be healed it will have 
to be by the leaves of the Tree of Life, the 
green leaves of the springtime, the leaves of 
hope and sympathy. It is the childlike dispo- 
sition which is to heal the world’s broken 
heart. —J.H. Jowett. 


Don’t Feel Blue 


H, I LIKE to hear a feller who will whistle 
at his work; 
I like to hear a worker who will hum a little 


tune. 
Ef a feller’s got some music, why, he ain’t so apt 
to shirk; 
He kin change a bleak December into mild 
and merry June. 


What’s the use o’ feelin’ blue? 
There is sunshine here fur you. 
Life is mostly what you make it: make it meller- 
like an’ true. 
Care will often run away 
Ef he finds you’re feelin’ gay. 
Open up your music, brother, an’, by thunder, 
let it play! 


There’s enough uv gloom an’ sorrer uv the kind 
that hez to be. 
Lots uv it’s imaginary; you kin whistle it 


away. 
When you see ol’ trouble skulkin’ in the lots 
behind a tree 
Let him see you’re merry-hearted; put your 
record on an’ play. 


What’s the use o’ feelin’ blue? 
Natur’s happylike an’ true. 
Help the world to be more cheerful an’ ’twill do 
the same fur you. 
Blue is all right in the sky, 
All right in a maiden’s eye, 
But don’t git it in your system; it will kill you 
by-an’-by. —JorE CONE. 


Recipe for a Happy Life 


“THREE ounces are necessary first of patience, 
Three of repose and peace: of conscience 

A pound entire is needful: 

Of pastimes of all sorts, too, 

Should be gathered as much as the hand can 


hold: 

Of pleasant memory and of hope three good 
drachms 

There must be at least. But they should moist- 
ened be 


With a liquor made from true pleasures which 
rejoice the heart. 

Then of love’s magic dreps a few— 

But use them sparingly, for they may bring a 

ame 

Which naught but tears can drown. 

Grind the whole and mix therewith of merriment 
an ounce 

To even. Yet all this may not bring happiness 

Except in your orisons you lift your voice 

To Him Who holds the gift of health. 

— MARGARET OF NAVARRE. 


Written early in the Sixteenth Century. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
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We repeat: [he price of Ivory 
Soap is the same as it was 


ten, fifteen, yes, twenty years 
ago. 


The quality is the same. 
The weight is the same. 


When you remember that 
the price of almost every other 
article used in the household 
is considerably higher than it 
was a few years ago, do you 
not think we are justified in 
saying that Ivory Soap costs 


less than at any time in the 
past ? 


Ivory Soap ... . 99% Per Cent. Pure 
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EDITORIAL 


a wedding, and every parent who has a daughter married, can do a 
distinct service to themselves and to their friends, and, last but not 
least, pay a higher respect to the marriage ceremony, by insisting that no 
form of “horseplay” shall be tolerated. A little thought and effective action 


ae girl who is to be married this spring, or who is to take part in 


-on this point during these two “marriage months” of April and June would 


do much to right what has grown to be a grievous wrong. 





WE HAVE CARRIED THIS “ HORSEPLAY ” at weddings too 
far: just how far we will show in the next JOURNAL. The 
2 beginning seemed innocent enough when we threw rice at 
— the departing bride, but we have realized by this time that 

Throwing 





too many brides have had their sight and hearing perma- 
ide ot nently injured by the rice-kernels. Then all too many 
accidents have occurred because the horses attached to the 

| Weddings 


bridal carriages bolted upon being struck by the sharp little 
kernels. Similar fatal tragedies have happened when 
shoes were thrown. ‘This age is too sensible to continue these so-called 
good-luck symbols at weddings: as a matter of fact they arose only out of 
superstition, and never had the slightest basis of actual symbolism. The 
throwing of confetti has also been found to be extremely annoying and 
harmful: not less than eight accidents occurred last spring due to the bride 
or bridegroom or to the horses being struck by confetti-throwing at 
weddings. The only safe and really the most beautiful custom is the 
showering of the bride with rose petals, real or made of paper, and even this 
should be done out of the sight of the horses of the bridal carriage. A 
wedding day is the very last day of our lives that should be marred by 
accident, and yet each year scores of bridal days are saddened by the 
heedlessness of well-meaning friends, with whom a little persuasion is 
distinctly in order. 














IT IS DIFFICULT TO KEEP to the use of moderate words 
in the condemnation of the other so-called “stunts” that 
silly girls and heedless boys—and often, sad to say, those 
| who are old enough to know better—practice at weddings 





The Line and on newly-wed couples. It was bad enough when the 
of Daesne pranks were just silly and pointless, but that limit did not 
y suffice for long. The line of decency was then crossed, 


Crossed and now with the favorite and constant introduction of 


the stork and its significance the limit of possible vulgarity 
has been reached. It is now time for every person who has the slightest 
regard for the decency and sanctity of the marriage relation to see that 
these pranks are stopped—and forcibly so where persuasion fails. The 
demand for a law to prohibit this desecration of weddings is foolish and 
uncalled for. Surely we should be able, of our own will power and strength 
of character, to see to it that wherever we have a voice or opportunity 
these obnoxious expressions of the vulgar-minded shall be absent at 
weddings. We certainly need no law to point us to our duty in this respect. 
But the time has now come for personal action wherever it is possible for 
us to act. These vulgar pranks must not be condoned as young people’s 
fun or larks: a young person’s mind when it gives expression to such a 
sacred phase of the marriage relation at a wedding is not innocent: it is not 
clean, and the sooner we realize this truth the better. The self-respecting 
people of no other country on earth would tolerate for a moment such inde- 
cencies at weddings as we either make light of or allow, and it is time we no 
longer permitted ourselves to be pointed to as an exception in such a vital 
matter. 














AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR we all take heart and rejoice 
in the many voices of the waters released, in the wondrous 
beauty of the violet, in the birds that are filling the sky and 
air with their sweet song. Like the leader of an orchestra 





| When the 





whose numbers are as the sands of all the seas, whose 

| wat members are every tuneful thing in the forests of the world, 

aters are | the Earth Mother signals attention. She raises her rod of 
Released 


power, and, at the imperial gesture, releases creation’s 
= §=6mMUsiCc, 

Nature’s infinite awakening with each revolving year is a heartening fact 
in atroubled universe. We have only to look around us and see that Nature 
is one with us in the experience of suffering. Her mist lies on summer fields 
just as sadness overlays human adventure. She shares with man failure, 
futility and sterile times full of pain and darkness. She, too, knows well, 
as do we, the elements of distress. 

But she holds the master word. Deeper than their decay she strikes 
with her word of arousal. The thing created passes away, but the spirit 
moves again, and a new and better thing has risen in its place. She fills 
the earth with her resurrections. She touches the tiny, multitudinous seeds 
with life. Mightily she moves upon the face of the mountains till they 
break into answering green. 








THERE ARE SOME WELL-MEANING PEOPLE engaged in 
Sunday-school work who are feeling the growing public 
= pressure that our children shall be told more about them- 
= selves than their parents are telling them, and are urging 





Thus Fer that a course of social hygiene shall be introduced into 
But the Sunday-schools. They argue that personal purity is 

certainly a vital, moral truth: that it is essential to the 
No Farther 








uplifting of moral character, and that if the parents won’t 
instil it the Sunday-school should do so. This sounds 
like good reasoning, but it isn’t. In the first place no one can say that 
parents won’t give their children this instruction: as a matter of fact the 
attitude of parents is rapidly changing on this matter, as this magazine is in 
a position to know, and a larger number of children are being told the truth 
about themselves today than ever. But even if the parents refuse, it does 
not follow that it is right for the Sunday-school superintendent or teacher 
to assume the parents’ prerogative. It is not in any way within the 
scope or purpose of the Sunday-school, and the parents of Sunday-school 
children would not only resent such an imparting of information to their 
young, which is clearly their privilege and duty, and theirs alone. but 
they would be justified in such a protest. This duty is too intimate: too 
sacred to be undertaken by any school, Sunday or secular. 

What Sunday-school superintendents or teachers can do, and should 
do where they see the need of such teaching in the children under their 
charge—and the need is keen enough, Heaven knows!—is to call the 
parents together and arouse them to the need of such teaching, and, where it 
is found that the parents lack the requisite knowledge to tell their children, 
to furnish that instruction tothe parents themselves by a competent speaker. 
These parents’ meetings are now being held all over this country, and for any 
Sunday-school to institute such a series of meetings is not only legitimate, 
but is excellent work. That zs within the scope of the Sunday-school. 

As a matter of fact the average Sunday-school has been criminally lax 
in not entering upon the spreading of purity work to this extent, and it 
cannot too quickly become an active part of what will very soon be one of 
the widest and wisest movements of the day. As the matter has thus far 
progressed the secular school is far, far in advance of the Sunday-school in 
this work. 








HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO THE MEN governing those 
splendidly effective Boards of Health in such cities as 
Boston, or Cleveland, or Indianapolis, that they might be 
the first to exercise needful and rightful regulation over 





Which the so-called “beauty parlors” in their cities? That these 

Will be places are working untold injuries to gullible women: that 

Hicet? their lotions and “‘beautifiers” are positively dangerous: that 
irs 








their methods are unquestionably illegal in that they are 
based on misrepresentation and deceit, admit of no doubt 
in the minds of those who have carefully investigated these places. An 
official watching of these “parlors,” backed by an ordinance that would 
make their present pernicious practices a misdemeanor, would be a distinct 
benefit and protection to thousands of foolish girls and women in any one 
of these cities. We have grown accustomed to look for the first and best 
laws, protective of the wisest interests of their citizens, from these three 
cities. Which of the three will be the first American city to take up this 
new and needful work? 








IT Is A PITY THAT THE INJUNCTION in the marriage 
service to outsiders to speak out, if they have anything 
to say against the marriage, “or forever after hold your 
peace,” does not fall with more weight upon the ears of the 
listeners. There are men and women who religiously seal 
their lips about the character of young men and women, and 
about everything pertaining to their lives, until after the 
marriage ceremony; and then they begin doing their “duty”’ 





“Forever 
After Hold 
Your Peace’’ 





_— by spreading broadcast what they know, or, more often, 
what they only imagine they know. It goes without saying that the past of 
every young man and woman who goes to the marriage altar should be 
as an open book, not only to the interested “other person” but to the 
community as well. But since none of us are perfect beings, and since 
we are not to judge each other, it does little good to drag the skeleton out 
of the closet after marriage. It is the duty of every one of us, where the 
privilege is ours and the facts of our personal knowledge warrant, to warn a 
young girl against joining her life to a man of immoral or incompetent 
habits, and every young man should be warned against taking for a wife a 
woman who will drag him down rather than elevate him. But what good 
does it do to follow the pernicious practice of waiting until after the mar- 
riage ceremony to make such disclosures? If ever the simile of locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen holds true it is in such a case. If, for some 
reasons satisfactory to our own consciences, we have been silent before 
marriage, let us remain silent after marriage—in other words: forever after 
hold our peace. 
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a statement by Mrs. Francis W. Goddard, one of the most prominent 

women in Colorado, declaring that, in her opinion, the experiment of 
woman suffrage in Colorado was a failure. This opinion caused uni- 
versal astonishment, coming as it did from a woman in Mrs. Goddard’s 
unquestioned social and civic position. 


[: THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for January 1 there was published 


“I have voted since 1893: I have been a delegate to the city and State 
conventions, and a member of the Republican State Committee from my 
county: I have been a deputy sheriff and a watcher at the polls: for 
twenty-three years I have been in the midst of the woman-suffrage 
movement in Colorado. For years I believed in woman suffrage and 
have worked day in and day out for it—I now see my mistake and 
would abolish it tomorrow if I could. 

“No law has been put on the statute book of Colorado for the 
benefit of women and children that has been put there by the women. 

“The Child Labor Law went through independently of the woman’s 
vote. The hours of working-women have not been shortened; the 

















I have lived many years in Colorado Springs and have voted only under 
protest. And I do not hesitate to say that I do not think woman’s suf- 
frage is a success, or has accomplished that which has been claimed for 
it. I am now opposed to it. Harriet P. FARNSWORTH. 

Colorado Springs. 





Colorado has been my home for many years, and | have watched 
with interest the results of woman suffrage. I have considered it my 
duty at times, for certain reasons, to vote; but have always done so 
under protest. 

I cannot see that suffrage has purified politics, or placed better men 
in office, or has been productive of any legislation beneficial to either 
women or children. I think women are too hysterical, too personal in 
feeling, and not well enough balanced to exercise the right of suffrage. 
And their attitude in all these discussions proves the truth of my opinions. 

I do not hesitate to state that I thoroughly disapprove of it, and have 
no wish ever to vote again. Mary MACKENZIE GAMBRILL. 

Colorado Springs. 















My views concerning woman’s suffrage, in a nutshell, are: Theo- 
retically I believe in it. Practically, after watching it for many years in 
Colorado, I consider it a failure. I can see nothing that it has accom- 
plished in its sixteen years here that has not been done equally in other 
States where they have no woman’s suffrage. Our political “‘ring’’ 
remains as corrupt as ever, and the addition of women’s votes in the 
downtown districts has been only to double its purchasable vote. Per- 
sonally, having the vote, I believe in the obligation to use it—and do so 
conscientiously, but there are great numbers among the better classes 
of women who never go near the polls. I believe that there is a 
growing feeling that the whole thing has been a mistake, and that it 
would be a great relief to be relieved of the responsibility. 


Colorado Springs. Mrs. CHALONER B. SCHLEY. 


































In my opinion women have no place in politics. Certainly they 


have not helped the political situation in Colorado. 
Denver. Mrs. Harry ENGLIsH. 


In this country, where woman is man’s equal, I cannot see the need 
of the woman’s vote. In England, where the law is for man alone, one 
cannot blame the English woman for endeavoring to obtain equal rights. 


Denver. Mrs. CHARLEs MAcA. WILLCcox. 


I can see no actual beneft which has arisen directly from the woman’ s 
privilege of voting in this State. Heten L. BALLov. 
Colorado Springs. 


I feel that the woman’s vote means very little to any of us out here. 


Denver. Mary ALIceE FIELp. 
[MRS. E. B. FIELD, SR.] 


I think that the majority of women with families have little interest 
in suffrage, and if the right to vote were taken from them it would come 
as a release from a duty which they consider was thrust upon them. 


Denver. Mrs. Harry K. Brown. 


I fail to observe that woman’s suffrage has benefited Colorado in any 
way. Mrs. W. P. McPHEE. 
Denver. 


I am not at all interested in politics and do not believe in women 
voting, nor that their votes have in any way benefited Colorado. 


Denver. GENEVIEVE CHANDLER PHIPPs. 
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Is Mrs. Goddard Alone in Her Position 


That Woman Suffrage in Colorado is a Failure? 


Mrs. Goddard’s Statement That Caused Such Universal Surprise 
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This declaration by Mrs. Goddard brought out the criticism that she 
was practically alone in this opinion among the prominent women of 
Colorado. In order to ascertain whether this was true the editors of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL had a personal canvass made of some 
Colorado women of undisputed social and civic prominence, and their 
opinions are here given. 


wages of school-teachers have not been raised: the type of men that 
got into office has not improved a bit. 

“As for the effect of the vote on women personally, I have known 
scores of women who worked for the Republican party one year and 
worked for the Democratic party next year, telling me frankly that ‘the 
Democrats gave us more money.’ 

“Frankly, the experiment is a failure. It has done Colorado no good: 
it has done woman no good. The best thing for both would be if 
tomorrow the ballot for women could be abolished. 


“MRS. FRANCIS W. GODDARD, 
“President of the Colonial Dames of Colorado.” 





As a native-born daughter of Colorado I always have and always will 
take a great interest in the politics of my State. 

As a little girl the President’s message was awaited with interest, for 
my father was an active participant in public affairs. 

I have always believed that woman’s influence for good in the political 
field is much greater if she is not compelled to actively participate in 
public affairs through the medium of the elective franchise. 

I have lived in Colorado under the old régime before the days of 
woman’s suffrage, and can therefore compare the conditions both before 
and after that event. 

I cannot see that the advent of women in politics has in any way . 
improved conditions and has only had the effect of driving to the polls 
thousands of women who did not wish to vote, but who were forced to 
do so to offset, in a measure, the votes of the undesirable part of the 
female population who have the reputation of voting early and often. 

My opinion is that just so long as the franchise is given without 
restrictions as to illiteracy or other qualifications, absolute harm is done 
by extending it to the women. 

In Colorado at least this has been the result, and I am sure that I voice 
the opinion of a large percentage of Colorado women when I make the 
statement that we should be glad to see the franchise withdrawn. 


Denver. Mrs. E. B. Frexp, Jr. 








Colorado has been my home for many years, and I have watched 
with interest the effect of wuman’s suffrage. I am, as always, opposed 
to it, and would not vote did I not feel it my duty to do so. 


Colorado Springs. Mrs. M. H. WILtriams. 





Do I know of any great good to Colorado resulting from the votes of 


women? No, I do not. Mrs. Henry J. Hersey. 
Denver. 


Woman’s suffrage, to my way of thinking, isn’t doing politics any 
good in this State. Women vote because they have the right, but they 
haven’t a keen interest or deep knowledge of affairs of state and their 
voting doesn’t mean anything in the way of an improvement in politics. 
I am not a believer in woman’s suffrage. Mrs. Loute F. SPRATLEN. 


Denver. 


Woman’s suffrage, so far as I can see, has produced no good effect. 
It has not improved politics in this State, and it only makes a number of 
votes that can be bought or given through friendship, because women, 
as a rule, do not understand politics. Mrs. W. H. Dickson. 


Denver. 


I cannot feel that the vote of the women has accomplished anything 
more than acting as a balance-weight against erratic and radical (injurious) 
legislation, and perhaps that balance-weight might be stronger in the- 
influence of woman at home. CAROLYNE H. MARBOURG. 

Colorado Springs. 


The methods of many of the women in the last election showed that 
Colorado had not benefited itself any in having the woman’s vote. 


Denver. Mrs. J. B. Hunter. 





As far as I am concerned and from casual observation, I am not in favor 
of woman’s suffrage. It migh be more beneficial in more densely popu- 
lated States where child labor and equally harmful things are prevalent. 
But in Colorado we are not troubled that way, and it seems to me that 
the women have many other better things to do than to go in for politics. 


Denver. Mrs. Lester B. BRIDAHAM. 
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My Past, My Present, 
My Health 


The Great Actress’s 
Own Story of 
Her Remarkable Life 


By Sarah Bernhardt 


A FOREWORD— Madame Sarah Bernhardt may truly be said today to be the wonder of her profession. 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT 
BY REUTLINGER 





No actress has, perhaps, ever 


appeared before the world capable of doing the work that she is doing at the age of 68. When, for instance, she played in New York during 
her present visit to the United States she rehearsed two new plays every morning, played four matinées during a week and gave six evening 


performances, working, therefore, morning, afternoon and evening. 


During that four weeks’ stay she gave thirty-seven performances, 


presented fourteen plays, two of which were new, and at the end of her four weeks’ arduous work absolutely showed no evidence of any 
physical strain, but declared that she felt more refreshed than when she began the engagement. 


A special interest attaches itself, therefore, to this article by Madame Bernhardt. 
her own hand, told the methods by which she works and retains her marvelous vitality and youth. 


HEN I am asked what the difference is 
W resseen the past and the present with regard 

to my emotions—my sensations—I can truth- 
fully say that I find none. My emotions are as lively, 
my tears as warm, my laugh is as hearty, as they were 
forty years ago. 

My belief is that one should determine to live one’s 
life without fear of death. The saddest of the cares by 
which humanity in general is ridden seems to me the 
fear of death. One sees men and women, as years 
follow upon years, yielding to the idea that the end is 
near and that it is no longer worth while to struggle. 

That is a mistake—a grievous mistake. Every 
minute brings its joy: every hour brings its sorrow. 
One must make the most of the former and wage 
war against the latter. 

The secret of strength is to be always on the 
defensive. One must say to one’s self that life is a 
long battle. Illness, sorrow, trouble, accident, death, 
lie in ambush at every turn of the road. One must 
go armed against all those enemies, fear none of them, 
stop for none of them, but walk ahead, armed with 
faith, cheerfulness and will. 

One must know how to w#//—always, and in spite 
of all. Quand méme (In spite of all) has been my 
motto since the age of nine, and I have been faithful 
to it. I have fought with time and been stronger 
than time. I have striven with illness and conquered 
it. I have battled with death and repulsed it— 
requesting it to come back later. That is the secret 
of my youth, 


OME one asked me once if I consider woman 
inferior to man. It is a delicate question; I 
have always believed that the natural constitution of 
woman is inferior to that of man. She is subject 
by the misfortune of her sex to ailments which give 
her nerves a temporary predominance over her brain. 
She is subject to maternity, and, while carrying her 
child, is not wholly responsible for her actions. 
An amiable suffragette said to me not long ago: 
“But there are queens!” Certainly there are queens, 


but they have not chosen women for their ministers 
or chamberlains. Queens have chambermaids, but 
not maids in the Chamber of Deputies. 

No! a thousand times no! Let woman not go 
into politics. Woman’s part in the world is fine 
enough; little luster would be gained for it by 
descending to the base intrigues of politics. 

That women should be lawyers I understand. 
That there should be woman doctors Iadmit. Had 
the medical schools been open to women when I was 
sixteen I might possibly have devoted myself to little 
children. 

Let women claim the right to vote if they choose. 
I cannot see why it should be denied them, for the 
weaknesses of their sex can in no way affect their 
judgment upon a worthy man or a rascal. And as 
women are generally more patriotic than men their 
vote would certainly be more honest than the votes 
of certain men. 


AM convinced, however, that if, for example, 
Joan of Arc were now living she would not be a 
suffragette. She would be a sweet and simple 
countrywoman, and her mysterious power would 
remain unknown, having no opportunity to manifest 
itself. She would, perhaps, be one of those humble 
and modest Sisters of Mercy who heroically go forth 
to die in far lands, poetic torches of faith whose pure 
light leaves in the heart a deeper and surery trace 

than is left in the flesh by bullets and bayonets! 
The case of Joan of Arc was not one of hysteria, as 
certain writers have asserted. It was a case of faith. 

“Tf you had faith, if you had perfect faith, 
And said unto that mountain: ‘Walk, huge rock!’ 
Mount Gerizim, obedient, would walk!” 

says Jesus in “ The Woman of Samaria,” by Edmond 
Rostand. 
Joan of Arc had faith—not in herself, but in her 
voices. And this faith upheld her in prison, where, 
outworn with privations and want of air, she 
found strength to answer that tribunal com- 
posed of rhetoricians, theologians and heads 


It is the first time that the great actress has ever, with 


THE EDITORS. 


of universities. And she confounded them by her 
admirably logical answers. They would twist her 
words and make them inadmissible. Exhausted, 
panting, she would return to the contest, and, in her 
untutored and childlike language, reject the mean- 
ing they endeavored to impose upon such and such 
of her expressions. 

She communicated her faith to the rough warriors 
surrounding her, because they could feel throbbing 
in the breast of that peasant love of her fellow-man, 
love of her country, love for her ‘“‘ Celestial Ladies.”’ 

Joan of Arc was aflame with faith and love, and 
drew all after her by the magic of a luminous hope. 


OW as to the oft-asked question whether, person- 
ally, I have a system of health by which I live. 

I have none—or rather, I have one. But it is 
execrable according to doctors. I eat little and often. 
I forget the hour of meals. I am never in bed before 
three o’clock in the morning. I take baths too hot. 
I drink water too cold. On days when there is an 
afternoon and an evening performance I stand for 
eight hours, never finding a minute to sit. I sleep 
well, and I adore sleep. I never rise before ten 
o’clock. By way of airing I go from the hotel to 
the theater, and from the theater back to the hotel: 
that is all. 

For ten months of the year I do not walk: then, 
suddenly, at my summer home in Belle-Ile, I walk 
two or three miles. For ten months of the year I 
have no outdoor life whatever: at Belle-[le I am from 
six o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock at night 
in the open air, playing lawn tennis three hours at a 
time; or I go hunting or fishing. 

Such is my health system. 

But—I advise no one to adopt it! 
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NoTe—As women seem to feel that quotations in an 
article hamper easy reading I have desisted from such in 
this paper. But I would like to state that all through this 
article I owe much of my information to the splendid 
book on the effects of alcohol by Sir Victor Horsley and 
Dr. Mary D. Sturge, and to other authorities. 


THE AUTHOR. 


IRST and foremost she pays the price of her beauty. 
If every woman would accept that proposition 
offhand it would be needless to goon. That indict- 
ment by itself would be all-sufficient. 
But is it true? 


is small—if taken persistently. 

Many women will answer that they personally know 
women who drink, yet who retain their beauty. 

Add ‘for a time,’’ and I grant the contention. 
Alcohol does not take away the beauty overnight, as 
if it were a corrosive acid. Its action is slow. It isa 
subtle and insidious poison. Moreover, some women 
are far more resistant to its effects than are others. 
But in the end the results are the same in kind, though 
differing somewhat in degree. 

Understand, if you please, that here and in what 
follows I am speaking of the effects of alcohol when 
taken habitually in moderate quantities. Except 
when specifically noted I am not referring to the 
effects of a single glass of liquor taken rarely, nor, on 
the other hand, am I referring to the use of alcohol 
to the point of intoxication. The woman for whom 
I am writing is she who takes a cocktail or a few 
glasses of wine with her dinner. It is not necessary 
that she drink to the point of what is commonly spoken 
of as overindulgence. 

Strange as it may seem, such a use of liquor in strict 
moderation may in the long run be more effective in 
undermining the constitution and marring the beauty 
of a woman than the occasional excessive use of alco- 
holics by one who in the intervals avoids liquor 
altogether. The explanation is that the regular 
drinker keeps her blood and tissues constantly under 
the influence of alcohol; whereas the system of the 
occasional drinker has time to recuperate fully, and, in 
a measure, to prepare itself to ward off the ill effects 
of the next indulgence. 

Now it will be asked: how does alcohol operate to 
mar a woman’s beauty ? 


The Effect of Alcohol on a Woman’s Face 


EMEMBER that beauty is, from one point of 
view, a thin veneer dependent upon the condition 
of the skin. Blotches and pimples, for example, 
absolutely ruin the effect of the prettiest features. 
Now every one knows that the most obvious first 
effect of a drink of liquor—as, for example, a few sips 
of wine—is to flush the face. In its earliest phases 
such flushing may add for the time being to a woman’s 
beauty. A pale face may be given a temporarily 
attractive glow of color as the result of wine-drinking. 
This is the excessive action of the blood to the face. 
But now, how about the reaction? The blood-vessels 
thus abnormally dilated tend presently to lose their 
elasticity, as we see illustrated in the case of the 
chronic drinker whose permanently reddened nose and 
face are all too familiar. But even short of this 
extreme effect on the face the constant relaxation of 
the blood-vessels due to alcohol disturbs the normal 
functions of the skin in a way that in the end is 
exceedingly detrimental. 
It has been authoritatively pointed out, for example, 
that with some persons there occurs a thickening of 
the skin, and very commonly an inflammation of its 
small glands, which become filled with matter. In 
others the steady taking of alcohol reduces the blood- 
vessels of the skin to a state of more or less perma- 
nent dilatation. The face becomes flushed and red, 
and in cold weather the skin takes on a dull, leaden 
hue or a purple, bloated look due to the poor and 
sluggish circulation of badly aerated blood. 


How Alcohol Injures a Woman’s Health 


HILE alcohol thus tends to mar the facial beauty 
through its direct action on the skin its indirect 
effects are even more pronounced in producing equally 
undesirable conditions. An overwhelming mass of 
evidence proves ihe disease-engendering influence of 
alcohol on the stomach, the liver and other secondary 
digestive organs, the kidneys and the heart; and no 
one need be told that diseases of these vital organs are 
potent factors in changing a woman’s appearance for 
the worse. : 

In the stomach alcohol acts as a direct irritant to 
the delicate lining membrane, with the ultimate effect 
of producing permanent congestion or inflammation. 
The lining membrane of the stomach becomes bright 
red in color, and the irritation has been likened to 
that caused in the nose by the inhalation of pepper. 
Stomach miseries and dyspepsia of many who only 
take alcohol in most moderate doses are directly caused 
by this condition of gastric catarrh. 

Then take the effect of alcohol on the liver, and the 
highly significant statement is authoritatively made 
that diseases of the liver occur more frequently as a 
result of the frequent taking of small doses of alcohol 
(though never reaching the stage of intoxication) than 
as a result of indulging more freely, but at intervals. 
The ill effects of alcohol upon those all-essential 
organs, the kidneys, are described as resulting in gouty 
swelling, fatty degeneration, and increase of fibrous 


Absolutely true, even though the quantity of alcohol | 


tissue, followed by shrinkage of the kidney in what is 
known as the granular kidney. Allof these conditions, 
we are told, certainly interfere with the work required 
of this important organ, and as a consequence of its 
deficient action the body becomes subject to numer- 
ous physical troubles, such as rheumatic pains, mental 
depression, loss of appetite, sickness and other symp- 
toms of impaired digestion. Later, in extreme cases, 
the kidney shrinks, and finally the condition known 
as chronic Bright’s disease ensues, which ultimately 
ends fatally. 

Now consider the effect of alcohol on the blood. 
Here we find that it retards circulation, with a 
following of impaired nutrition and greatly reduced 
power m1 resistance to disease. Hence the regular user 
of alcohol is peculiarly prone to fall victim to infec- 
tious diseases, including erysipelas, pneumonia and 
consumption. Nor is this guesswork or written to 
alarm: there is direct and unequivocal testimony in 
proof of this assertion. 

Any woman can figure it out for herself that her 
looks ‘“‘go off” very rapidly under stress of even a 
transient indigestion or a bilious attack, to say noth- 
ing of chronic and persistent maladies. Such symp- 
toms as sallow or blotchy skin and dark circles or 
unesthetic puffs beneath the eyes are familiar to every 
one. It certainly requires no argument, therefore, to 
show that a drug which threatens all the vital organs 
and functions is a direct menace to personal beauty. 


What it Does to the Nervous System 


F COURSE not all the organs are equally affected 
in any given case. One woman may have a more 
susceptible stomach, another a weaker liver or kidneys; 
but it is hardly to be hoped that all the organs can 
escape the marring influence of an agent that makes 
its attack universally felt, because it is primarily the 
foe of protoplasm itself, which is the basis of all tissues. 
There are, on the other hand, undeniably, ex- 
ceptional individuals who are endowed with such 
inherent vitality that their digestive and secretory 
organs seem fora long period immune to the evil effects 
of moderate doses of alcohol. But for such, even if 
they so escape, there is yet another channel through 
which this most insidious of poisons may operate no 
less effectively, the involvement of which is even more 
difficult to avoid. I mean the nervous system. Ina 
very large number of cases, indeed, this is the chief 
seat of the attack for the alcoholic poison. The per- 
verting influences upon the sensations and emotions 
when the drug is taken in large quantities are familiar 
to every one. But even in the smallest doses it pro- 
duces results that are measurable by modern scientific 
methods, and the cumulative effects of small doses 
taken daily are pronounced and unmistakable. It has 
been again and again proved that nervous debility is 
frequently caused and accentuated by the moderate 
use of alcohol, and much of the nervous exhaustion of 
the present day would cease to exist were people to stop 
alcohol-drinking. There is no doubt of that. 

Where alcohol in the case of women has a peculiar 
effect is upon the emotions of neurotic women in 
particular. It has been shown that a woman’s temper 
becomes irritable and fractious, hysterical outbursts 
are common, and she becomes timid and full of strange 
fears. She romances and exaggerates, and almost 
invariably denies that she drinks. Any bereavement 
or strain causes nervous prostration. The most insig- 
nificant things are a trouble, and her days are miserable 
because her power to work effectively is gone. She 
requires to get ‘‘wound up,” so to speak, in order to 
accomplish the most simple matters, and immediately 
afterward she collapses both physically and emotion- 
ally. Her power of self-control is gravely impaired. 


Where a Woman is Disastrously Affected 


Fo brings us right into the domain of a profounder 
and subtler aspect of woman’s beauty. We are 
now dealing with what every woman treasures: person- 
ality. The luster of the eye, an animated expression, 
an abiding presence of the alert and the intelligent 
ego are all essential elements of a woman’s beauty. 
Lacking these, mere perfection of physical outline, 
even supported by exuberant physical health, may 
be utterly ineffective. It is not mere looking-glass 
beauty that draws men to women like a magnet and 
compels homage. Any social gathering will show you 
women whose features are far enough from beautiful, 
yet who compel admiration by the exhibition of intan- 
gible but none the less unmistakable mental and moral 
beauties of personality. 

Now nothing is more certain than that alcohol 
makes its earliest and most persistent attacks upon 
precisely these subtlest and most alluring elements of 
personality, just as blight and frost wither the petals 
of the rose, while leaves and stem are unharmed. 
Such is inevitably the case, since the highest traits— 
the traits most recently acquired in the process of 
social and educational evolution—are, according to 
well-known biological laws, the most unstable. Under 
the influence of small quantities of alcohol the subject 
feels exhilarated, and believes her mental processes 
are operating with increased facility; but rigid tests 
show that these faculties are retarded in operation; 
that memory is dimmed, judgment perverted, mental 
stability weakened, the moral fiber coarsened. 

In other words, these all-essential traits upon which 
beauty of personality depends are explicitly damaged 
by alcohol. The cumulative effects of this marring 
in extreme cases is attested in the most vivid and 
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The Price a Woman Pays for Alcohol 


How it Ruins Her Beauty, Her Health and Her Children 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


unforgettable manner in the faces of those unfortunates 
whose perversion has carried them to the stage of 
actual mental loss. 

Any one who has visited an asylum for the insane 
knows how completely all trace of beauty disappears 
when the mind is impaired. The patient may retain 
physical vigor, but any traces of beauty that remain 
are of a coarse, sensual and primitive type. Inci- 
dentally we may recall that from one-fourth to one- 
third of all the cases in our asylums owe their mis- 
fortune to the use of alcohol. Their complete mental 
collapse, with loss of comeliness of feature and per- 
sonality, has come about either because of the ill 
effects of the drug or because they took it in excessive 
quantities. Their less susceptible sisters who escape 
complete mental overthrow cannot hope to escape 
some lesser measure of impairment of brain cells that 
will find inevitable expression in altered facial aspect, 
impaired mental alertness, and blurred moral sensi- 
bility. Rarer even than the woman who can drink 
habitually without impairment of physical health is she 
who can escape a distinctly appreciable moral coarsen- 
ing, inexorably lessening the “‘charm”’ of personality. 


The Three Danger Points in a Woman’s Life 


b, ‘pod and think and you will see at once that the 
woman of nervous temperament is the one whose 
nervous system is most prone to feel the shock of 
alcohol. Unfortunately she is also one of the most 
prone to crave the drug. Whatever a woman's 
temperament, however, there are certain epochs of 
normal development when alcohol presents peculiar 
temptations and dangers. A prominent woman phy- 
sician has said—and truly—that there are three 
critical periods or dangerous crises in a woman’s life 
when she is especially liable to fall prey to alcohol: 
the time of adolescence, the period of early married 
life, and that time of “change of life’’ which lies at 
the threshold of old age. 

Of course, as to the dangers of alcohol for girls from 
fourteen to eighteen, they are too patent to require 
emphasis. Every one knows the part this insidious 
drug plays in leading girls from the path of virtue. 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth is of the opinion that the num- 
ber of immoral women in the West End of London who 
have been barmaids is one-quarter of the whole. To 
find a woman of the underworld who is an abstainer 
from alcoholic beverages would be very difficult. 

For the woman at that other crisis that comes in the 
early forties the danger is of a different type, but 
scarcely less appalling. 


A Menace to the Unborn as Well as to the Baby 


T IS a curious fact that the wise old Romans never 

allowed women to touch-alcohol. It was regarded 
by them as an absolute menace to family purity, 
and it was believed that wine was peculiarly dangerous 
for a bride and bridegroom, since under its influence 
they were likely to beget offspring who were unstable 
and untrustworthy, and could not be expected to walk 
straight either in body or in mind. 

Now this is precisely the danger zone in which women 
just entering on the duties of married life place them- 
selves—a danger zone even more critical than that of 
the adolescent girl and the senescent woman. In 
these days this question has become a matter of the 
closest scientific scrutiny. 

Few things are clearer than that the offspring of a 
drinking mother cannot be expected, as the Romans 
well said, to walk straight in body or in mind. To 
the price which the individual woman pays for alcohol, 
then, must be added the probable entailment of life- 
long misery upon her children. As I have elsewhere 
pointed out, the offspring of alcoholics show impaired 
vitality of the most deep-seated character. Some- 
times this impaired vitality is manifested in the non- 
viability of the offspring; sometimes in deformity; 
frequently in neuroses, which may take the severe forms 
of chorea, infantile convulsions, epilepsy or idiocy. 

From the enormous mass of evidence on which 
these conclusions are based I will cite two or three 
illustrations only. Thusa recent investigation showed 
that ten in every one hundred of the children of the 
drinking couples in London were consumptive, while 
only two inone hundred of the children of abstain- 
ing couples were similarly afflicted. A study of mental 
deficiency among school-children showed that out of 
20,000 cases nearly one-third came from drinking par- 
ents. More than half of these proved dull in their 
school work; whereas among the children of abstaining 
parents only one in ten proved similarly deficient. A 
physician recently declared that his investigations 
proved that of 600 children born of 120 drinking mothers 
335 died in infancy or were still-born, several were 
idiots, and four in every hundred were epileptics. 

In examining into the history of 2552 idiotic, 
epileptic, hysterical or weak-minded children in a 
French institution it was found that over 41 out of 
every 100 of the children had alcoholic parents. 

The dangers from alcohol that menace the unborn 
child are but slightly lessened for the infant in arms, 
if the nursing mother drinks intoxicants. The dangers 
are very great to which nursing mothers subject their 
offspring if they yield to the temptation—to which 
women at this period are peculiarly susceptible—to 
indulge in so-called stimulants. 

There is not a shadow of doubt but that the 
beginning of many a hapless career of drunkenness 
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Until | Married Euphemia 


I Never Knew What “Experiences” Were 
and These are Some | Learned on Our Honeymoon 


By H. Perry Robinson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE BREHM 


E HAD made 
up our minds 
that we would 


let no one—no one in 
all the world—know 
that we had only just 
been married. This 
was an entirely orig- 
inal idea with us. 
Other married couples 
before us had, we were 
aware, attempted 
some temporary sub- 
terfuge. A few might 
even have kept up a 
trivial deception for 
“*To Heaven,’ I Said. ‘Can’t You See ?’” a few days, but they 

had been silly people 
who were soon found out; whereas we were going to be so 
discreet and subtle, we intended to act with such circum- 
spection and with a nonchalance so perfectly simulated 
under all conditions, that no one could possibly get an 
inkling of the truth. 

“It will be such fun!” said Euphemia. ‘I’ve often taken 
married parts in theatricals and I know I can do it.”’ 

I had seen Euphemia act. I remembered her distinctly as 
Lady Teazle, but I am not sure that the recollection gave 
me much confidence. As, however, we intended to lose our- 
selves among strangers in a part of Wales where neither of 
us had ever been the thing ought to be easy enough—easy, 
that is, for two people so profound and diplomatic as we. 

Our luggage, both hers and mine, had been sent from our 
respective houses to the station in advance, and all the 
checks were in my possession. 

“You stay here if you please,” I said, after we had reached 
8 station and bought our tickets, ‘‘ while I go and get our 
things.” 

At the door of the cloakroom I met a porter who waited 
with me outside the barrier while the clerk within went in 
search of the articles called for by the checks. 
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“Ts this one?” said he at last, holding up a squat, 
black thing that I have since learned was a lady’s 
dressing-bag; then, on first making its acquaint- 
ance, I looked on it with disapproval. 

“No,” I said, “‘they are all yellow—two bags 
and a small portmanteau.” 

“These here checks,’’ remarked the clerk, ‘call 
for seven pieces.” 

Then suddenly I remembered; but—how on 
earth was I to identify her luggage? 

“Wait a minute!” I called out; ‘‘the fact is, I 
don’t—er—I don’t exactly know which pieces my 
wife brought with her.”’ 

This, I thought, was clever; but the porter 
standing by my side coughed gently behind his 
hand—and thereafter I noticed the clerk ignored 
my existence. He merely collected the things and 
passed them confidently to the porter, who received 
them with equal assurance and obliviousness of 
my presence: seven pieces—three yellow and four 
black; and when they were piled up on the porter’s 
barrow I gazed at them in astonishment, for it 
dawned upon me that that was the luggage with 
which I should henceforward have to travel. 

From a distance I could see Euphemia standing 
by the book stall where I had left her; and, as I 
approached, perplexity assailed me. Ought I or 
ought I not to raise my hat? Did husbands take 
off their hats to their wives after leaving them for 
five minutes in a railway station? Yesterday I 
would have done it, but today—why had I never 
noticed how married men behaved? Why was 
there no manual to tell one these things? How my indecision 
would have ended I have no idea; but, just at the moment 
when the ways parted, Euphemia smiled at me! Without 
volition on my part, as it seemed to me, my hat was in my 
hand; and I know that that smile has, in this one particular, 
settled my behavior to the end of our married life. Had I 
remained covered then the precedent would have bound me 
in all similar cases, whereas now I know that if we be married 
for fifty years I shall never, never, never—I am glad that 
she smiled just when she did. 


‘“Are all these your things?’’ I asked, pointing to the 
pile of luggage. My portmanteau was on the top of the 
heap and she poked it disrespectfully with her parasol. 

“‘That thing’s not mine,” she said. 

“‘Of course not. That’s mine. I mean, are all your 
things here?”’ 

‘“*T only have three. Mother wanted me to bring a trunk 
of hers, too, but I thought ” Seeing my frown she 
broke off in bewilderment. 

‘“‘T knew,” I said sententiously, ‘that you had some 
other pieces up when you were packing, but I was not sure 
how many you finally brought.” 

The bewilderment on her face deepened. ‘‘ Whatever 
are you talking Oh!” and she flushed crimson as she 
broke off and gasped out, ‘‘I forgot all about it!” 

With an affectation of unconcern she then proceeded to a 
leisurely inspection of the luggage, and I began to recognize 
Lady Teazle. She examined each of the pieces separately; 
approached them and touched them with her fingers as if to 
discover whether the paint would come off; and then stood 
off a little as if to get the full effect of the group. 

‘‘VYes,” she said at last, ‘‘these are all right.” 

I saw that she felt that she had carried the thing off 
rather well, but in my heart I began to wonder whether this 
deception of ours was going to be as easy as I had supposed. 
The porter had remained indifferent, gazing unconcernedly 
about him, as it seemed; he, at all events, did not suspect, 
and it was with a feeling of considerable friendliness that I 
gave him a much larger tip than was necessary. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ he said, “and I take the liberty of 
wishing you much happiness, sir!”’ 

We were still staggering under this shock when a guard 
confronted us and his eyes fell upon the tickets which I was 
holding in my fingers. 

“This way, sir,” he said, and there seemed nothing for it 
but to follow meekly in his footsteps along the platform, 








“In His Hand was That Accursed Bunch of Pink Roses, Now Tied With a Broad White Satin Ribbon” 
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“Bob Raised One Paw, Then the Other, to the Young Man’s Knee” 


feeling curiously guilty and insignificant, while he strode 
towering ahead and the eyes of everybody in the station 
were, as it seemed, upon us. At last he found a carriage 
which met with his approbation, and we waited while he 
unlocked the door and held it open for us to enter. He did 
not put his good wishes into words with the same brutality 
as the porter, but the confidential way in which he 
murmured his thanks, and the scrupulous—the almost 
surreptitious—way in which he locked the door left no 
possible doubt in either of our minds that he understood. 

Euphemia had seen it all, and, as I turned to her, she 
dropped into the seat, limp and conquered. “Jack,” she 
gasped, ‘‘there isn’t a single soul about this horrid station 
who doesn’t know all about it.’ 

The train was moving as I stooped down to comfort her. 

‘‘Where to, sir?’’ asked a voice behind me as I stooped. 

I turned and looked in the face of a ticket inspector who 
was hanging on to the window. 

“To Heaven,” I said. ‘‘Can’t you see?”’ 

Apparently he could. He touched his cap, and, as if 
satisfied, disappeared. 

“T think you were wrong, Euphemia,’’ I said. ‘I don’t 
believe that man knew a thing about it until this minute.” 


N ARRIVING at the junction where we had to change 

we found that one of our trunks had been sent astray; 
and, as is generally the case, Euphemia assured me that 
“simply everything that I must have” had been prudently 
packed together in that particular trunk. The remaining 
pieces were, it seemed, such mere superfluities that I almost 
wondered that she had brought them at all. Fortunately 
we were in a town wherein shopping enough for temporary 
purposes could be achieved, and there seemed no alternative 
but to stop over here for a night and do it. 

“We will send these things up to the hotel,’’ I said, 
indicating the six faithful pieces of luggage heaped about us, 
‘and do your shopping before we follow them ourselves.” 

We were leaving the station when suddenly Euphemia 
stopped. ‘‘Jack!’’ she exclaimed, “I can’t do any shopping!” 

“Why not?” Lasked. ‘‘ What 
is the matter?” 

‘‘My purse—I have only just 
thought of it; itisinthat trunk!’’ 

For a moment I, too, was non- 
plused. Then I made bold. ‘I 
have plenty of money with me,” 
I said, “if you will allow me to 
lend you some—why, what an 
idiot !am! It’s your money!” 

“Oh, Jack, it isn’t!” 

“Of course it is! ‘With all 
my worldly goods’ !”’ 

“Yes, I know, Jack; but not 
yet,” and her face grew a deeper 
and deeper pink as she spoke. 
“T can’t let you buy me clo-clo- 
clothes already! I want all 
so-so-sorts of things’’—and she 
was nearly sobbing now—“‘th- 
th-things that Icouldn’t possibly 
let you g-g-give me!” 


I could almost have sobbed 
myself. ‘‘But, Sweetheart ——”’ 
I began, and she put out a little 
gloved hand to ward me off. I 
took possession of the hand and 
spoke, seeing only the back of 
her head and a shoulder that 
heaved in a way that made my 
heart ache. ‘‘Sweetheart, you 
are my wife now. It is my duty 
to get you whatever you need. 
I know how hard it is, but 
we'll have to face it soon. Let’s 
face it bravely now—and get 
it over.”’ 

It was at this moment that I 
looked up and found that we 
were the center of an interested 
circle of cabmen, porters and 
other station hangers-on. 
gathered from their expressions 
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that we amused them. So I pulled the hand which I 
held firmly under my arm and said, ‘‘Come!” 

“I think this place will do,” she said ten minutes later. 

I looked and saw that the window of the shop was 
full of folded garments: made, it seemed, entirely of lace 
with little bows of baby-ribbon—pink or mauve or palest 
blue—dotted about them here and there. At sight of 
them I hesitated. “Had I better go in with you?” I asked. 

“If you don’t mind, Jack, I think you'd better not,” 
she said without raising her eyes to mine. 

“Then”—and it was ridiculous how hard it was to 
say it—“‘how much do you think you'll need?”’ But she 
could not bring herself to answer. “If I—er—lend you 
this,” I said as I held out some gold pieces in my hand, 
“will that be enough?” 

“Oh, Jack, I simply can’t take it!’’ 

“But you must, Sweetheart!” I said, and, thrusting 
the coins into her hand, I turned away so suddenly as 
almost to upset one of two girls who, I conjectured from 
their giggles, had been listening to us with interest. 

When Euphemia came out of that first shop she bore 
a parcel not over-bulky for carrying, which, as I took 
possession of it, was soft and contained I knew not what 
delightful mysteries within—mysteries of lace and baby- 
ribbon bows. And now the ice was broken. There were 
more things to be bought, more places to go to, more coins 
to be handed over, and change to be surrendered after 
each reappearance from a shop. Never were two truant 
children more foolishly, chatteringly happy than we two, 
wandering in pretense of being grown-up married people 
among a city full of strangers for whom we cared nothing 
save, perhaps, to pity them in our hearts because they 
did not know what happiness might mean; roaming 
through streets which are ordinarily the common streets 
of Bristol, one of the most unlovely of English towns, but 
which for that night were ways of Fairyland, until the 
lamps began to twinkle, and we turned—hungry and tired 
with mere laughter—to find our way to the hotel. 


4 Our dinner that night was not altogether a success, 
for we had not calculatéd on the presence of a waiter. With 
a little forethought we might have drawn up a conversa- 
tional list of wale topics and rehearsed a few scraps of 
noncommittal dialogue before going down; but as it was 
we sat painfully tongue-tied while the courses were being 
served. I had no idea, before, that the mere presence of 
a single waiter could be so disconcerting to two ordinarily 
honest and well-brought-up people. 

Besides the waiter I felt that the whole room knew 
our secret. How could any one help knowing it? The 
very air was full of it—pulsated with it. It sang in my 
ears until I grew awkward and self-conscious. ‘‘ Honey- 
moon! Honeymoon!”’ There was knowledge in the 
accusing eyes of every waiter. Wherever I looked the 
guests peered at us and were whispering confidentially one 
toanother. ‘‘Honeymoon! Honeymoon! Honeymoon!” 
Euphemia was no less uncomfortable than I. 

“If that old lady,” she said at last, ‘‘doesn’t stop star- 
ing at me I know I shall have to throw my bread at her.” 

‘*My bit is crustier,”’ I said, as I passed it over to her. 
“Tt will hurt more.”’ 


The next morning on coming down to breakfast we 
found a large bunch of pink roses inthe center of our table. 

“Oh, aren’t they sweet ?”’ said Euphemia. 

‘“Yes, they are sweet,’’ I said as I glanced around 
the room; ‘‘but I should like them better if there were 
roses on some of the other tables too.” 

That first breakfast was certainly a meal of some 
embarrassment, partaken of, as it was, in the middle of 
the dining-room, with that huge bunch of pink roses 
between us, and waiters standing at all points of the 
compass with their faces set in a broad and benevolent 
smile. It was a relief when a boy came and told me 
there was a porter from the stationmaster to say that they 
had found our trunk. 

As there now remained no reason why we should not 
go onto our destination by the earliest train we promptly 
decided to get away from that hotel. It wasa nice hotel; 
we had no cause whatever to complain of lack of atten- 
tion. But that was just the trouble. If only somebody 
would not have attended to us! There was nothing for 
which we so much yearned just then as a little soothing 
neglect. 


24S Our departure from the hotel was a huge success in 
the superb obliviousness of each other that we achieved, 
and, with our self-respect entirely reconstructed, we went 
to the carriage that was waiting. There had not been a 
hitch: it was triumphant, when suddenly I became aware 
of hurried steps behind us, and, breathless — almost 
tumbling down the steps—came the head waiter. In his 
hand was that accursed bunch of pink roses, now tied 
with a broad white satin ribbon! 

There was no escape. On the pavement in the full glare 
of noonday Euphemia had to stop and accept that 
bouquet. On either hand the passers-by lined up and 
made a lane for us to the carriage door, and a small boy 
cried shrilly, ‘‘Three cheers for the bride!”’ 

If, one day last August, any of my readers on getting 
into a casual cab at Bristol station was surprised to find 
under the seat a large bunch of pink roses (Euphemia 
took as many as she could conveniently wear in her 
corsage), together with a yard and a half or so of wide 
white satin ribbon, that person now knows whence the 
windfall came. 

E Hl 

E WERE bound for the recesses of the Welsh mount- 

ains, where I had rented for two weeks a small, 
furnished cottage. From the expiration of those two 
weeks I had taken for a further term of eight weeks 
another cottage at Haybridge, near the east coast. In 
each place I had arranged for a local married woman to 
act as maid during our stay. 

It was almost sunset of a perfect summer evening 
when, after a seven-mile drive through some of the love- 
liest scenery in Britain, we arrived at our Welsh hermitage. 
A sudden swerve off the road into a grass-grown lane, 
a tangle of apple trees, a glimpse of green lawn, and 
then the cottage with its front wreathed in roses up to 
the very eaves, and its little, diamond-paned wihtdows 
blinking in the crimson glare. And at the gate stood 


Mrs. Bradford bowing and smiling as if she had been our 
family housekeeper for fifty years. 

Cheerily she showed us over the tiny house, and then 
left us in the dining-room while she wefit to attend to 
the final preparations for the evening meal. 

“Did you hear what she said?’’ asked Euphemia 
eagerly, clutching my arm and gazing up with flushed 
cheeks. and eyes asparkle. ‘‘She called me ,‘ma’am’!” 
a7 Euphemia shook me ecstatically. ‘‘‘Ma’am’! Think 
of it!” 

She swept me a courtesy and ‘‘ma’am” she called 
me. ‘‘Ma’am,” she said, courtesying deeper yet to the 
dinner-table; ‘‘ma’am,’’ to the small dumb-waiter; and 
so passed around the room courtesying ‘‘ma’am”’ to each 
chair, and to each picture ‘‘ma’am.” 

“‘And so you are ‘ma’am’,” I said. ‘‘You are an 
old married woman and 4 

““Ma’am,”’ was all she answered as she swept pirouet- 
titfg by me as lightly as a bird, so that her lips barely 
brushed mine in passing, and so out of the door to the 
sunlit lawn where, like a” bird, she stood and sang to 
ease her heart of too much happiness. 





WES ‘‘Isn’t it gor-ge-ous!” 

We had just come down in the morning and were stand- 
ing on the lawn at one side of the cottage. It was still 
early; the air had not yet lost the fresh morning smell; 
in the shade the grass was still filmed gray with dew; 
and below us, beyond the cliff’s edge to which the green 
lawn sloped, lay the valley in the beautiful new-washed 
green of an English summer morning. 

“It’s almost too loveliful to be true,”” Euphemia added, 
as she came close to me, and, with a long sigh of content, 
drew my arm around her waist. 

“Breakfast is ready, ma’am.” 

Neither of us had heard Mrs. Bradford step out on 
the veranda, and we started guiltily apart—then obedi- 
ently followed her in. 

What a delight that breakfast was! No grand Sahara 
of a hotel dining-room, no benevolent-looking waiters, but 
just we two in the tiny cottage room with the sunlight 
flooding through the diamond windowpanes, and between 
us on the table no huge bouquet of pink roses, but a 
wide-mouthed bowl filled with a tangle of long sprays 
of honeysuckle and pale scabious. 

Half an hour after breakfast Euphemia joined me in 
the garden and announced with an air of pretty im- 
portance that she had been ‘‘attending to the house- 
keeping.’ For the first time in her life she had ordered 
her own dinner in her own house of her very own servant. 
She had come into her woman’s birthright and all her 
housewifely instincts had burst forth full-blown in a day. 

From that first day it was our custom each morning 
to go out on the lawn before breakfast to pay our respects 
to the valley. To the distant hills, sometimes purple, 
sometimes pale blue or misty green, Euphemia always 
courtesied low, her skirts fluffing up around her; ‘‘ making 
cheeses,” children call it. Rising from the ‘‘cheese”’ with 
much suddenness one morning Euphemia turned to me. 

“‘ Jack,” she said, ‘‘have I changed much?” 

“You look, perhaps, a little more intellectual. Why?” 

“Because I am getting to be an old married woman; 
I have been married for a whole week: this is our ‘week- 
iversary.’”’ 

‘““True,’’ I said, ‘‘seven whole days; and what have 
we done all the time?”’ 

“Not a thing but just be happy. Oh, Jack, let’s not 
do anything all our lives but just be happy!” 

“T must go on earning a living, Sweetheart,’’ I said; 
‘but I don’t see that that need interfere.” 

“Tt sha’n’t,”’ she declared. ‘‘ Neither that nor any- 
thing else shall interfere.”’ 

And looking at her I knew that it would be my fault 
if anything did; and I vowed to myself—well, such things 
as I trust every man vows under the same circumstances. 


NZS The Calthrops, from whom I had rented the cottage, 
called upon us. He was the owner of most of the land 
hereabout and they lived near by. We found them so 
friendly and so transparently anxious to make it pleasant 
for us that it was impossible to feel other than friendly 
and desirous to please in return. It was during our 
first call upon them that Euphemia, who was talking 
with Mrs. Calthrop while I conversed with her husband, 
suddenly called to me: 

“Jack, do you know the Chester Penroses left that 
cottage over there only last week?”’ 

‘“The who?”’ I asked, scarcely believing my ears. 

‘‘Chester and Agatha Penrose and the children. It 
is another of Mr. Calthrop’s cottages and they were in it 
for a month.” 

Now in spite of previous failures we had felt that here 
in this remote place we were safe from the discovery 
that we had only just been married. But Chester Penrose 
is one of my best friends, and still more is his wife the 
very dearest intimate of Euphemia. They had, of course, 
been at our wedding. 

‘“‘What a pity!’’ I said weakly. ‘It would have been 
so nice to have seen them.”’ 

But Euphemia was equal to the occasion. ‘“‘I don’t 
know, Jack,’ she said. ‘‘We came here to be quiet, 
you know. Of course Chester and Agatha are two of the 
dearest people in the world, but I am glad they are gone. 
I call it a lucky escape.” 

“Ves, on the whole,”’ I submitted, “‘ perhaps it is.” 


In the days that followed one another so quickly 
the Calthrops were delightful. They made us aware that 
they were not going to bother us with invitations nor to try 
to make us meet people. They were always at hand if 
we wanted them, and, somehow, no day went by without 
our meeting, and Euphemia and I were always glad to 
seethem. The time of our stay, indeed, was full of charm 
and pleasure, and when at last the morning arrived on 
which we were to start for Haybridge it seemed incredible 
that we had really been in that blessed little cottage for 
two whole weeks. As we took our seats in the trap to 
drive to the station Euphemia said in a low tone: 

“And we are really off, Jack, without a human being 
having suspected that we've only just been married. 
I think it awfully clever of us.” 

The Calthrops—good souls—were at the station to 
say good-by. 

‘“*And when you come néxt summer, mind,” said Mrs. 
Calthrop, as she held Euphemia’s hand, “you must 


come right to our house foras long as you will. We should 
love to have you.’”’ There was a moment’s hesitation, as 
she leaned and kissed Euphemia, before she went on: 
“And I honestly think that you'll be happy, dear; you 
ought to be.” 

““Wh-wh-what do you mean?” Euphemia stammered 
brokenly. 

“Why, you dear children,” said Mrs. Calthrop, ‘‘did 
you really believe we didn’t know?”’ 

“Know what?” Euphemia asked in hopeless tones. 

‘“‘Why, if Mrs. Penrose had not told us all about 
you before you came, we should have seen it in the 
newspaper just the same, on the morning of the day 
when you arrived. You dearthing! Why, Mrs. Bradford 
and the postmistress and everybody knew all about it, 
days before you came. There isn’t a man, woman or 
child in the village that hasn’t been interested in you; 
they call you ‘the London bride’ !”’ 

I looked at Calthrop and saw from his face that it was 
all true. 

“T thought it wouldn’t be fair to let you go without 
telling you,” said Mrs. Calthrop. ‘But it hasn’t spoiled 
your visit, has it?”’ 

Dimly then some idea of how much kindly tact and 
forethought they had shown came over us; but it was not 
until we were well on our way that we began to appre- 
ciate how unspeakably good they had been. As we 
compared our impressions gratitude to those good souls 
took all the sting out of our failure to keep our secret. 


IV 


FEW days after we arrived at Haybridge we went 

into Carnster—the big town of the neighborhood— 
to buy buttons, and came back with a sheepdog weigh- 
ing some sixty pounds. Euphemia said the buttons 
were to cost ‘‘about twopence,’’ whereas the sheepdog 
cost five guineas. This is the charm of shopping with a 
woman and I begin to understand why women enjoy it 
so much. When a man goes shopping it is to buy a 
certain article; he enters a shop to buy it, gets it—or 
does not, as the case may be—and comes out again. 
When a woman enters a shop she has not the smallest 
idea what she will bring away with her: that is for the 
future to reveal. 

Euphemia went into a shop one day to get some gloves 
and I waited for her. She was an unconscionable time 
buying gloves, and when she came out she had acquired 
the material for a blouse, a lot of assorted ribbon, some 
hatpins and a lace handkerchief. 

‘And the gloves?” I asked. 

‘‘Why, I felt I was keeping you waiting so long that 
I thought I could just as well get them another day.” 

The matter of the buttons and the sheepdog fell out 
in this way: We went into Carnster on our bicycles, and 
were wheeling through the marketplace when, almost 
simultaneously, the eyes of both fell upon a man at the 
farther corner of the square who stood upon the curb with 
a sheepdog onachain. Evidently the animal was for sale 
and knew it, for it would be hard to imagine any do 
looking more dejected and ashamed of himself. My 
own opinion was that he rather overdid it; but the 
dog, I fancy, knew Euphemia. She stopped so abruptly 
that even the man who was holding the dog, thirty 
yards away, felt that something was happening and 
turned our way. 

“‘Oh, the poor doggie!”’ said Euphemia. ‘‘Isn’t he 
a darling, Jack, and isn’t he miserable?” 

Already the man was half way across the market- 
place toward us, and I saw Fate closing in on me.’ For 
appearance’s sake I insisted on going to buy those 
buttons and “talking it over’ as we went; but from the 
way in which Euphemia skipped and bumped her bicycle 
into passersby it was evident that the subterfuge did not 
deceive her. 

The actual purchase was as humiliating as it could 
be. What was the use of my pretending to haggle, or to 
have any doubts of either the dog or the price, when 
Euphemia at my side was telling him in a loud voice 
what a beautiful doggie he was, and how kind she was 
going to be tohim? Both the manand the dog knew that 
I had no volition in the matter. All the loafers in the 
market, moreover, had gathered around to see me robbed, 
and they understood the situation just as well as the dog 
or the man. The only thing that I could do was to buy 
the animal as speedily as I could, while some semblance 
of being a free agent yet remained to me. 

It subsequently appeared that while the deal was 
being concluded either Euphemia had dropped or some- 
body had stolen the buttons. 

‘Never mind!”’ she said cheerfully. ‘I have the dog. 
I can get the buttons at another time.”’ 


4S Asa matter of fact we all went to get them the next 
day. This time we went in a motor car which my friend 
Winter had asked me to make use of while he was in 
Scotland. Bob ran behind it for the first three-quarters 
of a mile, after which—the pace being too much for him— 
he had the back seat all to himself. Having successfully 
accomplished the purchase of the buttons and avoided 
the marketplace, we left the car in a garage and had tea. 
Then, learning that an open-air concert was in progress 
in the public gardens, we went to listen to the music for 
an hour before starting home. I have not mentioned the 
fact that Bob, as we had named the dog, was only some 
eleven months old, and of all irresponsible created things 
a sheepdog pup is the most irresponsible. 

Bob, too, had tea—a rather more luxurious tea than 
we—and he sallied forth to face the world with us in the 
public gardens possessed of a huge content. In one half 
hour he had had more good things to eat than in all the 
weeks that he had been in the dog-dealer’s hands, and 
the universe met with his entire approbation. 

We found seats—the chairs being placed in irregular 
rows—and Bob, in all the docility of unwonted reple- 
tion, lay down by Euphemia’s side so quietly that 
she was beguiled into slipping his leash. The music 
was good and we forgot Bob until something of a sen- 
sation in the chairs immediately behind us told us that 
things out of the common were happening. Apparently, 
also, they were mirthful; so we turned to see what they 
might be, and coming back from a saunter among the 
seats was Bob, but what—what was it that he had 
around his neck? There was not much difficulty in 
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The Woman 


Who Wanted 
a Garden 


The First Stage 


T ALL began with the poets. They have such a love- 

some way of telling over garden sweets until one 

comes under the spell of them, until one is giddy 
with the perfume of them, athrill with the color of them, 
drowsy with the hum of che bees and the murmuring 
of the breeze among them. 

The Woman Who Wanted a Garden had always been 
poetry mad, and she hypnotized herself with garden 
words and dwelt contentedly in a city apartment for 
many a year. That is the cheapest way of indulging 
garden fancies. 

But in time she progressed from Keats and Shelley 
and Arnold, and the other growers of word roses and 
lilies, to the outdoor magazines. One may as well call 
it progression. At least she ate of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge and found the flavor disturbing. When 
one begins to ‘‘dig well-rotted stable manure in around 
the roots’’ of one’s roses, and spray one’s hollyhocks 
with Bordeaux mixture, and poke around one’s lark- 
spurs for fat white grubs, one’s garden humor changes. 
The poets lightly leap over green aphids and cutworms 
and black beetles. Their gardens never cry out for 
fungicides. Poetry gardening is not strenuous business. 

And yet the Woman Who Wanted a Garden turned 
her back upon word-magic and went in for facts. She 
tucked the word-magic away in the back of her brain 
where it hummed inspiration, and gave up the greater 
part of her gray matter to consideration of the gar- 
den’s grubby side. She still was bent upon having a 
garden of dreams, but she was willing and eager to dig 
and spray for it. Folk are fortunate who reach that stage on 
the road to the fulfillment of desire, speedily and painlessly. 


ZS Then came the buying of the farm—the farm for 
which the Farm Fiend and the Woman Who Wanted a Gar- 
den (who hereafter in this narrative shall be the Woman for 
short) had longed and hunted, year after year. Immediately 
the garden leaped from the realm of possibility to the realm 
of probability—of actuality. It was as good as realized. 

The old house, built by the Farm Fiend’s great grand- 
father, had stood for a hundred and fifty years among the 
trees that were older still. The gardens should echo the 
old-world note. Hollyhocks, sweet william, bleeding heart, 
bachelor’s buttons, clove pinks, damask roses—the Woman 
used to put herself to sleep at night by saying the long lists 
over to herself. Sometimes, though, she couldn’t go to sleep 
because box borders were so expensive and big, clipped 
clumps of box must needs be so long a-growing. Her poetry 
gardens had always been box-bordered and one entered 
them between huge clumps of box. 

The farm was bought in September but was not to be 
turned over to the new owners until November; so once 
more the Woman fell to gardening in a city flat, but with a 
difference. Now she sat at the library table, with magazines 
and books strewn around her, and drew plans and made lists. 
She had neglected to take any measurements in those few 
ecstatic days when the farm was being examined and bought, 
but that did not bother her. She could guess at dimensions 
and a few feet more or less wouldn’t make any difference 
ona real farm. Things need not dovetail. Thanks to a 
beneficent Providence she was now planning a garden—not 
furnishing a New York flat. 

She pinned her faith to ‘‘A Woman’s Hardy Garden”: 
amateur woman gardeners usually do. That is a most 

alluring, soul-satisfying 
book. The author leads 
one from vision to 
vision so insouciantly. 
She speaks of perennial 
borders, three hundred 
feet long and twelve fect 
wide,as though any child 
, might make one during 
play hour. She disposes 
of cartloads of stable 





















manure as though it were not a commodity whose value is 
beyond that of Oriental pearls and pigeon-blood rubies. 

The other garden books upon which the Woman spent 
her pocket money had the same effect, and the English 
books, though enchanting, were rather more prone to over- 
stimulus than their American rivals. Gardens have been 
growing so long in England that the folk who write about 
them forget the limitations of first-year gardening, and 
suggest adorable impossibilities with convincing calm. 

The Woman read and glowed with enthusiasm, but even 
in the first flush and fluff of her enthusiasm she realized that 
she could not have water gardens, and wild gardens, and 
rock gardens, and wall gardens, and such formal gardens and 
hardy borders as those of the books—all in the first year. 
She was disposed to be reasonable. For instance, in that 
matter of the hardy border. She entirely agreed with 
her favorite authors (Keats and Shelley and their fellow- 
poets now hid their diminished heads) that wherever there 
was a fence there should be a hardy border, but there were a 
good many fences on the farm. The sturdy New England 
pioneers who had cleared the ground had piled the luxuriant 
stone crop in stone walls wherever excuse could be found 
for a wall, and in some places where no excuse could be 
found. Even round about the house there were rather more 
walls than could conveniently and economically be flanked 
by hardy borders in one season. 

The Woman recognized this truth and heroically curbed 
her vaulting ambition. She would content herself with two 
hardy borders, a formal garden of modest dimensions, and a 
few vines and shrubs. There would be other years—and 
they were all headed her way. 


WEE The folk who were still living in the farmhouse were 
willing that the necessary flower-bed making should be done 
at once; and though the Woman was tied to the city by 
illness in the family the Farm Fiend ran up to the farm 
to see about having his orchard plowed, and opened 
diplomatic relations with certain local workmen who were 
willing—though not eager—to make the garden. 

The New England workman does not thirst for work ‘‘as 
the hart panteth after the water brooks.”” He may resign 
himself to it, if sufficiently urged beforehand, and not 
importunately urged after the work is under way; but the 
spirit that reared those stone-fence monuments seems to 
have died and been buried under them. 

However, the Woman secured workers and gave them 
orders. 

She felt very strongly with the English writers of garden 
books on the subject of having ‘‘a house bedded in flowers 
and shrubs and vines,’’ but there were difficulties in her way. 
A veranda was to be built all along the east side 
of the house in the spring, so there could be no 
planting there at present. Wide, stone flagging 
ran across the south end of the house outside 
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the kitchen door and windows—no flowers there. On 
the north side—the front of the house—thick clustering 
maples cast so dense a shade that not even grass could be 
coaxed to grow. The books advised rhododendrons in 
such a location, and the suggestion seemed to solve the 
problem until the Farm Fiend looked up rhododendron 
prices, and came out strongly for ferns which could be 
transplanted from the woods on the place. One could 
have high brakes against the house and masses of 
smaller ferns in front. So the Woman philosophically 
abandoned her rhododendrons. 

But on the west side of the house there was no 
obstacle to planting. There at least the house should 
be properly ‘‘ bedded in flowers.””. The Woman ordered 
a bed, six feet wide, made along the western wall, and 
turned her attention to a more pretentious border. 

To the east of the house, she remembered, there was 
a little plot of ground entirely inclosed by stone walls, 
except where an opening had been left opposite the 
house. The ground sloped gently, and was unplanted 
save for some gnarled old pear trees. From the veranda 
that was to be one would look out over this slope and 
across a wooded valley, where gleams of water sparkled 
through the leafy green, to row upon row of billowing 
blue hills. 

Here was the ideal garden inclosure. In imagination 
the Woman could see the finished garden, with wide, 
hardy borders along all the inclosing stone walls; a ter- 
race (not of the formal, clipped kind, but made with the 
upper level supported by a low stone wall, loosely 
built and chinked with earth so that rock-plants might 
clamber over it, as they clamber over such retaining walls 
in England); a path, and shallow, irregular steps leading 
down to a big, old-fashioned garden on the lower level; and 
a rose garden on the narrower upper terrace. 

The thing was foreordained. Nature and man _ had 
conspired, in order that one day a woman who wanted a 
garden might find an ideal spot on which to make it. 


WZ The more the Woman thought of the walled-in space 
the more enthusiastic she became. It would take time to 
realize her dream, but she could hug the thought of it and 
be patient, and she could make a beginning at once. She 
would put a wide, hardy border along the lower wall of the 
garden spot this first autumn; and in the spring—oh, all sorts 
of wonderful things might be possible in the spring. She 
told the Farm Fiend all about her plans, but he was reading 
about the effect of high-grade phosphates on orchard soil, 
and didn’t pay much attention to her. Flowers were—so 
he thought—things that went with women. If the Woman 
wanted them she must have them, but he intended to market 
his apples. The orchard was old, but it could be made to 
pay the taxes and the insurance, and at least a part of a 
man’s wages. Men are so prone to sordid materialism ! 

The time for transplanting was coming on apace. Appal- 
ling lists of ‘‘things that must be done in October”’ stared 
at the Woman from the pages of her garden books and 
magazines. Those ‘‘monthly reminder” chapters are 
exceedingly practical and helpful but they are trying to a 
nervous temperament, and the Woman read them until she 
grew panicky. Things must be done at once. 
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“She was Pawing Up the Moist, Rich Earth With Her Hands, and Finding a Reckless Joy in the Work” 
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She ordered a border, eight feet wide and one hundred 
feet long, made at the foot of the inclosure which tradition 
had named the “pear orchard.’’ That would do for a 
beginning, though she rather thought that the wall was 
a little longer than one hundred feet. As for the formal 
garden plan—that was easy. There was one in the 
Hardy Garden book that suited perfectly. The garden 
could be made at the foot of the pear orchard. Another 
year she could enlarge it, have the grading and terracing 
done above it, and send her tide of leaf and blossom 
surging up the slope. 

Just after her orders were given the Farm Fiend made 
another flying trip to the farm and came back with pessi- 
mism enveloping him asa garment. There were hundreds 
of things that must be done before winter, and nothing 
was getting itself done. Laborers in the vineyard were 
few, and the work did not hum in a fashion satisfactory 
to a New York business man. The city-bred man must 
slough off his city ideas of speed, and resign himself to 
processes as slow and leisurely as those of Mother Nature 
herself, if he hopes to find the enjoyment and relaxation 
in country life that will offset city wear and tear. But 
the Farm Fiend was not yet a philosopher: he felt that 
Nature and the rural workman could hustle —must 
hustle—and that it was up to him to make them hustle. 
Moreover, he grudged all energy and time devoted to 
what seemed to him non-essentials. How could any one 
keep men puttering over hardy perennials when the house 
roof leaked, and the cistern needed re-cementing, and 
the main chimney was tumbling down, and the barn floor 
wouldn’t hold up a horse, and the orchard hadn’t been 
pruned within fifteen years? 

He put this question feverishly to the Woman, but 
she didn’t allow it to irritate her. Even the most perfect 
of husbands—so she admitted to herself—must have his 
unreasonable ideas, his weak points. Why fuss when one 
discovered the flaws? And then, besides, a new florist’s 
catalog had just arrived and she really hadn’t time toargue. 


4H Not in all literature is there anything to compare 
with your inspired Nursery catalog for absorbing interest, 
descriptive rhapsody, poetic suggestion. When one has 
formed the catalog habit all other reading seems flat, stale 
and unprofitable. 

The Woman read and read, with ever-increasing joy. 
When she was not reading she was making out lists of 
flowers that she positively must have in her garden. 
Some she chose for color, some for fragrance, some for 
form; but many went down on her list for their names’ 
sake only. Word-magic again! She had never quite 
thrown off the spell of the poets: baby’s-breath, Can- 
terbury bells, ragged robin, love lies bleeding, bee balm, 
might not decorate her garden so bravely as would the 
gorgeous, Latin-named aristocrats of the phlox and peony 
and lily and iris tribes, but it would be pleasant to call 
their names over, even if they answered only in whispers. 

Hosts of annuals found place on the lists but they were 
for spring consideration. It was with the hardy perennials 
that she was concerned now. She must buy enough plants 
to start her hardy borders, and it was difficult to choose 
where one wanted all. When, after mighty self-restraint 
and inner conflict, she had made a completed list she fig- 
ured out how much the plants would cost and received a 
shock that made her, guiltily and secretively, set about 
modifying her list. 

The cutting and pruning of the list was a_ painful 
thing. Each plant came out with a heart-wringing tug; 
and no sooner was it out than she felt she could better 
part with any other on the list—and promptly put it back 
again. At last after long struggling she cut her original 
estimate in two, leaving out many flowers toward which 
her sentimental soul yearned, and stoically contenting 
herself with the few sturdy and effective favorites which 
would—so her garden authors assured her—make the 
most satisfactory showing the first season: phlox, early 
and late; Delphiniums, coreopsis, lilium candidum, 
Oriental poppies, Columbines, German iris, sweet william, 
pinks, hollyhocks, peonies and pearl yarrow. 

In the spring she would add Canterbury bells and fox- 
gloves, and there would be the whole army of lovely 
annuals. It was better to have good groups of a few 
flowers than one or two plants of each of many varieties. 
Yes, she would be content: she would have to be content. 
Even the revised list would make a hole in her pocket- 
money, and flower-bed making promised to be expensive. 


\4S5 She ordered her plants shipped the following week, 
and with modest pride told the Farm Fiend how reason- 
able and economical she had been. 

‘“Were the flower-beds almost ready ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, the men were digging around;’’ then—as an 
after-thought: ‘‘ Beds aren’t going to be big, are they ?”’ 

Once more the pride engendered by sacrifice glowed in 
the face of the Woman. 

“Oh, no!"’ she said. ‘I’ve cut them down. There’sa 
border a hundred feet long and eight feet wide, and another 
one forty feet long and six feet wide—and the garden; but 
I sha’n’t plant anything in the garden until spring.” 

The Farm Fiend’s eyebrows were retreating into his 
hair, but she did not notice the phenomenon. 

‘“You see,’’ she went on, ‘‘hardy perennial beds have 
to be prepared so carefully that I thought I’d better not 
try to make big ones this first year. You dig them out 
two feet deep and put a layer of well-rotted stable 
manure, a foot thick, all over the bottom. And then 
you put a layer of earth mixed with a little bonemeal and 
wood-ashes, and after that yeu alternate manure and 
earth until the trench is almost full, and you add a six- 
inch dressing of top soil to finish off with.” 

‘‘Good Heavens, girl, you’re crazy!’’ exploded the 
Farm Fiend. 

She looked surprised but firm. ‘‘No, I’m not. That’s 
exactly the way all the authorities say the 
beds should be made,” she insisted. 


for a vegetable garden from the farmers near our place. 
They’ll sell you the farm, or the crops, or the cattle, or 
the baby—but stable manure? Not on your life!’’ 

“‘One hundred feet long and eight feet wide; manure 
a foot deep, and layers, and another border—and a 
garden!’’ He was muttering disconnectedly now, but 
with deep feeling. 

The Woman sighed. ‘I'll write and tell the men to 
make the borders smaller and I’ll put off the formal 
garden until spring,” she said with an effort toward cheer- 
fulness. It was hard to find one’s way into Elysian fields 
blocked by a pile of stable manure; but one might as 
well be philosophical. ‘‘ Maybe we can club together and 
give each other a carload of stable manure for Christmas,” 
she suggested hopefully. 

“‘T was planning to give you an automatic orchard 
spray,’ objected the Farm Fiend, ‘‘but whatever will 
make you happiest, my dear 

And then, being foolish young things, even though 
they did own a farm, they laughed wholeheartedly, and 
the skies cleared. 


The Second Stage 


OLDEN October weather had given place to gray 

skies and threatening winds when the Woman went 

to the country to meet her hardy perennials. It was 

impossible for her to stay at the farmhouse and the 

nearest boarding place was in the village, six miles away, 

so she spent the night there and drove farmward early 
the next morning. 

The gray sky was more cheerlessly leaden than it had 
been overnight, and a penetrating mist was in the air, a 
mist likely at any moment to break down and drizzle. 
The hired horse ambled on past farm after farm where 
the esthetic had been ruthlessly sacrificed to the utili- 
tarian, and the Woman felt depressed. It was easy to feel 
depressed in such weather, and the average farm in a 
remote New England district usually is not an inspiring 
sight when the summer glamours of blue skies and 
greenery and sunshine have fallen away from it. The 
buildings need paint and repairs, and the fences, without 
their smothering tangle of wild vine and weed, are no longer 
picturesque. They are merely dilapidated, and the barns 
are planted squarely between the houses and the views, 
and the fields—bare of crops—show their stony roughness. 

After three or four miles of it the Woman felt heretical 
doubt creeping into her heart. She wondered whether 
she really had wanted a farm as much as she had thought 
she did. One could have a garden in a suburb — and 
neighbors—and a doctor—and steam heat. But she 
promptly stamped out the heresy. Their farm would 
be different—entirely different. Why, oh, why had none 
of these farmers seen to it that their walls were ‘‘ flanked 
by hardy borders,” and their houses properly ‘‘ bedded in 
flowers’’? Hardy chrysanthemums and dahlias and 
asters and African marigolds might be blooming yet, for 
there had been no very sharp frosts. 

The blaze of sunshiny yellow in the chrysanthemums 
and marigolds with which her place would glow when 
another autumn should call for good cheer encouraged 
her so that she was quite warm and happy by the time 
her own farm loomed up at the end of the road, though 
the mist had finally made up its mind that it was meant 
for a drizzle. Her house needed paint. Her stone walls 
were tumbledown and void of beauty save where—here 
and there—the crimson fingers of the woodbine clung to 
the stones, or scarlet sumach shouted through the gray- 
ness from among the dry weeds that had been masses of 
blossom, in September; but imagination moved its magic 
wand and she saw a bravery of late autumn flower and 
vine clambering around and over a fine old house 
gleaming snowy white in pale sunshine. One needs 
imagination when one undertakes the redeeming of an 
old farm. The venture calls for the soul of a poet, the 
physical strength of a giant, the disposition of a toy 
balloon and a working knowledge of masonry, carpentry, 
painting, paper-hanging, plumbing, chemistry, sanitation 
and improved farming methods. 











\&Z The man who had made the garden beds met the 
Woman at her own gates and led her through the drizzle 
to admire his handiwork. 

The garden bed beside the house looked rich and invit- 
ing. Surely any appreciative plant would grow there. 

But the border at the foot of the pear orchard! The 
border which under the Farm Fiend’s stern eye she had 
cut down from one hundred feet by eight to fifty feet by 
six! The woman rounded the house corner eagerly, stared 
out over the orchard slope and collapsed in a moist, 
dejected heap on the cellar door. 

Alack and alas for that terraced dream-garden! There 
was the walled-in slope. Money and time and labor could 
make of it an ideal garden; but even the Woman was 
not ambitious and optimistic enough to achieve a mental 
vision of that space, filled with “strong field-grown 


-plants”’ at the usual rate. 


For memory had played her false, and, as the truth 
was borne in upon her, she humbly made mental obei- 
sance to the masculine passion for yardsticks and exact 
measurements. The pear orchard covered at least an acre 
of ground! The stone wall at the foot, to which she had 
generously allowed a possible one hundred and fifty feet, 
stretched out to four hundred feet! And when after wad- 
ing down through the tall grass and weeds she got a view of 
her fifty-foot border the lonesome inadequacy of the little 
strip brought tears to her eyes, and helpless, hysterical 
mirth to her lips. 

Such an absurd, castaway, discouraged little brown 
strip it was, huddling under shadow of the stone wall and 
menaced on all sides by serried ranks of tall weeds and 
grasses—resentful of intrusion upon their privacy! Only 





“But where'll you get all that well-rotted 
stable manure?” 

That staggered her. She didn’t know 
where she would get it. She hadn't 
thought about it. Garden-makers in 
books did not get stable manure. They 
just had it—loads and loads of it. 

“Well, we haven’t it,” announced the 
Farm Fiend conclusively, ‘‘and, what's 
more, we can’t get it except by bankrupt- 
ing ourselves. I’ve tried to buy a little 





“The Hired Horse Ambled on Past Farm After Farm” 


the gayest and tallest of flowers planted here could ever 
be seen from the veranda, even if they should grow and 
thrive, and the slope should be kept closely clipped. 

“That bed was a sight of work,’”’ said the maker of 
gardens; ‘“‘there were old tree-stumps all along the wall, 
but I finally got them out. The bushes and weeds were 
fierce too. There’s a heap of good manure in that hole.” 

She nodded without enthusiasm. 

So it was for this sad exile that those hardy perennials 
had been bought. It was in order that clove pinks might 
be planted in a jungle—quite out of touch with civiliza- 
tion—that she had given up her new autumn hat, and 
had her library rug dyed a hideous, vivid green, instead 
of buying a new one. 

Words failed her. She turned and climbed the slope, 
lending a deaf ear to the man trotting cheerfully and 
conversationally beside her; but finally a question beat 
in upon her consciousness. 

“You weren’t expecting to put all those plants in the 
two beds, were you?”’ he asked. , 

Numb disappointment gave way to active apprehen- 
sion. She had ordered the plants before her garden 
plans were cut in two, and it hadn’t occurred to her that 
the order must be changed to meet the new conditions. 

“Oh, I think we can squeeze them in somewhere,” 
she said, with a hopefulness she did not feel. 


WES The plants were brought up from the cellar—such 
“‘very strong field-grown clumps”’ and so many of them. 
The Woman sat down in the woodshed, took books 
and magazines out of her suitcase, and read various 
chapters on planting. Then she and the maker of garden 
beds started in to do the planting in the border at the 
foot of the pear orchard. He was to do the actual 
work: she would superintend. That was the way it was 
planned; but things went very slowly, and not at all 
according to the chapters on planting, so she took a hand. 
To be more accurate she took two hands. She stooped 
down and worked with her gloves on at first. Within 
half an hour she was kneeling on the wet ground pawing 
up the moist, rich earth with her bare hands, and finding 
a reckless joy in the work. After one is quite soggy and 
one’s finger-nails are all broken off, and one Has distrib- 
uted dirt impartially over one’s face and hands and 
clothes, grubbing in the soil on a wet day isn’t such bad 
fun. Any child loves it, and what are we but children 
hampered by acquired respect for our clothes, and our 
complexions, and the opinions of our neighbors? 

Those ‘‘strong field-grown clumps”’ took up a prodig- 
ious amount of room. One really couldn’t get many of 
them into the bed if one planted them the prescribed 
distance apart; so the first crack was made in the law, 
as laid down in the chapters on planting, and the clumps 
were crowded in. 

When the bed was full—unequivocally, uncompromis- 
ingly full—the planters moved on to the bed beside the 
house. It wasn’t so lonesome as the other because it 
had the house for company; but viewed in connection 
with the load of plants dumped down before it it certainly 
did look inhospitable. However, there was no use in 
lamenting miscalculation. Hollyhocks went in next to 
the house—quantities of them. This west wall—so the 
Woman said grimly to herself—was going to be ‘‘ bedded 
in flowers,” if she never did another thing. 

In front of the hollyhocks clumps of white phlox— 
early and late; then Delphiniums and lilium candidum. 
Didn’t the books say that the two would ‘‘bloom at the 
same time and make the border a dream of beauty and of 
fragrance?’’ Coreopsis because it would ‘furnish a 
wealth of yellow bloom all season’’ and was ‘“‘ valuable 
for cutting.’”’ She had the catalog’s word for that, and 
sweet william was the right thing along the border’s edge, 
for it was warranted to be ‘“‘perfectly hardy and easily 
grown, its brilliant flowers lasting many weeks.”’ 





ZH The bed space narrowed and the pile of waiting 
plants still bulked large. The drizzle changed to a fine, 
steady rain that poured down inside the Woman’s collar 
and soaked through her cap. She kneeled in puddles and 
the water dripped off her forehead, blinding her eyes; but 
she had to go back home on the evening train, so she 
worked doggedly on. And when there was not an inch 
of space left she struggled to her feet and dripped, while 
she looked helplessly at the rows of hardy perennials, 
bought, paid for, and mutely demanding bed and board. 

‘“They must go in somewhere,” she said desperately. 

‘“Where?” asked the man. 

That was just it. Where? 

Five o’clock! She must start villageward by six at 
the latest. There was no time for making new beds. 
Hard frosts might be expected at any time now. 

‘“Where?”’ repeated the man. 

“Oh, anywhere!” groaned the Woman, and they put 
the plants in anywhere. 

The man and the Woman dug holes in the sod along 
the woodshed wall and stuck hollyhocks into them 
without even a trowelful of fertilizer to encourage them. 

They planted iris in sticky clay around the well-curb. 
They set out peonies in the hard, gravelly soil along the 
path to the icehouse. ‘‘Peonies are gross feeders; give 
them rich soil and quantities of manure,’”’ the Woman 
quoted savagely to herself as she poked the last peony 
clump into a hole and firmed the gravel in around it. 

She rose, shook herself, and retreated to the dry haven 
of the woodshed. There she washed her hands—with- 
out marked success—wiped off her face with a chamois 
powder-rag, made a futile effort to fluff up her dank 
hair, and chucked her garden books into her suitcase 
with something approaching viciousness. 

When the Farm Fiend met her at the station that night 
he showed a proper interest in hardy borders, but found 
her unresponsive. Being a man of some discretion and 
considerable married experience he switched 
the conversation to open fires and creamed 
oysters and succeeded in wakening a faint 
gleam of human interest. 

Later, dry, warm and fed, the Woman 
volunteered one illuminating remark about 
gardening. 

‘‘When I write my book,” she said 
crisply, “I shall call it ‘The Hardy 
Woman’s Garden.’ The Woman will have 
to be hardy—if she gets the garden.” 


The next “stages” of “The Woman Who Wanted a 


Garden’? will be told in The Journal for April 15. 
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Ethel Barrymore's 
Little Son 


By David Gray 


HREE years ago, in Chicago, a woman who had much to learn 

both about life and dramatic art said to Ethel Barrymore: 

“Don’t you think it spoils an actress to marry and have 
children?”’ 

“Well,” replied Miss Barrymore, ‘‘ you see, I was born and my 
mother was bornand my grandmother. My motherand grandmother 
both married and had lots of children. They acted until they died, 4 
and steadily improved as actresses.” 

Today Miss Barrymore—or Mrs. Russell Colt, as she is in private 
life—has an even more personal and convincing reply to the question 
in her own little son and in the fact that she has done her best and 
most notable work as an actress since his arrival. So far from 
believing that it spoils an actress to marry and live the life of the 
normal woman Miss Barrymore believes that it is a very important 
factor in her success. 

As far as she herself is concerned she considers her young son one 
of the vital reasons for her recent strides forward in her art. This 
circumstance invests Samuel Colt, who will be sixteen months old 
when this is read, with an interest and importance somewhat broader 
and deeper than that which attaches to most babies. He is, as it 
were, a partner in his mother’s stage success. 

If heredity means anything Ethel Barrymore’s son should have a 
great career before him. Few children come into the world with 
such an ancestry of talent behind them. Prob- 
ably not one has ever enjoyed the distinction of 
being the seventh generation of an unbroken 
line of brilliant and successful dramatic artists. 
For not only is his mother Ethel Barrymore, but 
his uncles are Lionel and Jack Barrymore; his 
great-uncle is John Drew; his grandfather was 
Maurice Barrymore; his grandmother, Georgie 
Drew Barrymore; his great-grandmother, the 
famous Mrs. Drew. Going still farther back, 
Mrs. Drew’s mother was a well-known actress, 
and there are records even of the latter’s father 
which describe him as a “‘ famous singer of sweet 
ballads.”” Beyond that there is a tradition that 
the family were gipsy players in the seventeenth 
century. But seven authentic generations are 
enough to make the case unique. 





N THE Colt side the little chap is the grand- 

son of Colonel Colt, prominent in Rhode 
Island politics and widely known in finance as 
president of one of the great rubber companies. 
His great-great-uncle was Samuel Colt—in- 
ventor of the revolver—for whom he is named. 
Thus while it is among the probabilities that he 
will become a great actor there would also be 
an explanation by heredity if he should become 
a mechanical genius and inventor. However, 
as all mothers know, this is a question about 
which one “ never can tell.”’ 

Master Samuel Colt made his bow upon the 
world’s stage on the 28th of November, 1909. 
Approaching the age of seventeen months he is 
much like other healthy children to the eye of 
the casual observer. He isa healthy, jolly baby 
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of the inquiring turn of mind. When he is not 
asleep nor exploring the immediate world of the 
nursery at Mamaroneck, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Colt, he is trying to seize everything that 
comes within reach and put it into his mouth, 
exactly as do other babies who are not the seventh 
generation of a distinguished line of actors. He 
inherits brown eyes from both his mother and 
father. His hair is brown also, and considered 
abundant and very beautiful for his age. In a 
word he is much like a thousand healthy, well- 
cared-for little boy babies who have been born 
into comfortable, happy homes. 

As is the case with other babies who have doting 
mothers it is fortunate that Samuel Colt at six- 
teen months cannot understand the attentions that 
are showered upon him by his. Otherwise he 
would begin life a very badly spoiled child. In the 
world of the theater, when the Saturday night per- 
formance is over, the actress who is playing on the 
road is generally a tired woman whose only thought 
is to go to bed and stay there until Monday after- 
noon; but Miss Barrymore, if she is within a night’s 
journey of New York, instead of going to bed 
takes a train for Mamaroneck and spends Sunday 
with her son. This is a sacrifice that few resident 
mothers would make. Of course during the long 
vacations of the summer months she is his con- 
stant companion. She is, infact, very much the 
“old-fashioned” kind of mother, and ‘‘ tends baby” 
because she likes it. Sammy’s father is equally his 
slave, and seems to enjoy providing watches to be 
dropped on the floor and suitable objects to be 
bitten. He expects to send him to Yale in the 
class of 1928. 


ISS BARRYMORE’S attitude toward the 

question of actresses marrying and making 
homes is that it is much more than merely a normal 
and desirable incident in the life of a dramatic 
artist. ‘‘To succeed in her art,’’ she told the 
writer, “‘an actress must be constantly working, 
developing and growing. She must fulfill herself as 
a woman if she hopes to fulfill herself as an artist; 
and this,”” she said—looking at the photograph of 
the baby—“‘is the greatest fulfillment of a woman. 
It follows therefore, so it seems to me, that it is 
also the most important basis for her development 
as an actress.’’ And it is certainly more than a 
coincidence that Miss Barrymore’s most import- 
ant and brilliant dramatic achievement has been 
her portrayal of Zoe Blundell in ‘‘ Mid-Channel.”’ 
For in this rdle the promise that she had displayed 
in her earlier work has been fulfilled. 

While Miss Barrymore was speaking of her son 
and his relation to her life and work as an artist 
she was in the theater attending a rehearsal of 
“Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,’’’ and suddenly she turned 
to that exquisite comedy for an illustration of the 
point that she was making. ‘‘See,”’ she said, ‘‘ how 
the fallacy that marriage and serious dramatic art 
are incompatible is refuted by Mr. Pinero in this 
very play. No playwright has ever known the 
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DRAWN BY WALTER TITTLE 


Here? Of course, I am alone ina strange city; I am 

working like a dog; I have very little money. But tell 
you solemnly, there is no joy in the Kaiser’s palace like the 
joy that lives in my bald, bare, comfortless room five flights 
up. There is no joy in the world like the sweep of wings that 
picks me up every morning and whirls me to my work, and 
then floats me home through the cold dark, with my voice 
safe inside me and just so many hours bigger and stronger. 
Forlorn? You speak like a steam-heated flat that has visited 
a baronial castle and found it not sufficiently ‘‘cozy.”’ 

I often wish that you were here. And yet—do you know— 
there is something rather exquisite in being wholly alone. 
People bring you definite good times but they do interrupt 
the glamour: you can’t dream properly if there is any one 
you know under the same roof. Friendly passings happen 
on the stairs —I have a smiling acquaintance with several— 
but we don’t stop nor speak. Oh, I like it, for, of course, 
they aren’t as nice as they look. They couldn’t be. So long 
as they keep still they are like beautiful expectations—charm- 
ing things just ahead. How wiselam. Girls usually grasp 
at everything in sight. They can’t learn how the enchant- 
ment stays on things if you leave them where they lie, just 
out of reach. 

I never have had a habitation that felt the way this room 
does, this big, stark, ugly room five flights up. It is so mine. 
I come fairly running to it at night, and the minute the 
student-lamp is lit it simply beams at me. I am housekeep- 
ing ina light fashion—I get my own breakfast and supper. 
Tonight I had corned beef, bread and butter, milk, an apple, 
and a cup of patent chocolate—the kind you make in the 
cup—and it was so good that I nearly cried over it. 

Truly, Ann, until you have sat in a vast, aged armchair, 
with a canned corned beef sandwich in one hand, and a 
glass of milk in the other, you have never known what 
food can be. Vary the corned beef with dried beef, ham, 
sardines; change the apple, now and then, for an orange; 
buy a queer little German cake or two, and you have a 
supper that is rapturous as well as hygienic. I am learning 
a lot about practical things. Jane, the household lunatic, is 
actually developing domestic intelligence. 

Oh, Ann, this good winter is going so fast—my good life 
is going so fast! I have such a sense of inner richness. Is 
it the joy of poverty? I read the article on ‘‘The Joys of 
Poverty” in the last number of your magazine with anger 
and disgust, for it was written by a silly professional moralist 
that she might add a few more of the joys of prosperity to 
her lot. Compared to the joys of prosperity the joys of 
pe ag are not visible to the naked eye: they have no case 

all. But the joy of poverty—this special sense of homely 
z liciousness—there 1s something in that, somewhere. 
Perhaps it is because imagination is left so uncluttered; 
perhaps servants and motors and engagements clog it so 
that it can’t get a free sweep, and you have to live on what 
you actually have rather than in a rainbow haze of what 
might be. 

Write me often, Ann. After all, one can’t quite live on 
smiling acquaintances in the halls. I wonder if you would 
have the wisdom to fly past: I doubt it. Writers always 
want to get in touch with everything as quickly as possible: 
they are greedy. They don’t know the epicurean joy of 
abstinence. 

1 should like to see you. JANE. 


[ie ANN: Forlorn? Lonely? Me—lonely? 


Y DEAR ANN: You make me tired! There is about 

as much connection between the joy that lives in my 
room and the people I smile at on the stairs as there is 
between the sunlight and any chance object it falls on. 
For pity’s sake stop dealing with literature for ladies: it is 
debasing what we used to call your mind. — I don’t in the 
least object to telling you about them. There is a German 
prima donna—we are a very good house—a floor or two 
lower down; an elderly Russian violinist; a French couple 
who teach languages; and an American who looks as if he 
had been ill—I don’t know his name. That is the extent 
of my smiling acquaintance. We have said, ‘“‘Oh, excuse 
me!’’ and ‘Oh, thank you, I must have dropped it!” and 
**Oh, it is not at all heavy; please don’t trouble!”’ 

If you can make anything out of these you are welcome 
to do so. Only, one doesn’t expect the cheap and obvious 
from you. There, I feel better. 

My voice is coming on wonderfully, Ann. I was started 
so right—that is going to save me years of waiting. Every- 
thing we hoped is true, and we didn’t hope half enough. 
Perhaps that is the joy, since you scorn the joy of poverty 
as an explanation: the joy of hope, and of working on a 
professional basis where your desire is taken seriously; where 
no one interrupts you to hook her gown, or complains that 
you monopolize the drawing-room with your practicing, or 
thinks it all nonsense that you must fuss over your health 
just because you sing. Clare Barrington used to say that 
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A Girl’s Letters to Her Chum That Changed as They Went Along 
By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Author of “Mothers and Fathers,” “The Top of the Morning,” etc. 


whenever she got really immersed in her composing some one 
came and dusted the legs of the piano, and that that was 
why she was not a great composer. Imagine a man submit- 
ting to leg-dusting in the middle of his work! He takes 
professional rights from the start, but women are only ama- 
teurs until the world says otherwise. Families do make it 
so hard. And I can see their side of it. It annoys them that 
mere Jane should begin to take her performances so solemnly, 
put on prima donna airs and expect to have her hours undis- 
turbed, just because her voice has been praised. It was 
almost a point of honor to interrupt the practicing; Jane 
needed to be taken down a peg. And, of course, an inter- 
ruption made in that spirit interrupts seven times as much 

s a plain, unavoidable one. Jane sizzles for half an hour 
afterward with righteous protest—and, I dare say, with 
unrighteous temper. 

Oh, dear, this is not very nice of me. You know how 
truly fond of my family I am. And when I come back 
established, labeled professional by outside verdict, they 
will be prouder than anybody; they will take my work and 
hours more seriously than I shall. They will be simply dear. 
I only have to prove that I am not an inflated amateur. 
Ah, but it is good to be free and alone while I prove it! It 
is the joy of freedom, I guess, after all. 

I meant every word I said about the joy of frugality— 
the deliciousness of crackers and milk. My baby-suppers 
satisfy me—soul and body. And yet—I met the Rhodes 
Coreys on the street yesterday and was invited to dine with 
them tomorrow night; and ever since thoughts of that 
expensive hotel dinner have given me strangely pleasant 
sensations, especially in the region of my lower teeth. 
Something farther down leaps and pants like a puppy on a 
string. The joy wells up at the prospect. The joy of what? 
Not of frugality this time, nor of freedom, nor the j joy of 
being alone in a strange city. For when they said, ‘‘We 
must get hold of Arthur Southard, too; he would be nice 
for her to know,” I didn’t hear myself protesting. I quite 
liked the sound of him. So tonight is as radiant because 
there is a party coming—genuine food and a man—as last 
night was radiant because there was nothing of the kind 
between me and my dreams. The joy of what? 

Devotedly, JANE. 


EAR ANN: With my work and the Coreys I haven’t 

had a minute to write. They are the dearest people. 
And to think that we had to come all the way over here to 
discover each other. Maud isn’t exactly clever, but she is 
so gay and sweet. There is a sort of glamour about every- 
thing she says and does—I can’t explain it. And Mr. 
Corey isn’t a bit commonplace when you really know him. 
He is enormously funny in his quiet way. I have gadded 
outrageously with them and a friend of theirs—but one 
can’t live entirely on work. 

Not that work is slighted. I am actually to be allowed to 
sing in a little concert of the pupils next month, I have gone 
so far and so fast. I can scarcely wait. There is no decent 
shyness in me. I simply love to stand up and open my mouth 
and sing to people. It is like the happiness you feel when 
you flyin dreams. The Coreys are coming to the concert, 
which will be rather amusing, for they have no idea of my 
voice. I have shrugged away from the subject as unimport- 
ant. Sickening vanity, isn’t it? Oh, Ann, I am so glad 
that I was not denied a modest amount ‘of vanity. I wouldn’t 
for worlds have the kind that gets hurt, or that can’t laugh 
at itself. But the thrilling fun of divining what the discreet 
and knowing old critics are whispering about me behind 
their hands—the joy of vanity! Perhaps that is what I 
have been trying to pin down and label. And if all is vanity 
then all is joy. But it is wonderful to feel in your hands a 
big golden key that will open any door in the world to you. 

Your JANE. 

Wasn't it odd that I should have met at the Coreys’ one 

of the smiling acquaintances of my own halls? 





HY aren’t you here, Anny? The concert is to be 

tomorrow night, and I have spent a glorious morning 
freshening and decorating my black gown. I should like to 
hang it all over with pretty things, as if it were a Christmas 
tree. I am one big secret chuckle over the way my three 
invited guests will look tomorrow night when I have sung. 
For there is no sense in pretending to you that I don’t know 
what a voice I have. And they don’t dream it; they are 
coming so sweetly, and politely, and encouragingly! Dear, 
dear people! 

I haven’t worked as whole-souledly as usual this last 
month; but one isn’t a singing machine. One has to have 
some human life. Sometimes I wonder if one doesn’t pay 
almost too high a price for a career. One wants the ordinary 
things—and think how I could sing lullabies! And then I 
remember my poor mother, with that wonderful voice inside 
her, and her days overwhelmed with the ordinary things— 
which included me. I can see now how unsatisfied she was. 
But for the hope of my voice she would have been very 
unhappy, I think. It is all so hard and puzzling. But 
people do manage to marry and to sing too, I know. Mean- 
while, I sing. The joy of it! I wish there was a land where 
the grown people sang and danced on the street corners as 
the fancy took them—balance with your partner, ladies’ 
chain with the nice, fat marketwoman, all hands round, 
then go on serenely about your business, uncriticised and 
unjailed. Does life in America feel like this? 

I will let you know how my great coup comes off. I 
sha’n’t be frightened—that is one joy. 

Devotedly, JANE. 


NN, DEAR: The little concert went off very nicely. I 
meant to write you all about it last week, but I have 
since been rather tired. I thought I sang well; the Coreys 
were very enthusiastic. Your letters have been dear. I will 
answer them properly when I am a little less tired. The 
Coreys have gone so I shall have plenty of opportunity to 
rest. The weather is cold and nasty. This isn’t a letter— 
but I was afraid you would think there was something the 
matter if I didn’t write. That is fine about the magazine. 
Go on booming. Your affectionate JANE. 
(Page 16) 


ina was a foolish note I sent you yesterday, Ann dear. 
At the time I thought it very successful—my head com- 
pletely in the sand, and so, of course, you couldn’t make 
me out. Why is it that it takes a night’s sleep to see through 
your own letters? Not that I slept much 

You might as well have the truth. It seems that my 
vanity is the kind that gets hurt, after all, and that I can’t 
laugh at it. Do you remember my speaking of an Arthur 
Southard whom I was to meet at the Coreys’? He is an 
American architect who had a bad breakdown after an 
illness, and was ordered abroad for the winter. He has been 
doing some mild studying here and going to the opera; he 
knows a great deal about music and plays a little, very 
delightfully. He is quite the most attractive man I have 
ever known; I thought him that long before I met him. (Oh, 
yes, he is my smiling acquaintance of the halls. I don’t 
care!) It was the hope of impressing him that made me so 
excited about the concert. We had been having a wonder- 
ful time, and I had kept back the secret of my voice by main 
force. I knew he was horribly fastidious about voices; I had 
heard him slay some of the world’s best known, in his cool, 
friendly, easy fashion. But in my magnificent vanity I 
hadn’t a tremor for myself. I sat on the edge of my chair 
wishing for nothing on earth but the chance to walk forward 
on the platform and—sing! 

Well, I sang, and my voice had never done better in its 
life. I had all the rest, pupils and teachers and friends, 
tensely silent, and then shouting; good little Maud Corey in 
tears, and Mr. Corey stammering and semi-profane with 
astonishment. But the one for whom it had been done—I 
missed him—utterly. I ought to tell this humorously, for 
it really was funny, but the joy of vanity is still a little too 
much for me. When I had finished I looked at him— 
cold, depressed, disappointed, his eyes fixed on his hands: 
he would not even clap them. (I liked his honesty in 
that.) Incommon decency he had to speak to me afterward, 
when the Coreys were exploding, and embracing me, and 
trying to express what they thought; but there was only a 
polite mumble and a chilly handshake. It was the most 
hideous disappointment of my life. 

I have not seen him since, though we live in the same 
building, and used to meet at least once a day on the stairs. 
I suppose he dodges. Why can’t he be decently frank about 
it? If he would walk up to me and say, “‘I don’t like your 
stupid voice; and now that is said and over with—so let us 
go on being friends,” I could say back, “ You are a carping 
fanatic, and you don’t know a voice when you hear it; but 
I don’t mind,” and then it would be all right—or, at least, 
bearable. It is conceited of him to think his opinion so 
important that he doesn’t dare come near me. But then it 
is important. He does know about other voices. And so, 
perhaps, about mine! Shall I always disappoint the fastidi- 
ous—the finely discriminating? My house of cards is 
tumbling down, my gaunt old room is dreary. Lack of 
money is all very well when the joy-tide is in, but when it 
goes out the bare poverty is neither sightly nor savory. 
Canned corned beef must be taken sandwiched between 
youth and hope. I feel a thousand years old, and what is 
the sense of hoping if I am always going to fall short of 
the highest? 

Oh, Ann, what afool lam! And what a wretched egotist ! 
Not a line about you or your affairs. I will write you 
decently some other day. Don’t read too much between the 
lines of this—or, at least, don’t answer what you read there. 

ANE. 

A polite card has just come, expressing best a and 

good-by—also some polite yellow roses. Well! 


EAR ANN: I can’t describe my gown; it was born, 

not made. I will send you one of the pictures of it, with 
me inside, as soon as they are finished. The blessed family 
must have gone without coal last winter to produce that 
check; but I shall soon make it up to them. It is very 
touching, how excited they are over it all, when they care 
nothing for music itself and are bored to tears by concerts 
and opera. I am growing wildly impatient to see them— 
and home—and especially you. 

The great event is tomorrow night, and I am no more 
nervous nor self-distrustful than I was before that little 
concert of the pupils nearly two years ago. Oh, that was 
a ghastly time, Ann! I can’t make fun of it, even now. It 
was not just an affair of the senses—a girl’s flame. Though 
it came so quickly, that was inspired intuition: I knew, as if 
by revelation, that I had found the man whom I could care 
for supremely, without any compromise, any glossing over 
or explaining. I didn’t for a minute think him perfect for 
any one else; he simply was the one perfect mate for me. 
But I was so young for my age, so wild with life, while he 
was over thirty—and pulled down by illness—I dare say he 
would have run away even without his disappointment in 
my voice. I wouldn’t undoa moment of it. And the suffer- 
ing did everything for my career, for besides putting a bigger 
element into my voice it made me turn so exclusively to 
work. The Coreys’ visit had proved how dangerously open 
I was to distractions, but this closed me all up again. And 
it made me vow that I would sing well enough, even for 
him, before I died. So I have fed myself—body and soul-- 
to my voice; and here I am, nineteen months later, with 
the big concert-hall sold out to the roof, to hear me. 

I don’t go about broken-hearted, you know. I am 
serene and cheerful and have very good times. But the 
joy I used to write you about has never come back to my bare 
old room. I have been joyous for specific causes; but that 
especial joy rose highest when there was no visible cause 
at all. I wish I could feel it once again, pouring all over 
me like a big golden tide. But I suppose it was unrnarred 
youth. 

It is a relief to write you all this, dearest Anny, though I 
suppose it has been between the lines of my letters right 
along. Iam not sentimental about it (the one sickliness 
that I can’t conquer is that the sight and smell of certain 
yellow roses make me feel deathly ill). I am interested in 
other men, and some day I shall take one of them ard havea 
very nice time with him; for when a voice is as big as mine, 
and publicly settled, as mine will be after tomorrow night, 
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Il —Romance 


HE Dowager had a very sensible 
theory that boarding-school girls 
should be kept little girls until 
their school life was over, and they 
stepped out, fresh and eager and spon- 
taneous, to greet the grown-up world. 
St. Ursula’s was a cloister in fact 
as in name. The masculine half of the 
human species was not supposed to count. 

Sometimes a new girl was inclined to turn 
up her nose at the youthful pastimes that con- 
tented her companions. But in the end she 

would be drawn irresistibly into the current. 
She would learn to jump rope and roll hoops, 
to participate in paper chases ’cross country, 
to skate and coast and play hockey on winter 
afternoons, to enjoy molasses-candy pulls and 
pop corn around the big open fire on Saturday 
nights, or impromptu masquerades — when 
the school raided the trunks in the attic for 
costumes. After a few weeks’ time the most 
spoiled little worldling lost her consciousness 
of calls outside of ‘‘ bounds” and surrendered 
to the spirit of the youthful sisterhood. 

But girls in their teens answer readily to 
the call of romance. And occasionally in the 
twilight hour between afternoon study and the 
dressing-bell, as they gathered in the window- 
seat with faces to the western sky, the talk 
would turn to the future, particularly when 
Rosalie Patton was of the group. Pretty, 
dainty, inconsequential little Rosalie was preéminently 
fashioned for romance; it clung to her golden hair and looked 
from her eyes. She might be hazy as to the difference 
between participles and supines, she might hesitate on her 
definition of a parallelopiped, but when the subject under dis- 
cussion was one of sentiment she spoke with conviction. For 
hers was no mere theoretical knowledge: it was gained by 
personal experience. Rosalie had been proposed to! 

She confided the details to her most intimate friends and 
they confided them to their most intimate friends until, 
finally, the whole school knew the entire romantic history. 

Rosalie’s preéminence in the field of sentiment was held 
entirely fitting. Priscilla might excel in basket-ball, Conny 
Wilder in dramatics, Keren Hersey in geometry, and Patty 
Wyatt in—well, in impudence and audacity—but Rosalie 
was the recognized authority in matters of the heart, and, 
until Mae Mertelle Van Arsdale came, nobody thought of 
questioning her position. 

Mae Mertelle spent an uncomfortable month shaking into 
place in the school life. The point in which she was accus- 
tomed to excel was clothes, but when she and her four trunks 
arrived she found to her disgust that clothes were not useful 
at St. Ursula’s. The sehool uniform reduced all to a dead 
level in the matter of fashion. There was another field, 
however, in which she might hope for supremacy. Her own 
sentimental history was vivid compared to the colorless lives 
of most, and she proceeded to assert her claims. 






WES One Saturday evening in October half a dozen girls 
were gathered in Rosalie’s room on piled-up sofa-cushions, 
with the gas turned low, and the light of the hunter’s moon 
streaming through the window. They had been singing 
softly in a minor key, but gradually the singing turned to 
talk. The talk—in accordance with the moonlight and the 
flying clouds—was in a sentimental vein, and it ended, natu- 
rally, with Rosalie’s Great Experience. Between maidenly 
hesitations and many promptings she retold the story; the 
new girls had never heard it and to the old girls it was 
always new. 

The stage setting had been perfect—a moonlit beach and 
lapping waves and rustling pine trees. When Rosalie 
chanced to omit any detail her hearers—already familiar 
with the story—eagerly supplied it. 

“‘It was a case of love at first sight,’’ said Rosalie. ‘‘Until 
he met me he had always been a misog-er-nist—a woman- 
hater, you know. He had never been interested in any- 
thing but football and shooting and prize fights. But after 
he knew me it changed his whole life. He could never care 
for the same brutal sports again.” 

“How old was he?’’ somebody asked. 

‘Nineteen years and three months.” 

“‘That’s exactly the right age for a man!’’ Evalina Smith 
declared. “I don’t like’em after twenty. They get too set.” 

“He was a Sophomore in Princeton,’ Rosalie murmured 
regretfully. 

“Is he dead?” inquired one of the new girls, curiously 
inquiring into this persistent use of the past tense. 

‘‘He is dead to me,” said Rosalie. 

‘Tell how it happened,’”’ they begged. 

“Well, it was the last night of his vacation and we were 
strolling on the beach. The music of a waltz from the 
casino mingled with the moonlight overhead. And then, 
after a long silence, he — he——’’ Rosalie paused. 

“What did he say?”’ they urged. 

“He said he couldn’t live without me.”’ 

‘‘And what did you say?” 

“T said I was awfully sorry, but he’d have to.” 

‘“‘And he held your hand all the time he was talking,” 
Priscilla prompted. 

“Oh, Rosalie! Did he?” in a shocked chorus from the 
newcomers. 

‘““Y-yes. He just sort of took hold of it and forgot to let 
go, and I didn’t like to remind him.” 

‘‘And then what happened ?”’ 

“‘Nothing happened,” she was obliged to confess. ‘I 
s’pose something might have happened if I’d accepted him; 
but, you see, I didn’t.” 

‘“‘But you were very young at the time,’ suggested 
Evalina Smith. ‘‘ Are you sure you knew your own mind?” 

Rosalie nodded with an air of melancholy regret. 


* 


“Yes. I knew I couldn’t ever 
love him, because he—well, he had 
an awfully funny nose. It started 
to point in one direction, and then 
changed its mind and pointed in 
the other.” 

Her hearers would have preferred 
that she had omitted this detail; 
but Rosalie was literal-minded, and 
lacked the story-teller’s instinct for 
suppression. 

‘*He asked if there wasn’t any 
hope that I would change,’’ she 
added pensively. ‘‘I told him that 
I could never love him enough to 
marry him, but that I would al- 
ways respect him.” 

“And then what did he say?” 

‘He said he wouldn’t commit 
suicide.” 

A profound hush followed, while 
Rosalie gazed at the moon and 
the others gazed at Rosalie. With 
her piquant face and violet eyes and 
shining hair she was entirely their 
ideal of a story-book heroine. They 
did not think of envying her; they 
merely wondered andadmired. She 
was crowned by natural right Queen 
of Romance. 


NZS Mae Van Arsdale, who had 
listened in silence to the recital, 
was the first to break the spell. 
She rose, fluffed upher hair, straight- 
ened her blouse and politely sup- 
pressed a yawn. 

‘“‘Nonsense, Rosalie! You’re a 
silly little goose, to make such a 
fuss over nothing. Good- night, 
children. I’m going to bed.” 

She sauntered toward the door, 
but paused on the threshold to 
drop the casual statement, ‘‘J’ve ue 
been proposed to three times.’ 

A shocked gasp arose from the 
circle at this lése-majesté. The disdainful condescension 
of a new girl was more than they could brook. 

‘“‘She’s a horrid old thing and I don’t believe a word she 
says!’’ Priscilla declared stoutly as she kissed poor, crushed 
little Rosalie good-night. 

This slight contretemps marked the beginning of strained 
relations. Mae Mertelle gathered her own adherents, and 
Rosalie’s special coterie of friends rallied to the standard of 
their Queen. They intimated to Mae’s followers that the 
quality of the romance was quite different in the two cases. 
Mae might be the heroine of any number of commonplace 
flirtations, but Rosalie was the victim of a grande passion. 
She was marked with an indelible scar that she would carry 
to the grave. In the heat of their allegiance they overlooked 
the crookedness of the hero’s nose and the avowed fact that 
Rosalie’s own affections had not been engaged. 

But Mae’s trump card had been withheld. Whispers 
presently spread about under the seal of confidence. She was 
hopelessly in love. It was not a matter of the past vacation, 
but of the burning present. Her room-mate wakened in the 
night to hear her sobbing to herself. 

She had no appetite—her whole 





, You're a Silly Littke Goose, to Make Such a Fuss Over Nothing — 


I’ve Been Proposed to Three Times’” 


Before the throbbing reality of this romance Rosalie’s 
poor little history paled into nothing. 

Then the plot began to thicken. Studying the lists of 
incoming steamers Mae announced to her room-mate that he 
had landed. He had given his word to her father not to 
write, but she knew that in some way she would hear. And 
sure enough—the following morning brought a nameless 
bunch of violets. There had been doubters before, but at 
this tangible proof of devotion skepticism crumbled. 

Mae wore her violets to church on Sunday. The school 
mixed its responses in a shocking fashion—nobody pre- 
tended to follow the service. All eyes were fixed on Mae's 
upturned face and far-off smile. Patty Wyatt pointed out 
that Mae had taken special pains to seat herself in the light 
of a stained-glass window, and that occasionally the rapt 
eyes scanned the faces of her companions to make sure that 
the effect was reaching across the footlights. But Patty’s 
insinuation was indignantly repudiated by the school. 

Mae was at last triumphantly secure in the réle of leading 
lady. Poor little Rosalie no longer had a speaking part. 





table could testify to that. In 
the middle of dessert, even on ice- 
cream nights, she would forget to 
eat, and, with her spoon half raised, 
would sit staring into space. When 
reminded that she was at the table 
she would start guiltily, and hastily 
bolt the rest of the meal. Her 
enemies unkindly commented upon 
the fact that she always came to 
before the end, so she got as much 
as anybody else. 


WES Gradually, the details of the 
romance spread abroad. The man 
was English— Mae had met him on 
the steamer—and some day, when 
his elder brother died (the brother 
was suffering from an incurable 
malady that would carry him off 
in a few years), he would come into 
the title; though just what the title 
was Mae had not specifically stated. 
But in any case her father was a 
staunch-American. He hated the 
English and he hated titles. No 
daughter of his should ever marry a 
foreigner. If she did she would 
never receive a dollar from him. 
However, neither she nor Cuthbert 
cared about the money. Cuthbert 
had plenty of his own. His name 
was Cuthbert St. John—pro- 
nounced ‘‘Sinjun.’”’ He had four 
names in all, but those were the 
two he used the most. He was in 
England now, having been sum- 
moned by cable owing to the crit- 
ical condition of his brother’s health, 
but the crisis was past and Cuth- 
bert would soon be returning. 
Then — Mae closed her lips in a 
straight line and stared defiantly 
into space—her father should see! 
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You’re to Break Your Engagement to Cuthbert 
St. John, and Never Refer to it Again’” 





(Page 17) 
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The affair ran on for several weeks, gathering momen- 
tum asit moved. Inthe European Travel Class, that met 
on Monday nights, ‘English Country Seats” was the sub- 
ject of one of the talks, illustrated by the stereopticon. 
As a stately, terraced mansion—with deer cropping grass 
in the foreground—was thrown upon the sereenh Mae 
Mertelle suddenly grew faint. She vouchsafed no reason 
to the housekeeper, who came with hot-water bottles and 
cologne, but later she whispered to her room-mate that 
that was the house where he was born. 

Violets continued to arrive each Saturday, and Mae 
became more and more distrait. 

The annual basket-ball game with Highland Hall, a 
near-by school for girls, was imminent. St. Ursula’s had 
been beaten the year before; it would mean everlasting 
disgrace if defeat met them a second time, for Highland 
Hall was a third their size. The captain harangued and 
scolded an apathetic team. ‘It’s Mae Mertelle and her 
beastly violets!” she disgustedly grumbled to Patty. 
“‘She’s taken all the fight out of them.” 


\2463 The teachers meanwhile were uneasily aware that 
the atmosphere was overcharged. The girls stood about 
in groups, thrilling visibly when Mae Mertelle passed by. 
There was a moonlight atmosphere about the school that 
was not conducive to high marks in Latin prose compo- 
sition. The matter finally became the subject of an 
anxious Faculty meeting. There were no actual data at 
hand—it was all surmise—but the source of the trouble 
was evident. The school had been swept before by a 
wave of sentiment: it was as catching as the measles. 
The Dowager was inclined to think that the simplest 
method of clearing the atmosphere would be to pack Mae 
Mertelle and her four trunks back to the paternal fireside 
and let her mother deal with the case. Miss Lord was 
characteristically bent upon fighting it out. She would 
stop the nonsense by force. Mademoiselle, who was 
iacliend to sentiment, feared that the poor child was really 
suffering. She thought sympathy and tact But 
Miss Sallie’s bluff common-sense’ won the day. If the 
sanity of St. Ursula’s demanded it Mae Mertelle must 
go; but she thought by the use of a little diplomacy both 
St. Ursula’s sanity and Mae Mertelle might be preserved. 
Leave the matter to her. She would use her own methods. 

Miss Sallie was the Dowager’s daughter. She managed 
the practical end of the establishment—provided for the 
table, ruled the servants, and directed with the utmost 
ease the two hundred acres of the school farm. Between 
the details of horseshoeing and haying and _ butter- 
making she lent her abilities wherever needed. She never 
taught, but she disciplined. The school was noted for 
unusual punishments, and most of them originated in 
Miss Sallie’s brain. Her title of ‘‘Dragonette’’ was be- 
stowed in respectful admiration of her mental qualities. 





24 The next day was Tuesday, Miss Sallie’s regular 
time for inspecting thefarm. Asshecame downstairs after 
luncheon, drawing on her driving gloves, she just escaped 
stepping on Conny Wilder and Patty Wyatt, who, flat on 
their stomachs, were trying to poke out a golf ball from 
under the hatrack. 

“Hello, girls!’”’ was her cheerful greeting. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you like a little drive to the farm? Run and tell Miss 
Wadsworth that you are excused from afternoon study. 
You may stay away from Current Events this evening and 
make it up.” 

The two scrambled into hats and coats in excited 
delight. A visit to Round Hill Farm with Miss. Sallie 
was the greatest good that St. Ursula’s had to offer. 
For Miss Sallie—out of bounds—was the funniest, most 
companionable person in the world. 

After an exhilarating five-mile drive through a brown 
and yellow October landscape they spent a couple of 
hours romping over the farm, had milk and ginger 
cookies in Mrs. Spence’s kitchen, and started back, 
wedged in between cabbages and eggs and butter. They 
chatted gayly on a dozen different themes—the Thanks- 
giving masquerade, a possible play, the coming game 
with Highland Hall, and the lamentable new rule that 
made them read the editorials in the daily papers. 
Finally when conversation flagged for a moment Miss 
Sallie dropped the casual inquiry: 

“‘ By-the-way, girls, what has got into Mae Van Arsdale? 
She droops about in corners and looks as dismal as a 
moulting chicken.” 

Patty and Conny exchanged a glance. 

“‘Of course,’’ Miss Sallie continued cheerfully, ‘‘it’s 
perfectly evident what the trouble is. I haven’t been con- 
nected with a boardirz-school for ten years for nothing. 
The little idiot is posing as the object of an unhappy 
affection. You know that I never favor tale-bearing, 
but, just as a matter of curiosity, is it the young man who 
passes the plate in church, or the one who sells ribbon in 
Marsh and Elkins’s?’”’ 

“‘Neither.”’ Patty grinned. ‘“‘It’san English nobleman.” 

“‘What?”’ Miss Sallie stared. 

‘‘And Mae’s father hates English noblemen,’’ Conn 
explained, ‘‘and has forbidden him ever to see her again.” 

“‘Her heart is broken,” said Patty sadly. ‘‘She’s going 
into a decline.” 

“And the violets?’”’ inquired Miss Sallie. 

“He promised not to send her any letters, but violets 
weren’t mentioned.” 

‘“*H'm, I see!”’ said Miss Sallie; and after a moment of 
thought: “Girls, | am going to leave this matter in your 
hands. I want it stopped.” 

“Tn our hands?” 

“The school can’t be stirred up any longer, but the 
matter’s too silly to warrant the teachers taking any 
notice of it. This is a thing that ought to be regulated by 
public opinion. Suppose you see what you can do—I 
will appoint you a committee to bring the school back to 
a solid basis of common-sense. I know that I can trust 
you not to talk.” 

“I don’t exactly see what we can do,” said Patty 
dubiously. 

‘You are usually not without resourcefulness,’’ Miss 
Sallie returned with a flickering smile. ‘‘ You may have 
carte blanche to choose your own methods.” 

“And may we tell Priscilla?’ Conny asked. ‘‘We 
must tell her because we three 4 

““Hunt together?’’ Miss Sallie nodded. ‘Tell Priscilla 
and let it stop at that.” 

The next afternoon when Martin drove into the village 
to accomplish the daily errands he dropped Patty and 





Priscilla at the florist’s—empowered by the school to 
urchase flowers for the rector’s wife and new baby. 
hey turned inside, their minds entirely occupied with the 

rival merits of red and white roses. They ordered their 

flowers, inscribed the card, and then waited aimlessly 
till Martin should return to pick them up. Passing down 
the counter they came upon a bill-sticker, the topmost 
item being: ‘Violets every Saturday to Miss Mae Van 

Arsdale, St. Ursula’s School.”’ 

They stopped and stared for a thoughtful moment. 
The florist followed their gaze. 

“Do you happen to know the young lady who ordered 
them vi lets?’ he inquired. ‘‘She didn’t leave any name, 
and I'd like to know if she wants me to keep on sending 
"em. She only paid up to the first, and the price is going 
u ’ 


“‘No, I don’t know who it was,” said Patty, with well- 
assumed indifference. ‘What did she look like?” 

“‘She—she had on a blue coat,”’ he suggested. As all 
sixty-four of the St. Ursula girls wore blue coats his 
description was not helpful. 

“Oh,” Patty prompted, ‘‘ was she quite tall, with a lot 
of yellow hair and i 
“That’s her!” 

He recognized the type with some assurance. 

“‘It’s Mae herself!” Priscilla whispered excitedly. 

Patty nodded and commanded silence. 

“‘We'll tell her,’’ she promised. ‘‘And by-the-way,” 
she added to Priscilla, ‘‘I think it would be nice for us to 
send some flowers to Mae from our—er—secret society. 
But I’m afraid the treasury is pretty low just now. 
They'll have to be cheaper than violets. What are your 
cheapest flowers?’’ she inquired of the man. 

““There’s a kind of small sunflower that some people 
likes to use for decoration. ‘Cut-and-come-again’ they’re 
called. I can give you a good-sized bunch for fifty cents. 
They make quite a show.” 

“‘Just the thing! Send a bunch of sunflowers to Miss 
Van Arsdale with this card.” Patty drew a blank card 
toward her, and in an upright backhand traced the 
inscription, ‘‘ Your disconsolate C. St. J.” 

She sealed it in an envelope, then regarded the florist 
sternly. 

“Are you a Mason?”’ she asked, her eye on the crescent 
in his buttonhole. 

““Y-yes,” he acknowledged. 

“Then you understand the nature of an oath of 
secrecy. You are not to divulge to any one the sender of 
these flowers. The tall young lady with the yellow hair 
will come in here and try to make you tell who sent them. 
You are not toremember. It may even have been a man. 
You don’t know anything about it. This secret society 
at St. Ursula’s is so very much more secret than the 
Masonic Society that it is even a secret that it exists. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

‘‘T—yes, Miss,’’ he grinned. 

“Tf it becomes known,” she added darkly, “‘I shall not 
be responsible for your life.” 

She and Priscilla each contributed a quarter. 

“It’s going to be expensive!” Patty sighed. ‘I think 
we'll have to ask Miss Sallie for an extra allowance while 
this committee is in session.” 





ZS Mae was in her room, surrounded by an assemblage 
of her special followers, when the flowers arrived. She 
received the box in some bewilderment. 

“‘He’s sending flowers on Wednesdays as well as 
Saturdays!’’ her room-mate cried. ‘‘He must be getting 
desperate.” 

Mae opened the box amid an excited hush. 

“How perfectly lovely!’’ they cried in chorus, though 
with a slightly perfunctory undertone. They would have 
preferred crimson roses. 

Mae regarded the offering for a moment of stupefied 
amazement. She had been pretending so long that by 
now she almost believed in Cuthbert herself. The circle 
was waiting, and she rallied her powers to meet this 
unexpected crisis. 

‘‘T wonder what sunflowers mean?”’ she asked softly. 
“‘They must convey some message. Does anybody know 
the language of flowers?’’ 

Nobody did know the language of flowers; but they 
were relieved at the suggestion. 

“‘Here’sacard!’’ Evatina Smith plucked it from among 
the bristling leaves. 

Mae made a motion to examine it in private, but she 
had been so generous with her confidences heretofore that 
she was not allowed to withdraw them at this interesting 
point. They leaned over her shoulder and read it aloud: 

‘“**Vour disconsolate C. St. J.”. Oh, Mae, think how he 
must be suffering!” 

“Poor man!” 

‘“‘He simply couldn’t remain silent any longer.” 

“‘He’s the soul of honor,” said Mae. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
write a real letter because he promised not to, but I 
suppose—a little message like this ie 

Patty Wyatt, passing the door, sauntered in. The card 
was exhibited in spite of a feeble protest from Mae. 

“That handwriting shows a lot of character,’ Patty 
commented. 

This was considered a concession; for Patty from the 
first had held aloof from the cult of Cuthbert St. John. 
She was Rosalie’s friend. 





24H The days that followed were filled with bewildering 
experiences for Mae Mertelle. Having accepted the first 
installment of sunflowers she could not well refuse the 
second. Once having committed herself she was lost. 
Candy and books followed the flowers in horrifying pro- 
fusion. The candy was of an inexpensive variety— Patty 
had discovered the ten-cent store—but the boxes that 
contained it made up in decorativeness what the candy 
lacked; they were sprinkled with Cupids and roses in 
vivid profusion. A message in the same backhand accom- 
panied each gift, signed sometimes with initials and some- 
times with a simple “‘ Bertie.”” Parcels had never before 
been delivered with such unquestioning promptitude. 
Miss Sallie was the one through whose hands they went; 
she glanced at the outside, scrawled a ‘‘ Deliver,’’ and the 
maid would choose the most embarrassing moments to 
comply—aiways when Mae Mertelle was surrounded by 
an audience. 

Mae’s Englishman—from an object of sentiment—in 
a few days’ time became the joke of the school. His 
taste in literature was as impossible as his taste in candy. 


He ran to titles which are supposed to be the special 
prerogative of the kitchen: “ Loved and Lost,”’ ‘‘A Born 
Coquette,” ‘Thorns Among the Orange Blossoms.” 
Poor Mae repudiated them, but to no avail; the school 
had accepted Cuthbert and was bent upon eliciting all 
the entertainment possible from his British vagaries. 
Mae’s life became one long dread of seeing the maid 
appear with a parcel.: The last straw was the arrival of a 
complete edition—in paper—of Marie Corelli. 

““He—he never sent them!” she sobbed. ‘‘Somebody’s 
just trying to be funny.”’ 

“You mustn’t mind, Mae, because they aren’t just the 
sort that an American man would choose,” Patty offered 
comfort. ‘‘You know that Englishmen have queer 
tastes, particularly in books. Everybody reads Marie 
Corelli over there.” 


ZS The next Saturday a party of girls was taken to the 
city for shopping and the matinée. Among other errands 
the Art Class visited a egg ron dealer’s to purchase 
some early Italian masters. Patty’s interest in Giotto 
and his kind was not very keen, and she sauntered off 
on a tour of inspection. She happened upon a pile of 
actors and actresses, and her eye brightened as she 
singled out a large photograph of an unfamiliar leading 
man with curling mustache and dimpled chin, and large, 
appealing eyes. He was dressed in hunting costume and 
conspicuously displayed a crop. The picture was the 
last word in twentieth century romance. And—most 
perfect touch of all—it bore a London mark! 

Patty unobtrusively deflected the rest of the committee 
from a consideration of Fra Angelico, and the three heads 
bent delightedly over the find. 

“It’s perfect!’’ Conny sighed. 
and fifty cents.” 

‘We'll have’to go without soda water forever !”’ said 
Priscilla. 

“Tt is expensive,” Patty agreed, “‘but”—as she 
restudied the liquid, appealing eyes—‘“‘I really think 
it’s worth it.” 

“an” each contributed fifty cents, and the picture was 
theirs. 

Patty wrote across the front, in the bold backhand that 
Mae had come to hate, a tender message in French, and 
signed the full name, ‘Cuthbert St. John.”’ She had it 
wrapped in a plain envelope and requested the somewhat 
wondering clerk to mail it the following Wednesday 
morning, as it was an anniversary present and must not 
arrive before the day. 

The picture came on the five-o’clock delivery and was 
handed to Mae as the girls trooped out from afternoon 
study. She received it in sulky silence and retired to her 
room. Half a dozen of her dearest friends followed at her 
heels; Mae had worked hard to gain a following, and 
now it couldn’t be shaken off. 

“Open it, Mae, quick!”’ 

““What do you s’pose it is?”’ 

“It can’t be flowers or candy. He must be starting 
something new.” 

“‘T don’t care what it is!”” Mae viciously tossed the 
parcel into the waste-basket. 

Irene McCullough fished it out and cut the string. 

‘“‘Oh, Mae, it’s his photograph!”’ she squealed. ‘And 
he’s per-fect-ly beau-ti-ful!”’ 

“Did you ever see such eyes!”’ 

““Does he curl his mustache, or is it natural ?”’ 

‘“Why didn’t you tell us he had a dimple in his chin?” 

““Does he always wear those clothes?” 

Mae was divided between curiosity and anger. She 
snatched the photograph away, cast one glance at the 
languishing brown eyes, and tumbled it, face downward, 
into a bureau drawer. 

“Don’t ever mention his name to me again!’ she 
commanded, as, with compressed lips, she commenced 
brushing her hair for dinner. 


“But it costs a dollar 


'&2 On the next Friday afternoon—shopping day in the 
village—Patty and Conny and Priscilla dropped in at 
the florist’s to pay a bill. 

‘Two bunches of sunflowers, one dollar,’’ the man had 
just announced in ringing tones from the rear of the 
store when a step sounded behind them and they faced 
about to find Mae Mertelle Van Arsdale. 

““Oh!” said Mae fiercely, ‘‘I might have known it was 
you three.”’ 

She stared for a moment of silence, then she dropped 
into a rustic seat and buried her head on the counter. 
She had shed so many tears of late that they flowed 
automatically. 

“‘T suppose,” she sobbed, “‘ you'll tell the whole school, 
and everybody will laugh and—and——” 

The three regarded her with unbending mien. They 
were not to be moved by a few tears. 

“You said that Rosalie was a silly little goose to make 
such a fuss over nothing,” Priscilla reminded her. 

“‘And at least he was a live man,” said Patty; ‘‘even 
if he did have a crooked nose.” 

“Do you still think she was a silly goose?’’ Conny 
inquired. 

sé N-no ! ” 

“Don't you think you’ve been a great deal sillier?” 
-yes. 
ng will you apologize to Rosalie?” 


“It will make quite a funny story,” Patty ruminated, 
“the way we'll tell it.” 

“I think you’re perfectly horrid!” 

‘Will you apologize to Rosalie?’’ Priscilla asked again. 

““Yes—if you'll promise not to tell.” 

‘‘We’ll promise on one condition—you’re to break 
your engagement to Cuthbert St. John, and never refer 
to it again.” 

Cuthbert sailed for England on the Oceanic the fol- 
lowing Thursday; St. Ursula’s plunged into a fever of 
basket-ball, and the atmosphere became bracingly free 
of Romance. 





The Next “Patty” Story 


HE brilliant Patty now conceives nothing more nor less 

than a regular ‘‘strike’’: she forms a ‘‘union’’ among 

the girls; exhorts them to have backbone, and then starts to 

carry out the strike to the amazement of teachers and principal. 

This third story will appear in the next JOURNAL, out 
April 10. 
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It was Cousin John Patton coming out on the veranda 
at ‘‘Edgewood”’ on a bright October morning. 

I sprang up joyfully; an invitation to the saddle was 
alwaysalluring to me—and with Cousin John! John Patton 
was a man of unusual force and wide intelligence, and I 
enjoyed his society immensely. I was quite as happy talking 
with him as with any of my suitors. 

‘‘Oh, don’t you do it, Martha,’ complained one of the 
girls. ‘‘You know we are to drive over to ‘The Manse’ to 
see Mrs. Wilson’s things she’s brought from the Centennial.” 

“Bother ‘The Manse’! I’d rather salt cattle any day. 
Mayn’t I go, Cousin Linda?”’ 

Mrs. Patton glanced at her husband and he nodded 
to her. ‘‘Why, if you’d rather, my dear; I’m sure it will 
disappoint John if you don’t.”’ 

flew for Cousin Linda’s riding-skirt and donned it while 
her horse was being saddled for me. 

‘‘Look for us when you see us,”’ called Cousin John as 
we rode away. ‘‘ We'll get our dinner at Barclay’s.”’ 

This sounded good to me. Barclay was the man who 
lived on Cousin John’s mountain farm, and his house in the 
foothills had a charm for me. We rode free on the grassy 
hills where the cattle were grazing. The October sky was 
intensely blue, and the face of the earth was diversified by 
alternate patches of vivid green and broken ground, red 
like the blossom of the sumac. There were autumn colors 
on many of the trees, but the oak forests were still bright, 
glossy green. There was perfect comradeship between 
Cousin John and me, and we talked about everything in the 
heavens above and the earth beneath. 


Ci and go with me to salt the cattle, Martha.” 


463 Mrs. Barclay barely had time to run down a chicken 
and make up a batch of soda biscuits for dinner that day, 
while I rested and Cousin John and Barclay talked business. 
This talk resulted in firing Cousin John with an ambition 
to look at a bunch of cattle over in the Midway neighbor- 
hood that Barclay said were to be sold at once. Cousin 
John was a famous cattle trader and he always struck 
while the iron was hot. It ended by his asking me if I was 
afraid to ride back to ‘‘ Edgewood ”’ alone. 

I afraid? What a question! They gave me explicit 
directions regarding the road and I set off gayly, remem- 
bering that David and some of the boys from the other 

neighborhood 
were to come 

for supper. 
The road 
' skirted the 
pines for a 
little dis- 
tance, then 
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forked, one branch diving straight toward the 
mountain, the other circling the hills where 
the cattle were pastured. I loved the roads 
through the pines; there was a silence and a 
mystery peculiariy fascinating. When I came 
to the forks of the road I knew quite well that 
I must keep to the left, but the road to the right 
looked soenticing! It led like a long tunnel through the inter- 
sected boughs with a fleck of sunshine here and there lighting 
upon a mass of fern ora strange, late blosss:1. I thought I 
would ride just a little pe through ‘iz. e ~hanted vista— 
just a little piece and thc» .urn baci ~ vas 
getting home horribly ear’, +o “Edgew: od,” 
and I hated the early hou.- ° the afternoon 
when everybody was nappi: ever rapped 
and this time of the day horeu «ue. 

Irode along in a reverie, the idea strong 
upon me that some strange, unreal phase was 
about to develop. Here there should appear 
a shrine or temple, or there the undergrowth 
should open to disclose a hidden mansion or a 
witch’s retreat. I crossed an intersecting road, 
but went on slowly and ruminatively until a 
sort of opening suddenly showed me the foot 
of the mountain bristling like a huge beast 
before me. It scared me a little. There is a 
wildness, a threatening aspect at the abrupt 
slope of a mountain that always terrifies me 
with the ‘‘fear of that which is high.” I 
realized at once that I should not be alone 
here and promptly hurried back again. 


\2Z4 But when I came to the forks of the 
road I did not know which way to go. The 
sense of locality is but poorly developed in 
me; I can get lost inthe streets of the most 
familiar city. I remembered then that the 
horse I was riding would probably be my best 
guide. I gave her the rein and she took the 
right-hand road. I had not noticed that all 
the roads converged slightly here; I thought I had come 
straight ahead. Someway the road the little horse took did 
not look right to me, but she kept ahead so eagerly I could 
not help feeling she was going home. Then it occurred to me 
that there was quite as likely to be a road home through the 
pines as around onthe far side of the hills, maybe a shorter one. 

Whoever has ridden through these bridle-paths will 
remember how they intersect in a labyrinth of alleys through 
the dwarf oak and pine. I turned back after a while, only 
to find myself hopelessly entangled and constantly pulling 
against the evident instinct of my horse. Not a soul did I 
meet; all was silence and mystery. Finally, in a real terror, 
I gave the horse her head again and she set off at a canter in 
what still seemed to me the wrong direction. 

By-and-by I saw a cabin: a wild, ramshackle sort of 
place, scarcely looking like a human habitation; but I 
thought I would stop and ask my way. As I neared the 
door I saw the place alive with piccaninnies half clothed 
or entirely naked; they were dancing about like little 

demons and the 
sound of my 
horse’s feet 
brought several 
negro women to 
= the door. They 
were a frightful- 
looking set, with 
faces scarcely 
bespeaking hu- 
man intelligence. 
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They only grinned at my inquiries, shaking their heads 
and looking blankly at me. Finally an old hag hobbled out 
and laid her hand on my horse’s bridle. She began to jabber 
at me, to point and gesticulate and to declaim in a sort of 
chant at once strange and terrifying. I could understand 
only a word here and there, and as for her directions regard- 
ing the road they seemed but to confuse me more. Still 
I made out that her main object was to beg. I had no money 
with me; but she would not believe it and would not let 
go of my horse’s bridle. She kept pointing to my throat and 
then to her own, and I finally discovered that she was asking 
for a string of 
beads I wore 
around my neck. 

I was loth to 
part with the beads, 
for they were genu- 
ine coral and had a 
little gold cross 
which had belonged 
to my mother’s 
treasure-box when 
shewasa bride; but 
I was so frightened 
at the old creature 
and also at the 
four gigantic black 
women who now 
came out of the 
house and closed 
around my horse 
that I loosened 
the necklace, and 
when sheraised her 
hands to take it I 
cut the horse with 
the whip and gal- 
loped away. I 
learned later that 
this was the tough- 
est place in the 
country and that I 
did well enough to 
get away with the 
gift of my corals 

It seemed to me 
now that every 
step took me into a wilderness more remote. The afternoon 
was advancing, the sunbeams fell slantingly through the 
chinks between the trees. By-and-by I came to the steep 
banks of a tarn. The water lay black and deadly calm, 
darkly reflecting the trees that grew on its borders. It was 
a melancholy place, and made the more so by my feeling 
that it was the bottomless lake the youngsters were always 
telling about. Like all dark, secluded pools, it had its story 
of crime, its reputation of being haunted. I began by this 
time to be so frightened that my teeth fairly chattered, 
although I knew I could not be more than five or six miles 
from ‘‘ Edgewood,” if only I could find my way out. I looked 
around; silence everywhere, the sun sinking, and just the 
bridle-path leading on I knew not where. But I could only 
follow it. To go back would have been to pass again the 
negro cabin, and that was not to be thought of. 


“*You-all 
Powder, 
Don’t You ?’” 


4 I went on and was encouraged by the willing manner 
in which my horse traveled. Suddenly, justas I was about to 
despair, we came out on a wagon road—joyful sight! The 
little horse took a rise that led to the right with a sudden 
bound and in five minutes brought me up in front of a 
house. We were much farther up the mountain than I had 
imagined. The cabin, one of the better sort, with a big, 
hospitable-looking chimney of brick, little windows in the 
gable ends above, and a wide veranda shedded down in 
front, jutted at the rear fairly against a spur of the moun- 
tain. There were beehives in the side yard, rose-vines at the 
door, some flowering shrubs and honeysuckle in the yard. 

A saddle nag was hitched at the rack, and as I appeared a 
chorus of hound dogs gave tongue clamorously. But the 
thing that interested me most was the fact that I knew one 
of the men who sat on the veranda. All the rest of them, 
three or four in number, were clad in rough mountaineer 
costume; but this man wore a stylish blue serge suit and his 
straw hat lay on the floor beside his chair. It was Palmer 
Kennedy. 

I knew, also, the female figure sitting on the steps: it was 
Sally Belle. 

Here I was, then, at old Billy Sprouse’s. If the skies had 
opened and dropped me down I could not have created 
a greater sensation. Kennedy, always self-possessed, rose 
to the occasion fairly well, and Sally Belle, being a girl 
and liking things to happen, welcomed this unexpected 
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occurrence as girls always welcome something new and 
strange. But it was old Billy who gave me the heartiest 
welcome. He may not have been an old Virginia gentle- 
man, but he acted like one. I have heard since that he 
had some good blood in him on his mother’s side; some 
grandmother or other from the Valley had eloped with a 
mountain man—and I believe it. At any rate, I shall 
never forget the way old Billy lifted me from my horse, 
the drink he brought me from the spring, and the 
tenderness with which he loosed the saddle girths from 
my tired horse, which had never ceased to nicker since 
she turned into the wagon road. 

A few words explained my dilemma, and when I told 
them I had finally trusted to the horse old Billy gave a 
great laugh and slapped her affectionately. 

“So you fetched the young lady home, did you? 
Why, Miss, she was foaled here: my mare is her mother. 
I sold her two years ago to Mr. Patton.” 

It seemed old Billy was much better off than most 
mountain people. He owned a strip of pasture and had a 
taste for good horses, in which he was something of a 
trader. 

Nothing would do but I must stay for supper, although 
I was in a fever to get back to ‘‘ Edgewood,” knowing 
what uneasiness my absence would create. But my horse 
was very tired, and I, too, was weary and nervous. I was 
presently inside the cabin, upstairs in a little room which 
was the bedroom of Sally Belle. It was a queer little place 
under the slanting eaves. An old, old bureau stood 
between two little windows, and a sort of trundlebed with 
a huge-figured quilt rested in one corner. There was a 
rough chair with a sheepskin for a cushion and a trunk 
covered with horsehair. Sally’s clothes hung on hooks 
around the wall, and a bandbox covered with gay wall 
paper stood on a shelf beside some books, at which I 
glanced and saw they were school textbooks. 

‘‘Do you study these?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Sally Belle. ‘I’m tryin’ to learn 
out of ’em. I'd like to talk like you-all in the Valley.” 

I had washed my face in the basin behind the house, 
and I now combed my hair with Sally Belle’s comb. She 
shyly produced some face powder. 

‘*You-all powder, don’t you?”’ 

The powder was ‘‘ Lily White’’ and I touched lightly 
upon it, wondering that Sally Belle’s complexion kept so 
beautifully smooth under such lavish applications of it. 
I began to smell fried ham which rivaled the perfumes of 
Araby. We went down presently and joined the men on 
the veranda. 


ZS “Take your guitar, Sally Belle, and sing for Miss 
Martha,”’ said Palmer Kennedy. 
Sally obeyed implicitly. She struck some chords and 
began: 
‘Tis midnight’s hour; from flower to flower 
The wayward zephyr floats along, 
Or lingers in some shaded bower 
To hear the night bird’s song! 


‘‘Oh, sleep no more, lest round thy heart 

Some tender dream might idly play; 
And midnight song with magic art 
Might chase that dream away!’ 


Sally spoke the words of the song carefully, as if some 
one had taught them to her; but it was some one who 
himself had the Virginia accent, for she said ‘‘zephah”’ 
and ‘‘haht.’”’ I have heard her sing since in very different 
surroundings, but never did her voice sound more beauti- 
ful than it did that evening at her mountain home. Her 
mother cut short the second verse of this old-fashioned 
‘“‘serenade”’ by calling us to supper. Oh, that supper! 
That corn bread and ham, that dried corn, those cucum- 
ber pickles, that honey, and those peach preserves! 

The sun was quite down when Kennedy and I mounted 
our horses, for he was to pilot me home. 

Sally Belle clung to me as we went out to the stile. 
“‘Mistah Kennedy’s my shore-nuff beau,’ she whispered. 
“You-all won’t go and cut me out, will you? You-all’s 
got a feller of your own, hain’t you? Hain’t Mr. David 
your. feller?” 

I-laughed. ‘‘I haven’t got any, Sally,’’ I answered, 
scarcely knowing that this was true. 

Our ride home was a gallop. We fully realized how 
serious my absence must be seeming at ‘“‘Edgewood”’ by 
this time. There was little chance for talking after we 
reached the big road, but there was a moment while the 
horses picked their way down a sharp and rocky descent, 
and during that moment I said to Kennedy: 

“Sally Belle can sing like one of Shakespeare's 
cherubim, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“It wasn’t the cherubims that were quiring, it was the 
spheres quiring to them. You, Miss Martha, are one of 
the young-eyed cherubs, and if I had my lyre I’d quire to 
you and tell you how beautiful you are, how different 
from any girl I’ve met, how clearly genius looks out of 
your sweet young eyes, and how all men must and will 
adore you.”’ 

““You’d be a ‘lyre’ if you did,’’ I retorted, and the 
horses broke into the gallop that did not slacken till we 
clattered up the drive at ‘‘Edgewood,”’ where we found 
‘there was hurrying to and fro, and gathering tears, and 
tremblings of distress.”’ 


4H Fortunately, however, Cousin John had only just 
got home and nobody had thought of worrying about me 
so long as they believed me to he with him. Cousin Linda 
had reasoned that he had ridden off on some cattle trade 
after dinner and had taken me along, and that we had 
stayed for supper at some friend’s or relative’s house. 
She knew my passion for forgetting my engagements with 
young men, and had done her best to propitiate David, 
whose disappointment, when he found me absent, was 
intense. David hadn’t seen me for a week and his horse 
couldn’t carry him fast enough. He told me he had 
thought I might walk down to the big gate to meet him, 
and then to arrive and find me gone! 

They were all genuinely alarmed at my absence, and 
every horse on the place was saddled, for they were about 
to form a searching party—and here I came galloping up 
with Kennedy. 

The looks of disapproval I got from Felix and Linda 
and even from John himself fairly froze me. The girls, 
too, were ready to disown me. Sister was crying and I 
was in general disgrace. Only David did not demand 
an explanation. He was deadly pale from the terror of 


hearing from Cousin John that I had left Barclay’s alone 
so many hours before, and the joy of seeing me alive and 
well brought the color surging to his forehead. He ran 
out to meet me and lifted me down from the horse into his 
arms. 

“Oh, honey,” he exclaimed, forgetting that we were in 
the presence of others. ‘‘Thank God you are all safe and 
well!” 

How can girls be so insensible of the treasure of a good 
man’s love? I was strangely irritated by this demon- 
stration before Kennedy. ‘‘ Don’t be a silly, David!” I 
whispered and ran away into the house. 

The people were inclined to be sympathetic when they 
heard the true story of my adventures, and Cousin John 
thought my trusting to the horse to bring me home a good 
joke. But the ladies were horrified at my staying for 
supper at old Billy Sprouse’s and swore me to secrecy. 

“‘TIt will be a horrible scandal if it gets out, your being 
up at old Billy Sprouse’s with Kennedy,” wept Felix. 
‘‘Oh, Martha, what evil star presides over your doings?” 


VI 


OS sojourn in the Valley was to close with a visit at 
Cousin Belle Wiikison’s. Cousin Belle was one of 
the older relatives and she had three sons and no daugh- 
ters. Her boys were backward sort of fellows with not 
much social gift, and Cousin Belle grieved a good deal 
because she felt that they were often slighted and that 
they missed much that the other young folk enjoyed. She 
was the most hospitable soul on earth and the most 
motherly, and as soon as she got us girls under the roof 
she began inspecting our much-run-down wardrobes. 
She found plenty to interest her. Crumpled dresses and 
torn petticoats, soiled scarfs and frills she bore away to 
her own room and to the quarters, whence they returned 
fresh and dainty, everything mended and put in order. I 
shall love her for it to my dying day, and also for not 
bodily putting us out of her house that last Sunday; we 
girls were especially rigged up that Sunday. 

Cousin Belle had always longed for daughters, and her 
maternal instinct found vent on us. She dragged out 
every bit of finery we possessed, which really wasn’t 
much, went over it personally, pressing and rejuvenating 
generally, and insisted on our wearing every scarf and 
veil and fichu we could in decency put on. She decided 
on our silk dresses because they had trains. It was an odd 
fashion that put long trains on church costumes for girls 
of eighteen or thereabouts. These dresses were quite 
above the instep in front and swept out behind in a fan- 
shaped train, edged with a white crinoline frill that 
showed all around about two inches and a half. We wore 
light hose, embroidered in gay colors, and French-heeled 
slippers with cross straps. Bonnets also were fashion- 


able rather than hats, and our bonnets had white lace 


ties «hat hung down and were draped upon our left 
shoulders. : 

This last Sunday of our visit dawned bright and warm 
and we drove to ‘“‘Tinkling Spring’? to meeting with 
Cousin Belle and her husband in the carriage, the three 
sons of the house mounted on horseback. ‘‘Tinkling 
Spring’”’ is an old, old church, built of red brick with a 
white-columned entrance of Colonial pattern. It stands 
in the midst of a beautiful oak forest, from which no tree 
has been cut in the memory of man, and down the hill- 
slope, adjacent to the churchyard, babbles the tinkling 
spring from which the church derives its name. There 
was a distinctly audible ‘‘tinkle’’ as the water that gushed 
out between two stones fell into the natural stone basin 
below. In those days it was quite the thing for a young 
gentleman to invite a girl he admired to walk down to the 
spring on a pleasant Sunday between services. 


243 We had scarcely driven into the grove that day 
when it became apparent that there was an influx to the 
congregation, and that the male element was decidedly 
in the majority. Our carriage was surrounded by sucha 
concourse of young men that if we had had any sense we 
might have felt embarrassed. As for me I thought it was 
great; the more the merrier as far as I was concerned. 
But Cousin Belle’s handsome face became very thought- 
ful. The young men, who had ridden over from other 
congregations, were all relatives or near friends, and 
Cousin Belle would have felt it a disgrace not to ask them 
all home to dinner. 

Some of the old crowd still insist that there were seven- 
teen young men at Cousin Belle’s that Sunday for dinner; 
but I persist there were only eleven, counting Cousin 
Belle’s sons. I know she asked two young ladies from the 
neighborhood to sort of balance things up. 

I remember, too, that the bread ran out, and the cook 
lost her head and came to the dining-room door and 
remarked audibly: ‘‘Lawsy, Miss Belle, de bread done 
run out.” 

We all sat out on the lawn after dinner, and were 
having a glorious time when Palmer Kennedy rode up. 
I never saw a man get so many black looks. We girls 
welcomed him effusively. He was, as usual, faultlessly 
attired, and he bore himself with dignity.. He remarked 
to Cousin Belle that he had ridden over to see me, and 
intimated that he hoped she would pardon him if he 
seemed to trespass on her hospitality. He won her over 
in five minutes, although Cousin Belle was a staunch 
aristocrat as aristocrats went in that little country 
neighborhood. 

I can’t tell just how it happened that by-and-by 
Kennedy and I were walking away from the rest down 
the driveway, out the big gate, along the lane to where a 
foot-log spanned the brook at the foot of a huge weeping 
willow. The foot-log extended invitingly over the bank, 
and on its end we two sat down together. By-and-by 
Kennedy reached into his vest pocket and brought out 
something wrapped in tissue-paper. He unfolded it and 
disclosed to my eyes my coral beads and little gold cross. 

‘* How did you get them?”’ I gasped. 

“Oh, it was easy! You could scare that old hag to 
death with a chicken feather or a bunch of rags; but I 
gave her a quarter and she thought it was a bargain. 
You were not at all safe riding through the pines alone, 
Miss Martha; no Virginia girl would have thought of 
doing it; but then there are many points in which you 
differ from a native-born Virginian; your father was 
wae , Meadowbrook’ r” 


“ And your mother ?”’ 
“‘In Illinois; her parents are New England people.” 


He mused a while. ‘‘ There is a great difference between 
our families, Miss Martha,’”’ he said finally. ‘‘ You 
realize, of course, that all your kinsfolk look down on 
me?’’ I would have made some earnest protestation, 
but he stopped me. ‘It is quite true,’’ he said. ‘‘My 
birth is very humble; my mother’s parents live in a little 
cabin ’way up the mountain 

I broke in here, for his flushed face and proud yet 
pained look cut my heart. ‘‘Why do you speak of it 
at all, Mr. Kennedy? What does it amount to? What 
difference can it make in our friendship?”’ 

“‘T mention it, Miss Martha, because I am going to ask 
you to marry me.” 

There was something careful and studied in this 
remark that struck me a little coldly; it was different 
from the hot words he had interrupted that night at 
‘“‘Broadspring.”’ I looked at him seriously. Certainly he 
was very handsome, very talented, very audacious, and— 
what struck me most forcibly—very ambitious. ‘‘ You 
haven’t said you love me!”’ I finally exclaimed. 

‘“‘T have asked you to marry me,”’ he almost whispered. 

It was well enough that he spoke so low. A third per- 
son was quite near, although we had been too deeply 
absorbed to notice it. David had come down and now he 
stood before us. He was pale and trembling with rage; 
all his dignity and manliness had deserted him. He 
looked wild and haggard. I was frightened, but remem- 
bering the night at ‘“‘ Broadspring”’ and hoping to inspire 
him to some sense of humor in the reversed situation I 
moved over, making room for him on the foot-log. 

‘‘Won’t you sit down, David?” 

But he was not to be wheedled. ‘‘Not while Mr. 
Kennedy is here,” he replied, striving to make his voice 
calm, but failing miserably. 





NZS Kennedy and I both rose at this, and I noticed a 
look of fury pass over the young lawyer’s face. 

“‘T came down here today to see you, Martha, and it 
was the understanding that we should be together. Mr. 
Kennedy has come without an invitation and into a circle 
where he knows he is not welcome. You, Martha, have 
acted very wrongly coming out here, and Cousin Belle 
an hard of you. But you are not to blame; it is 
this as 

In a flash of intuitive perception I knew he was going 
to say “low-born,” and that if he did Kennedy would 
strike him. I ran to David and put my hand on his 
mouth. 

“For mercy’s sake, boys,’’ I cried in agony, ‘‘don’t 
quarrel; remember it is Sunday, David. You talk about 
mistreating Cousin Belle; what sort of thing would it be 
if you two had trouble here at this time? Oh dear, I wish 
I’d never been born!” 

The tears gushed out at this and in the face of them 
both men stood conquered. - 

Kennedy picked up his hat. ‘‘I will not distress you, 
Miss Martha, by staying any longer. I’ve said all I came 
to say, and returned your beads which I got back for you. 
I will come, if I may, tomorrow morning to say good-by ?”’ 

“No!” said David, still in uncontrollable fury. 
‘‘Martha will not see you in the morning.”’ 

“But I will if I wish to,’ I declared. ‘‘I won’t be dic- 
tated to, David. I’ve something to say to Mr. Kennedy 
and I’m going to say it now. You sit down right here.”’ 
I took the big fellow by the arms and forcibly seated him 
on the foot-log. ‘‘I’ll walk just a little piece up the lane 
with Mr. Kennedy and then I’ll come back.” For a 
wonder he obeyed me. 

I walked on with Kennedy. 

““What is it?”’ he asked intently. 

‘‘T’m not going to marry you, Mr. Kennedy.” 

ae Why?” 

‘““Because you love another girl.” 

‘‘Not as I love you,” he protested. 

““No, not as you love me, but as you ought to love me 
if we were to marry.” 

‘‘Martha, my passion for Sally Belle is something I 
mean to conquer; it is the mere attraction of the senses. 
She’s beautiful; but you—you are my real divinity, my 
ideal. I love your mind and your soul és 

““But you don’t love me, and I’ve just found out in the 
last hour that I don’t love you. I don’t love anybody. 
I’m not going to be married.” 

In spite of his agitation Kennedy smiled. ‘‘ You not be 
married! Do you think the men will let you alone? You 
will be married before you are two years older. Will you 
not marry me?”’ 


“No ’ 








F i . 
“Not if I make you?”’ 
“You cannot make me; 
refuse once for all.” 


NZS He raised his hat; we parted. 
intense pain. . I might have loved him. 
I returned to David at the foot-log. 

“You think I’ve made a fool of myself ?’’ he asked. 

, “Yes, I think you are a big silly; and to pay you 
or it a 

“Let me talk, Martha. I have decided to put the 
matter toa test. I have never been able to get a straight 
answer from you; I will have it now. If we are to be 
married we are to be married tomorrow. We are to 
remain for the winter at ‘Allandale’ and in the spring 
we are to go to housekeeping in the little stone house on 
Uncle Sam’s lower place. I’ll work my fingers to the bone 
for you, Martha. I’m not offering you much, I know; 
still, if a man’s whole heart and life can count for any- 
thing—will you marry me tomorrow?” 

This question seemed to bring me quite to my senses. 
‘‘Not tomorrow—or ever,” I declared. ‘‘ David, when I 
was a child I told you I loved you; I did, Ido; but I do 
not wish to be married.” 

“If you loved me, Martha, as I love you, you would 
wish to be married.”’ 

I felt the truth of this, yet I also felt that I dearly 
loved David. I told him so, but he shook his head. 

“T have known it for a whole year, Martha, if I’d only 
admitted it to myself.” 

Mingled with the deeply shaken cadence of his big, 
manly voice I heard the galloping hoofs of Kennedy’s 
horse on the turnpike. It was a miserable moment, but 
it was his precipitation of the idea of immediate marriage 
that lost me to him. 


my answer now is final. I 


I felt a pang of 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


ECEMBER, January and February passed with a 
speed that had something of magic in it. The Careys 
had known nothing heretofore of the rigors of a 
“‘State o’ Maine”’ winter, but as yet they counted it all joy. 
They were young and hearty and merry, and the air seemed 
to give them all new energy. Kathleen’s delicate throat 
gave no trouble for the first time in years; Nancy’s cheeks 
bloomed more like roses than ever; Gilbert, growing 
broader-shouldered and deeper-chested daily, simply reveled 
in skating and coasting; even Julia was forced into an 
activity wholly alien to her nature because it was impossible 
for her to keep warm unless she kept busy. 

Mother Carey and Peter used to look from a bedroom 
window of a clear, cold morning and see the gay little 
procession start for the Academy. Over the dazzling snow- 
crust Olive and Cyril Lord would be skimming to meet the 
Careys, always at the same point at the same hour. There 
were rough red coats and capes; red mittens; squirrel caps 
pulled well down over curly and smooth heads; glimpses of 
red woolen stockings; thick shoes with rubbers over them; 
great parcels of books in straps. They looked like a flock 
of cardinal birds, Mother Carey thought, as the upturned 
faces, all aglow with ruddy color, smiled their morning 
good-by. 


WES Gilbert had ‘“‘stoked”’ the great stove in the cellar full 
of hardwood logs before he left, and Mrs. Carey and Peter 
had a busy morning before them with the housework. The 
family had risen at seven. Julia had swept and dusted; 
Kathleen had opened the bedroom windows, made the 
washstands tidy, filled the water-pitchers and changed the 
towels. Gilbert had carried wood, and Peter kindlings, for 
the fires that had to be laid on the hearths here and there. 
Mother had cooked the plain breakfast while Nancy put the 
dining-room in order and set the table; and at eight o’clock, 
when they sat down to plates piled high with slices of 
brown and white bread, to dishes of eggs or picked-up cod- 
fish, or beans warmed over in the pot, with baked potatoes 
sometimes, and sometimes milk toast or Nancy’s famous 
corn muffins, no family of young bears ever displayed such 
appetites! On Saturday mornings there were griddle cakes 
and maple syrup from their own trees, for Osh Popham 
had showed them in the spring how to tap their maples and 
collect the great pails of sap to boil down into syrup. 
Mother Carey and Peter made the beds after the depart- 
ure of the others for school; and it was pretty to see the 
sturdy Peter-bird, sometimes in his coat and mittens, stand- 
ing on the easier side of the beds and helping his mother to 
spread the blankets and comforters smooth. His fat legs 
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carried him up and down stairs a dozen times on errands; 
his sweet, piping voice lifted in a never-ending stream of 
genial conversation as he told his mother what he had just 
done, what he was doing at the present moment, how he was 
doing it, and what he proposed to do in a minute or two. 

Then there was a lull from half-past ten to half-past 
eleven, shortened sometimes on baking days, when the 
Peter-bird had his lessons. The old-fashioned kitchen was 
clean and shining by this time; the stove glistened and the 
fire snapped and crackled; the sun beamed in at the sink 
window, doing all he could for the climate in the few hours 
he was permitted to be on duty in a short New England 
winter day. Peter sat ona cricket beside his mother’s chair 
and clasped his ‘‘ Reading Without Tears” earnestly and 
rigidly, believing it to be the key to the universe. Oh! 
what an hour of happiness to Mother Carey when the boy 
would lift the very copy of his father’s face to her own; 
when the well-remembered smile and the dear twinkle of the 
eyes in Peter’s face would give her heart a stab of pain that 
was half joy after all, it was so full to the brim of sweet 
memories! 

In that warm, still hour, when she was filling the Peter- 
bird’s mind and soul with Heavenly learning, how much she 
learned herself! Love poured from her, through voice and 
lips and eyes, and in return she drank it in thirstily from the 
little creature who sat there at her knee, a twig growing just 
as her hand inclined it; all the buds of his nature opening 
out in the mother sunshine 
that surrounded him. 


2 Eleven-thirty came 
all too soon. Then before 
long the-kettle began to 
sing, the potatoes to bub- 
ble in the saucepan, and 
Mother Carey’s spoon 
would begin to stir the good 
things that had long been 
sizzling quietly in an iron 
pot. Sometimes it was bits 
of beef, sometimes mutton, 
but the result was mostly 
a toothsome mixture of 
turnips and carrots and 
onions in a sea of delicious 
gravy, with surprises of 
meat here and there to 
vary any possible monot- 
ony. Once or twice a week 
dumplings appeared, giv- 
ing an air of excitement to 
the meal; and there was a 
delectable ‘‘poor man’s 
stew,” learned from Mrs. 
Popham, the ingredients 
being strips of parsnip, 
potatoes cut in quarters, 
a slice or two of sweet 
browned pork for a flavor, 
and a quart of rich milk, 
mixed with the parsnip 
juices into an appetizing 
sauce. The after part of 
the dinner was a dish of 
baked apples with warm 
gingerbread, or sometimes 
a deep apple pandowdy, or 
the baked Indian pudding 
that was a syrupy, fragrant 
concoction made of corn- 
meal and butter and mo- 
lasses baked patiently in 
the oven for hours. 

Mother had the dishes 
to wash after she had 
tucked Peter-bird under 
the afghan on the sitting- 
room sofa for his daily nap; 
but there was never any 
grumbling in her heart 
over the weary days and 
the unaccustomed tasks; she was too busy ‘‘ making things 
make themselves.”’ If only there were a little more money! 
That was her chief anxiety; for the unexpected, the outside 
sources of income were growing fewer, and in a year’s time 
the little hoard would be woefully small. Was she doing 
all she could, she wondered, as her steps flew over the Yellow 
House from attic to cellar. She could play the piano and 
sing; she could speak three languages and read four; she had 
made her courtesy at two foreign courts; admiration and love 
had followed her ever since she could remember; and here 
she was, a widow at forty, living in a New England village, 
making parsnip stews for her children’s dinner ! 


3. ROLE AAO eB OEEDE up tO i aa 


WES Well, it was a time of preparation, and its rigors and 
self-denials must be cheerfully faced. She ought to be thank- 
ful that she was able to get a simple dinner that her children 
could eat; she ought to be thankful that her beef and par- 
snip stews and cracker puddings and corn bread were being 
transmuted into blood and brawn and brain-tissue to help 
the world along somewhere a little later! She ought to be 
grateful that it was her blessed fortune to be sending four 
rosy, laughing, vigorous young people down the snowy 
street to the white-painted Academy; that it was her good 
luck to see four heads bending eagerly over their books 
around the evening lamp and have them all turn to her for 
help and encouragement in the hard places. Why should 
she complain? How else, if they had not learned them- 
selves, could Mother Carey’s chickens go out over the seas 
and show good birds the way home? At such moments Mrs. 
Carey would. look at her image in the glass and say: 
“‘No whimpering, Madam! You can’t have the joys of 
(Page 21) 





motherhood without some of its pangs. 


Think of your 
blessings and don’t be a coward. i 


“Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.’”’ 


Then her eyes would turn from blue velvet to blue steel, and 
strength would flow into her from some divine, benignant 
Source and transmute her into father as well as mother. 


WES Was the hearth-fire kindled in the Yellow House sending 
its glow abroad as well as warming those who sat beside it ? 
There were Christmas and New Year’s and St. Valentine 
parties; and by that time Bill Harmon saw the woodpile’in 
the Carey shed grow beautifully less. He knew the price 
per cord—no man better—but he and Osh Popham winked 
at each other one windy February day and delivered three 
cords for two, knowing that measurement of wood had 
not been included in Mother Carey’s education. Natty 
Harmon and Digby Popham, following examples a million 
per cent. better than parental lectures, asked one afternoon 
if they couldn’t sawand chop some big logs for the fireplaces. 

Mrs. Carey looked at them searchingly, wondering if they 
could possibly guess the state of her finances, concluded 
they couldn’t, and said smilingly: ‘Indeed I will gladly let 
you saw an hour or two if you'll come and sit by the fire on 
Saturday night, when we are going to play spelling games 
and have doughnuts and root beer.” 





Pr hte 
br DPO 


“She Leaned Forward and Took Ralph Thurston’s Young Face in Her Two Hands” 


The widow Berry, who kept Academy boarders, sent in a 
luscious mince pie now and then, and Mrs. Popham and 
Mrs. Harmon brought dried apples or pumpkin, winter 
beets and Baldwin apples. It was little enough, they 
thought, when the Yellow House, so long vacant, was like a 
beacon light to the dull village, sending out its beams on 
every side. 

“She ain’t no kind of a manager, I’m afraid,” said Bill 
Harmon. ‘I give her ’bout four quarts and a half of kero- 
sene for a gallon every time she sends her can to be filled, 
but, bless you, she ain’t any the wiser. I try to give her as 
good measure in everything as she gives my children, but 
you can’t keep up with her. She’s like the sun that shines 
on the just ’n’ on the unjust. Hen Lord’s young ones eat 
their lunch or their supper there once or twice a week, 
though the old skinflint’s got fifty thousand dollars in the 
bank.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, Bill,’”’ said Osh Popham; ‘‘there’s goin’ to 
be an everlastin’ even-upness somewheres. The young ones 
are growin’ up and the teacher at the Academy says they 
beat all on book learnin’. The boy’ll make a smart man 
pretty soon, and bring good wages home to his mother. 
The girls are handsome enough to pick up husbands as soon 
as they’ve fully feathered out, so it won’t be long afore 
they’re all on the up-grade. I’ve set great store by that 
family from the outset, and I’m turrible glad they’re goin’ to 
fix up the house some more when it comes spring. I’m 
willin’ to work cheap for such folks as them.”’ 

‘*You owe ’em somethin’ for listenin’ to you, Osh. Seem’s 
if they moved here jest in time to hear your stories when 
you’d bout tuckered out the rest o’ the village.”’ 
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“It’s a pity you didn’t know a few more stories your- 
self, Bill,’”’ retorted Mr. Popham. ‘Then you'd be asked 
up oftener to put on the backlog for ’em, and’ pop corn 
and roast apples and pass the evenin’. I ain’t hed sech a 
gay winter sence I begun settin’ up with Maria twenty 
years ago.” 

“‘She’s kept you settin’ up ever since, Osh,’’ chuckled 
Bill Harmon. 

‘She has so,’’ agreed Osh cheerfully; ‘‘but you ain’t 
hardly the one to twit'me of it, bein’ as how you’ve never 
took a long breath yourself sence you was married. But 
you don’t ketch me complainin’. It’s a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways. Slavia hurried me into poppin’ 
the question, and hurried me into marryin’ her, and she 
ain’t let up on mea minute sence then; but she’ll railroad 
me into Heaven the same way, you see if she don’t. 
She’ll arrive ahead o’ time as usual and stan’ right there 
at the bars till she gits Dig ’n’ Lallie Joy ’n’ me under 
cover.” 

‘‘She’s a good woman, an’ so’s my wife,” remarked Bill 
sententiously; ‘‘an’ Colonel Wheeler says good women 
are so rigged inside that they can’t be agreeable all the 
time. The couple o’ them are workin’ their fingers to the 
bone for the school-teacher today, fixin’ him up for all 
the world as if he was a bride. He’s got the women folks 
o’ this village kind o’ mesmerized, Thurston has.” 


GZS ‘He's a first-rate teacher; nobody that ain’t hed 
experience in the schoolroom is fitted to jedge jest how 
good a teacher Ralph Thurston is, but I have, an’ I 
know what I’m talkin’ about.” 

‘ 4, never heard nothin’ about your teachin’ school, 
)sh.”’ 

“‘There’s a good deal about me you never heerd; 
specially about the time afore I come to Beulah, ’cause 
you ain’t a good hearer, Bill. I taught the most notorious 
school in Digby once, and taught it to a finish; I named 
my boy Digby after that school. You see, my father an’ 
mother was determined to give me an education an’ [| 
wa’n’t intended for it. I was a great, big, strong, clumsy 
lunkhead, an’ the only thing I could do, even in a one- 
horse college, was to play baseball; so they kep’ me 
along jest for that. Well, Professor Millard was off in the 
country lecturin’ somewheres near Bangor, an’ he met a 
school superintendent who told him they was awful hard 
up for a teacher in Digby. He sed they’d hed three in 
three weeks an’ had lost two stoves besides, for the boys 
had fired out the teachers, and broke up the stoves an’ 
pitched ’em out the door after ’em. 

‘‘When Professor Millard heard the story he says, 
‘I’ve got a young man that could teach that school—a 
feller named Ossian Popham.’ The superintendent hed 
an interview with me, an’ I says, ‘I’ll agree to teach out 
your nine weeks o’ school for a hundred dollars, an’ if I 
leave afore the last day I won’t claim a cent.’ ‘That’s 
the right sperit,’ says the supe, an’ we struck a bargain 
then an’ there. 

‘“‘T was glad it was Saturday so’t I could start right off 
while my blood was up. I got to Digby on Sunday an’ 
found a good boardin’-place. The trustees didn’t examine 
me; they just looked at my six feet o’ height, an’ my 
muscle, an’ said they’d drop in some time durin’ the 
month. ‘Look in any time you like after the first day,’ 
Isays. ‘I shall be turrible busy the first day.’ 

*‘T went to the schoolhouse early Monday mornin’ an’ 
built a good fire in the new stove. When it was safe to 
leave it I went in to the next house an’ watched the 
scholars arrive. The lady was a widder with one great, 
unruly boy in the school, an’ she was glad to give me a 
winder to look out of. It was a turrible cold day, an’ 
when ’twas ten minutes to nine an’ the schoolroom was 
full I walked in as big as Cuffy. There was five rows of 
big boys an’ girls in the back, all lookin’ as if they was 
loaded for bear, an’ they graded down to little ones in 
front, all of ’em hitchin’ to an’ froan’ snickerin’. I give 
‘em a surprise to begin with, for I locked the door when 
I come in an’ put the key in my pocket, cool as a 
cucumber. 


\24SH3 ‘‘I never said a word an’ they never moved their 
eyes away from me. I took off my fur cap, then my 
mittens, then my overcoat, an’ laid ’em in the chair 
behind my desk. Then my undercoat come off, then my 
necktie an’ collar, an’ by that time the big girls begun to 
look nervous; they’d been used to addressin’, but not 
undressin’, in the schoolroom. Then I wound my galluses 
‘round my waist an’ tied ’em; then I says, clear an’ loud: 
‘I’m your new teacher. I’m goin’ to have a hundred 
dollars for teachin’ out this school, an’ I intend to teach 
it out an’ get my money. It’s five minutes to nine. I 
give you just that long to tell me what you're goin’ to 
do about it. Come on now,’ I says, ‘all 0’ you big boys, 
if you’re comin’, an ’we'll settle this thing here an’ now. 
We can’t have fights an’ lessons mixed up together every 


boss o’ this school. The stove’s new an’ I’m new an’ we 
cal’late to stay here till the end o’ the term.’ 

“Well, sir, not one o’ that gang stirred in their seats 
an’ not one of ’em yipped. I taught school in my shirt- 
sleeves consid’able the first week, but I never hed to 
afterwards. I was a little mite weak on mathematics, an’ 
the older boys an’ girls hed to depend on their study books 
for their information; they never got any from me; but 
every scholar in that Digby school got a hundred per 
cent. in deportment the nine weeks I taught there.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


T WAS a wild Friday night in March, after days of 

blustering storms and drifting snow. Beulah was clad 
in royal ermine; not only clad, indeed, but nearly buried 
in it. The timbers of the Yellow House creaked and the 
wreaths of snow blew against the windows and lodged 
there. The wind howled in the sitting-room chimney, 
but in front of the great backlog the bed of live coals 
glowed red and the flames danced high, casting flickering 
shadows on the children’s faces. The three cats were all 
nestled cozily in Nancy’s lap or snuggled by her side. 
Mother Carey had demurred at two, and when Nancy 
appeared one day after school with a third she spoke, 
with some firmness, of refusing it a home. 

“If we must economize on cats,’ said Nancy pas- 
sionately, ‘don't let’s begin on-this.one. She doesn’t 
look it, but:she is a heroine. _When the Rideouts’ house 
burned down her kittens were in a basket by the kitchen 
stove. Three times she ran in through the flames and 


brought a kitten out in her mouth. The tip of her tail is 
gone, and part of an ear, and she’s blind in one eye. Mr. 
Harmon says she’s too homely to live; now what do you 


think?” 


“| think nobody pretending to be a mother could turn 
her back on another mother like that,”’ said Mrs. Carey 
promptly. ‘We'll take a pint more milk and I think 
you children will have to leave something in your plates 
now and then; you polish them until it really is indecent.” 

Tonight an impromptu meeting of the Ways and 
Means Committee was taking place by the sitting-room 
fire, perhaps because the family plates had been polished 
to a terrifying degree that week. 

“Children,” said Mother Carey, ‘‘we have been as 
economical as we knew how to be; we have worked to the 
limit of our strength; we have spent almost nothing on 
clothing; but the fact remains that we have scarcely 
enough money in our reserve fund to last another six 
months. What shall we do?” 

Nancy leaped to her feet, scattering cats in every 
direction. ‘‘Mother Carey!” she exclaimed remorse- 
fully. ‘You haven’t mentioned money since New 
Year’s and I thought we were rubbing along as usual. 
The bills are all paid; what’s the matter?” 

‘‘That is the matter!’’ answered Mrs. Carey with the 
suspicion of a tear in her laughing voice. ‘The bills are 
paid, and there’s too little left.’’ : 

‘“The back of the winter’s broken, Mother dear,’’ said 
Gilbert, as a terrific blast shook the blinds as a terrier 
would a rat. ‘‘Don’t listen to that wind; it’s only a 
March bluff: Osh Popham says it’s going to be an early 
season and a grand hay crop. We'll get fifty dollars for 
our field.” 

“That will be in July and this is March,’’ said his 
mother. ‘Still, the small Van Twiller painting will 
carry us through May, with our other income. But the 
saving days are over and the earning days have come, 
dears! Iam the oldest and the biggest: I must begin.” 

““Never!’’ cried Nancy. ‘You slave enough for us as 
it is, but you shall never slave for anybody else; shall 
she, Gilly?” 

“Not if I know it !’’ answered Gilbert with good ringing 
emphasis. 

‘‘Another winter, I fear, we must close the Yellow 
House and ‘i 

The rest of Mother Carey’s remark was never heard, 
for at Nancy’s given signal the fou younger Careys all 
swooned on the floor. Nancy had secretly trained Peter 
so that he was the best swooner of the family, and his 
comical imitation of Nancy was so mirth-compelling that 
Mother Carey laughed and declared there was no such 
thing as talking seriously to children like hers. 





2H “But, Muddy dear, you weren’t in earnest?’’ 
coaxed Nancy, bending her bright head over her mother’s 
shoulder and cuddling up to her side. Whereupon 
Gilbert gave his imitation of a jealous puppy—barking, 
snarling, and pushing his frowzy pate under his mother’s 
arm to crowd Nancy from her point of vantage, to which 
she clung valiantly. Of course Kitty found a small 
vacant space on which she could festoon herself, and 
Peter promptly climbed on his mother’s lap, so that she 
was covered with—fairly submerged in—children! A 
year ago Julia used to creep away and look at such 
exhibitions of family affection with a curling lip, but 
tonight, at Mother Carey’s outstretched hand and 
smothered cry of ‘‘Help, Judy!”’ she felt herself gath- 
ered into the heart of the laughing, boisterous group. 
The hand, had she but known it, was stretched out 
to her because only that day a letter had come saying 
that Allan Carey was much worse and that his mental 
condition admitted of no cure. 

“‘Of course you know, darlings, I would never leave 
Beulah save for the coldest months; or only to earn a 
little money,” said Mrs. Carey, smoothing her dress, 
flattening her collar, and pinning up the braids that 
Nancy’s hugs had loosened. 

“‘T must put my mind on the problem at once,” said 
Nancy, pacing the floor. ‘I’ve been so interested in my 
Virgil, so wrapped up in my rhetoric and composition, 
that I haven’t thought of ways and means for a month; 
but of course we will never leave the Yellow House, and 
of course we must contrive to earn money enough to live 
in it. We must think about it every spare minute till 
vacation comes; then we’ll have nearly four months to 
amass a fortune big enough to carry us through the next 
year. I have an idea for myself already. I was going to 
wait till my seventeenth birthday, but that’s four months 
away and it’s too long. I’m old enough to begin any 
time. I feel old enough to write my ‘Reminiscences’ this 
minute.” 

“You might publish your letters to the American 
Consul in Breslau; they’d make a book,”’ teased Gilbert. 

‘Very likely I shall, silly Gilly,’’ retorted Nancy, 
swinging her mane haughtily. ‘‘It isn’t every girl who 
has a monthly letter from an Admiral in China and a 
Consul in Germany.” 


““You wouldn’t catch me answering the Queen of 
Sheba’s letters or the Empress of India’s,’’ exclaimed 
Gilbert, whose pen was emphatically less mighty than 
his sword. ‘‘Hullo, you two, what are you whisper- 
ing about?’’ he called to Kathleen and Julia, who were 
huddled together in a>far corner of the long room, 
gesticulating eloquently... 

‘“We've an idea! We’vean idea! We've found a way 
to help!”’ said the two girls, pirouetting back into the 
circle of firelight. ‘‘ We won’t tell till it’s all started; but 
it’s perfectly splendid, and practical too.”’ 

‘And so ladylike!’’ added Julia triumphantly. 

‘*How much?” asked Gilbert succinctly. 

The girls whispered a minute or two and appeared to 
be multiplying twenty-five, first by fifteen and then 
again by twenty. ‘‘From three dollars and seventy-five 
cents to four dollars and a half a week, according to 
circumstances,’ answered Kathleen proudly. 

‘Will it take both of you?” 

‘ea: 

‘All your time?”’ 

More nods and whispers and calculation. ‘‘ No, indeed; 
only three hours a day.” 

‘‘Any of my time?”’ 

“Just a little.” 

“I thought so,’’ said Gilbert loftily. ‘‘You always 
want me and my hammer or my saw; but I'll be busy 


on my own account; you'll have to paddle your own 
canoe.” 

““You’ll be paid for what you do for us,” said Julia 
slyly, giving Kathleen a poke, at which they both fell 
into laughter only possible to the very young. 

Then suddenly there came a knock at the front door, a 
stamping of feet on the “‘circ’lar”’ steps, and a noise of 
shaking off snow. 

‘Go to the door, Gilbert. Who can that be on a night 
like this? Although it is only eight o’clock, after all! 
Why, it’s Mr. Thurston.” 

Ralph Thurston came in blushing and smiling, glad to 
be welcomed, fearful of intruding, afraid of showing how 
much he liked to be there. ‘‘Good-evening, all,’’ he said. 
“You see I couldn’t wait to thank you, Mrs. Carey. No 
storm could keep me away to-night.” 

‘What has Mother been doing now?” asked Nancy. 
“Her right hand is forever busy and she never tells 
eo hand a thing, so we children are always in the 

ark.” 

“It was nothing much,” said Mrs. Carey, pushing the 
young man gently into the high-backed rocker. ‘Mrs. 
Harmon, Mrs. Popham and I simply tried to show our 
gratitude to Mr. Thurston for teaching our troublesome 
children.” 

‘“‘How did you know it was my birthday?” asked 
Thurston. 

“‘Didn’t you write the date in Kathleen’s book?”’ 

“True, I did, and forgot it long ago; but I never have 
had my birthday noticed before, and I am twenty-four.” 

“‘It was high time then,” said Mother Carey with her 
bright smile. 

“But what did you do?’’ clamored Nancy, Kathleen 
and Gilbert in chorus. 

‘She took my forlorn, cheerless room and made it into 
a home for me,”’ said Thurston. ‘‘ Perhaps she wanted 
me to stay in it a little more and bother her less! At any 
rate, she has created an almost possible rival to the 
Yellow House.” 


22S Ralph Thurston had a large, rather dreary room 
over Bill Harmon’s store, and took his meals at the Widow 
Berry’s near by. He was an orphan, and had no money 
to spend on luxuries because all his earnings went to pay 
the inevitable debts incurred when a fellow is working his 
way through college. 

Mrs. Carey, with the help of the two other women, had 
seized upon this stormy Friday, when he always took his 
luncheon with him to the Academy, to convert Ralph’s 
room into something comfortable and cheerful. The old, 
cracked, air-tight stove had been removed, and Bill 
Harmon had contributed a second-hand Franklin, left 
with him for a bad debt. It was of soapstone, and had 
sliding doors in front, so that the blaze could be dis- 
closed when life was very dull or discouraging. The straw 
matting on the floor had done very well in the autumn, 
but Mrs. Carey now covered the center of the room 
with a bright red drugget left from the Charlestown 
house furnishings, and hung the two windows with 
curtains of printed muslin. Ossian Popham had taken a 
clothes-horse and covered it with red denim, so that the 
screen so evolved could be made to hide the bed and 
washstand. Ralph’s small rickety table had been 
changed for a big, roomy one of pine, hidden by the half 
of an old crimson piano-cloth. 

When Osh had seen the effect of this he hurried back to 
his barn chamber and returned with some bookshelves 
that he had hastily glued and riveted into shape. These 
he nailed to the wall and filled with books that he found 
in the closet, on the floor, on the foot of the bed and 
standing on the long, old-fashioned mantelshelf. 

“Do you care particularly where you set nights, 
Ossian ?”’ inquired Mrs. Popham. ‘‘ Because your rockin’- 
chair has a Turkey-red cushion, and it would look splen- 
did in Mr. Thurston’s room. You know you fiddle ’bout 
half the time evenin’s and you always go to bed early.” 

“Don’t mind me!’’ exclaimed Ossian facetiously, 
starting immediately for the required chair. ‘‘ Would 
you like an old student lamp? I found one that I can 
bronze up in about two minutes, if Mis’ Harmon can 
hook a shade and chimbly out of Bill’s stock.” 

They all stayed in the room until this last feat was 
accomplished; stayed, indeed, until the fire in the open 
stove had died down to ruddy coals. Then they pulled 
down the shades, lighted the lamp, gave one last admiring 
look and went home. 


24S It had meant only a few hours’ thought and labor, 
with scarcely a penny of expense, but you can judge 
what Ralph Thurston felt when he entered the door out 
of the storm outside. To him it looked like a room con- 
jured up by some magician ina fairy tale. He fell into the 
rocking-chair and looked at his own fire; gazed about 
at the cheerful crimson glow that radiated from the 
dazzling drugget, in a state of puzzled ecstasy till he 
caught sight of a card lying near the lamp: “A birth- 
day present from three mothers who value your work 
for their boys and girls.’”” He knew Mrs. Carey’s hand- 
writing, so he sped to the Yellow House as soon as his 
supper was over, and now in the presence of the whole 
family he felt tongue-tied and wholly unable to express 
his gratitude. 

It was bedtime and the young people melted away from 
the fireside. 

‘Kiss your mother good-night, sweet Pete,” said 
Nancy, taking the reluctant cherub by the hand. ‘‘Shake 
hands with your future teacher, Peter; no, you mustn’t 
kiss him; little boys don’t kiss great Latin scholars 
unless they are asked.”’ 

Thurston laughed and lifted the gurgling Peter high in 
the air. ‘‘Good-night, old chap,’’ he said. ‘‘Hurry up 
and come to school.” 

“I’m "bout ready now,” piped Peter. ‘I can read 
‘Up-up-my-boy-day-is- not-the- time -for-sleep-the-dew- 
will-soon-be-gone’ with my book upside down; can’t I, 
Muddy?” 

““You can, my son; trot along with Sister.” 

Thurston opened the door for Nancy, and then came 
back to the fireplace where Mother Carey was standing 
in a momentary brown study. 

“I’ve never had you alone before,” he stammered, 
“‘and now is my chance to tell you what you’ve been to 
me ever since I came to Beulah.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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What the Kindergarten Has Done 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


Miss Harrison is Principal of the Chicago Kindergarten College, and is one of the best-known kindergartners in the United States. 
Some of the books she has written are ‘‘ Misunderstood Children,’’ ‘‘ Two Children of the Foothills,’’ and ‘‘A Study of Child-Nature.’’ 


These are among the best contributions to the literature of the kindergarten. 
has no doubt been heard by many of our readers in different parts of this country. 


\WING to the space limits of a magazine article I trust I 
will be pardoned if I state in somewhat dogmatic terms 
the results which all leading educators acknowledge to 

have arisen from the direct teachings of the kindergarten, or the 
indirect influence which it has exerted. 

The morning talks of the kindergarten long ago opened the 
eyes of thoughtful teachers to the value in language work of 
informal conversation with children upon topics in which they 
were interested and concerning which they had some definite 
knowledge. 

The morning stories of the kindergarten have led to the estab- 
lishment of a regular story hour in each week’s program in our 
more advanced schools, and have developed ‘‘ The National Story- 
Tellers’ League.’? The value of the story as a broadener of the 
interests of children, and as a means of increasing their sympathy 
in other modes of life than their own, has caused a supply of sup- 
plementary readers (which are, as a rule, of good literary form) to 
be found in all of our best schools. 

The kindergarten excursions to near-by places of interest have 
proved so beneficial that it is now a common sight in our large 
cities and also in some of our smaller towns to see groups—often- 
times whole classes—of children of the older grades starting off 
with their teacher for a visit to some park or garden, or perhaps 
to some shop or factory, in order that they may gain a more vital 
appreciation of the activities and beauties in the world about 
them. Insome cases this has led into an investigation of neighbor- 
hood conditions, and a discussion of what they, the children, can 
do to improve the same. This, if not carried too far, is splendid 
training for the intelligent responsibilities of future citizenship. 

The emphasis which the kindergartner has placed upon the 
necessity of her children having real experiences in the planting 
of seeds and the care of plants, even if confined to window- 
boxes in the schoolroom, has spread so far and wide the value 
of this form of Nature study that school gardens are now a 
part of many schools. In fact this feature of school work has 
become so important that the Agricultural Departments of 
various Governments, our own included, now send out packages 
of seeds free of cost, and pamphlets of instruction to any teacher 
who may make application for the same. The significance of this 
can only be appreciated to the extent to which we realize the 
practical importance of agriculture in a nation’s life, and the value 
which a contact with Nature’s mysteries has in awakening a spirit 
of reverence in a child’s heart. The latter is fully as important as 
the former, for wealth without a realization of the great things in 
life leads into self-indulgence, ostentation or sordid greed: all of 
which are as debasing to a nation as to an individual. 


Concentration and Self-Expression are Aided by Hand Work 


HE demonstration in the kindergarten of the aid to concen- 

tration and to self-expression which the hand work gives has 
been so fully made that one of the chief topics of interest in 
teachers’ institutes today is the discussion of hand work for 
the lower grades, which shall be simple and creative in its pos- 
sibilities, yet which shall at the same time awaken the child’s 
interest in the arts and industries of the great world into which 
he is to enter. 

The kindergarten gifts, those tools of the kindergarten which 
are oftenest misunderstood, and therefore misused, have proved 
to all who have taken the trouble to understand them that accu- 
rate proportions and mathematical measurements, if given in 
simple form, need not hinder a child in his creative and artistic 
work, but, on the other hand, they are helpful to children who 
have learned through them the few mathematical laws which from 
the beginning of time have governed all true construction. This 
is an enormous gain over the disjointed, haphazard and oftentimes 
senseless ‘‘busy hour’’ work with which the teachers of the lower 

rades of our schools first began to try to give to children some 
orm of exercise for the hand as well as the head. 

Music, which has played so important a part in the kindergarten, 
and which creates so much of its atmosphere of joy and self- 
forgetfulness, is slowly but surely becoming a part of the daily 
exercises of the average schoolroom. 

I need scarcely speak of what the kindergarten assertion, that 
“play is an important factor in the education of the child,’ has 
done for the release of children from the prisonlike discipline of 
the old-time schoolroom. We have now not only the relaxation 
which guessing games and gesture games give to the mental strain 
upon the child who is just entering the realm of textbooks, but 
the dramatic play of the kindergarten has also entered into the 
schoolroom as one of its most potent factors in the training of 
children to quiet self-possession, to freedom of the body, to the use 
of good language, and to the loving presentation of ideal heroes 
and heroines. The simple kindergarten rhythmic exercises have 
set the teacher of the older grade to searching for more advanced 
forms of such charming and healthful exercise. So high an 
authority in education as Mr. William Maxwell, of the New York 


Miss Harrison is much in demand as a lecturer, and she 
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public schools, has stated that the introduction of ‘‘ folk dances” 
in the advanced grades has very materially diminished the attend- 
ance upon the dance halls of their neighborhoods—those doorways 
to the abodes of vice. 

The playgrounds, which almost every large city in our land now 
provides for its children, first came into existence through the 
order of the Empress Frederick, the mother of the present 
Emperor of Germany. One of the first things she did when her 
husband ascended the throne was to have a special part of the 
beautiful Thier-Garten of Berlin furnished with sand-piles and 
swings, and set apart for the use of the children. And she 
frankly confessed that this came about through her knowledge of 
and interest in the play of the children in the kindergartens. 

Children’s Study Has Been Placed Upon a Higher Plane 
| HAVE spoken first of these definite pedagogic changes which 
have taken place within the lifetime of every teacher who has 
been in the teaching profession fifteen or twenty years. So far as 
I could ascertain in my researches in Germany the kindergarten 
antedated each and all of them. 

These, however, are results and not causes. 

The kindergarten has done much more by placing the study of 
children upon a higher and more sympathetic plane, and by 
insisting that it is the child and his development which are the 
all-important things to be considered in education, and that the 
curriculum of study is secondary to the growth of the child. 

In order fully to appreciate the vital significance of this way of 
looking at the child we will have to take into consideration the 
profound thought which underlies the kindergarten system, and 
which, just to the extent that it is understood, lifts education out 
of a dull routine into the marvelous process of helping a human 
being to unfold and develop the power within himself, and to learn 
to use that power aright. 

What the kindergarten has done both for the home and the 
school cannot be rightly estimated until we know the fundamental 
view of child nature upon which its activities are based. This 
necessitates an explanation of the psychological view of man: 
namely, that it is the nature of mind to outer—or utter—itself in 
order that it may fully realize itself. You and I know from 
personal experience that the more fully we express an idea the 
clearer it grows to us, that the more we do the more capable we 
become. This, perhaps, is a commonplace statement of the 
above; but the thought is more farreaching than we are apt to 
realize. If mind, to become conscious of itself, must outer—or 
utter—itself then the Divine Mind cannot fully realize Itself until 
It has outered Its inmost creative principle of self-creating: this 
It does in the creating of man. For man is the only thing in the 
universe that can transform itself or make itself over. Plants, 
trees, animals must be what they are made; but man can tran- 
scend his limits and can become what he will. We have instances 
of this limit-transcending power of man every time we see a 
human being rise from one station in life to another. Weall have 
known boys and girls who, as men and women, have astonished 
us by their achievements and we have said, ‘I never dreamed 
that he had it in him.” We are apt to speak of such unlooked- 
for developments as exceptional, but the kindergarten claims that 
they should be the rule. It looks upon each child as containing 
in embryo infinite possibilities. We dare not set the limit because 
we do not know what any child may attain unto. 


The Three Principles on Which the Kindergarten is Based 


HE first foundation stone of the kindergarten is religious. It 

states that the child’s mind, being ‘‘the image of God,’’ must 
have in it infinite possibilities. This makes all children interesting. 
Helen Keller is a striking illustration of this. 

The second proposition on which the kindergarten is based is 
psychological, as it states these possibilities can only be developed 
by the child’s own effort, although we may help him by giving to 
him the right encouragement or the right discipline, as the case 
may demand, and providing opportunities for his exercise of 
effort. This realization that all true growth comes trom the self- 
activity of the child has almost revolutionized the methods of the 
schoolroom, and is fast revolutionizing the home training of chil- 
dren in the better class of homes: notwithstanding, the term, self- 
activity, has oftentimes been misunderstood by many parents and 
by some kindergartners, who have confused its meaning with that 
of caprice or mere willingness on the part of the child. Nothing 
could be worse for the child than such a mistake. 

The third principle of the kindergarten is sociological, as it 
asserts that the real self of the child is the God-element in him, 
and therefore the highest that he is capable of; hence self-activity 
means the activity or the exercise of this highest self in codpera- 
tion with other selves, not of the mere animal impulses and 
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ORAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


is more generous to some than to others; some touch deeps 
that many fail to sound; still, in the most limited life is expe- 
rience enough to interpret all the great phases of humanity. ‘There 
is plenty of lumber in any one’s attic’’; and I have yet to find a 
person who has used up all his opportunity in either love or work. 

That being true, is it not amazing how different is the harvest 
reaped by persons of almost identical gifts from these open fields 
of life? Two young women start teaching in the same school with 
much the same equipment. One settles into the ruts of the voca- 
tion, becoming the mechanical pedagogue with all the unfortunate 
“earmarks” of the calling; while the other grows in intellectual 
power and human appreciation with every day, making each other- 
wise irksome task serve the great aim of life. Two young men of 
similar capacity marry under much the same circumstances. One 
sits down on the fact of matrimony—as the end of the story—treats 
his home as a mere chance for self-indulgence, degenerates into the 
querulous husband who is tolerated but never loved; the other lives 
up to the great opportunity of the most intimate of comradeships, 
finding new romance in the deep below deep that opens with each 
day, and growing ever in appreciation of the great meaning of life. 

What makes the difference? Innate capacity is, of course, the 
first cause. It is the quality of genius always to discover the divine 
in the commonplace. For the measure of native talent we bring 
into the world we are not responsible: we can only thank the uni- 
verse for it and make the best use of it possible. This original 
capacity is, indeed, the basic capital on which we are to do business 
in the vocation of living. 

It is not a fixed capital, however, but constantly changing, not 
only from the lessons of direct experience, but also through the 
addition to it possible in the third aspect of the path of life— 
education. The whole aim of education, in the more definite sense 
of the word, is to increase this basic capital by initiating the indi- 
vidual into some part of the experience of the race represented by 
science and art. This problem is, indeed, so important that we 
think it wise to dedicate an entire period of life to it, since the child’s 
vocation is education. 


ism human being has large experiences. True, the universe 


The Tendency of the Times is to Cut Short Our Leisure 


ELATIVELY slight differences, moreover, turn the scale of suc- 
cess or failure in the business of living. ‘Thus, aslight increment 
added to the basic capital may earn a large return in the succession 
of the years, while the want of it may mean failure in relation to 
one’s fellows. ‘The aim of the school is to equip the individual with 
the largest possible share of the stored-up result of past living. 

The difficulty and confusion in the current process of education 
result from the fact that in carrying out this aim we must serve 
two—at times conflicting—ends: we must equip for action and 
for appreciation, for vocation and for life. ‘The tendency to 
more rigorous specialization has been strong in recent decades of 
American education. This has come not only from the immense ex- 
pansion of positive knowledge, making it necessary for the scholar to 
narrow his field more and more, but also from that practical sense 
of our people which demands immediate results in productive effi- 
ciency. Either way there is danger that we may overreach our- 
selves. To know one thing thoroughly we must know it in wide 
relation, while for any work to be permanently well done it is 
necessary to express in it the whole of manhood or womanhood. 
When a man becomes either a head or a hand he fails to do either 
good head work or good hand work. Thus, even from the point of 
view of practical efficiency, training for production must rest on edu- 
cation for life: how much more, when we consider the happiness of 
the individual and his attainment of the twofold aim of life! 

The question becomes more acute when schooldays are over and 
one has entered upon the business of living. I suppose it is inevi- 
table that the years of preparation are almost never appreciated 
justly by the individual until they are past. To have one’s whole 
time free for self-development is a privilege that looks priceless 
when the task of making a living is on; but rarely until then. 

How life may narrow down under the exigent demands of the 
vocation! Many college students are graduated with the earnest vow 
to keep alive and growing the intellectual and artistic interests 
they have formed. What proportion of them, ten years later, have 
kept the vow, or even remembered it? How often a woman with 
rare artistic and intellectual talents forgets them all, as wife and 
mother, under the insistent tasks of the household. 

This degeneration is not necessary. The very narrowing of the 
educational problem makes it more vital and pressing in the years 
of maturity; for it is possible, in the wise use of the margin of life, 
not only to avoid the degeneration, but also to increase steadily the 
capital on which one is doing business in the vocation of living. 


We All Have Some Time to Spend as We Please 


T MAY be said that there is no margin; but for all, except those 

on whom the structure of our industrial society rests most piti- 
lessly, there is some time each of us may spend as he pleases, and 
in no other aspect of active life are we so entirely free. Therefore 
the use of the margin is the great test of the ideal. If love tests 
what we are and have been the use of the margin is the supreme 
test of what we want to be. Tell me how you use your margin and 
it will not be difficult to say what you are going to be—some time. 
Thus the use of the time we are free to spend as we please is the 
great opportunity to change the quality of life, and we may do this 
in a geometrical ratio. One new idea is not simply added, but 
multiplied into all that we have learned hitherto; thus our human 
efficiency is the product of all that we have been, multiplied into 
the increment of life achieved today. This is the most consoling 
law of personal development; and the narrower the margin the 
more precious is it as our chance to increase the capital that earns 
its return in all our subsequent life. 

The same problem of proportion is here as in early education, 
but its factors are different. Some part of the margin must, of 
course, be spent in increasing the special knowledge and skill neces- 
sary to the highest attainment in one’s vocation. The vocation 








Se ti IV: Our Use of the Spare Moments 


itself is, however, constantly increasing that special skill; and the 
common danger for earnest human beings is not insufficient devotion 
to the specific field, but the narrowing toit alone. This is especially 
true of our hurried, over-restless, materialistic American life. Thus, 
even more than to enlarge capacity in the field of one’s work, the 
margin should be used to correct errors and overcome limitations 
in other aspects of life, to increase steadily the liberal cultivation 
that means complete manhood. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value to the hard-driven business man of cultivating some one 
artistic or intellectual interest through the succession of days and 
years. The artist, working in a single field, needs to saturate him= 
self with great expressions of the human spirit in other arts than 
his own. The teacher needs to study something beyond his profes- 
sional subjects, and to cultivate those human interests that will save 
him from the degeneration that often follows the exhausting work 
of his vocation. On the other hand, the woman whose life is dissi- 
pated by a thousand social demands needs to cultivate in the margin 
some single intellectual or other interest that will unify her life. 
Thus the margin is the opportunity to change the quality of life, 
to add equipment, correct errors, supplement action, and to give 
balance and harmony. Is it not significant? 


The Best Part Should be Spent in True Play 


I ipo does not mean that the margin should all be spent in hard 
work. Indeed, there is something sordid in reckoning tco care- 
fully the drops of honey the flowers of life may yield. There is need 
at times of a splendid abandon for the noblest living, and the best 
part of the margin should be spent in play—the highest form of 
human action. 

It is strange how slow man has been in learning the art of true 
play. Perhaps the prejudice against joy in so much of the religious 
life of the past may partly account for this; certain it is that to 
be able to play rightly and well is one of the highest tests of true 
culture. The savage who intoxicates himself with some drug, and 
whirls round and round in a wild dance till he sinks in exhaustion, 
is trying to be happy—and does not know how. The sailor off the 
ship with three months’ pay in his pocket, who wanders into the 
underground dives of the first city he enters, where poisoned liquor 
is sold to him, and hideous caricatures of what once might have been 
womanhood are ready to cater to every depraved desire, is trying 
to be happy—and does not know how. The rich man who buys 
thousands of acres of land others need to use, fences them in and 
hires guards to keep all persons out, while he goes over the face of 
the earth and the waters, seeking to escape the shadow of his own 
disgust with life, is trying to be happy—and does not know how; 
while even those who think they are cultivated often make sad 
work of the art of play. 

True play is the spontaneous expression of forces of body, mind 
and spirit. Thus in the physical world the glad running of the child 
in the sunshine, the joyous walk through woods and fields, is sound 
play. Games may add a zest to play, and they have their place 
certainly; but is it not largely as a resource for the partly devel- 
oped? it seems too bad that one should need the bribe of a stick 
and a white ball to walk over a green field; but, if one would never 
walk without the bribe it is of course a most desirable lure. 

So with social play: its finest aspect—the spontaneous conversa- 
tion of intelligent human beings—is all but a lost art today. I do 
not mean manufactured conversation—there is probably no more 
tiresome person than the one who feels that he must always be on 
dress-parade and dares never unbend—but natural, free self- 
expression in a sympathetic atmosphere. The decay of this fine art 
of conversation has led to the device of social games, and they, too, 
have their place; but are we not within sane limits in holding that 
social games, like others, are largely the resource of the partly 
developed? The glad response to the beauty of nature and of art, 
the intimate companionship of friendship and of love, the natural 
expressions of the religious life—these all belong, in the best sense 
of theword,to play. Thus a significant part of the margin should 
be used not only in play, but in also learning the art of play. 


To Play Well One Must Have Worked Well 


OWEVER, to play well one must have worked well. That isnot 
true of the little child, owing to the more perfect adjustment of 
desire and need; but with us the hard, compelled action precedes 
and makes possible the free, spontaneous one. Indeed, the action 
we perform because it is right and best we come to do from love 
and desire; and that is the sense in which “ virtue is its own reward.”’ 
Thus some part of the margin must be spent in work and in learning 
the art of work. 

Men of genius amaze us by the work they are able to do. A 
Leonardo da Vinci,a Goethe, a Michael Angelo accomplished enough 
in any one of half a dozen fields to justify his place in the world as 
a man of genius. All the secrets of great living are, however, open 
secrets: every one knows them; men of genius apply them—that 
is why they are men of genius. Thus, in the art of work, it is the 
simple principle of concentration—putting all the mind one has on 
the task in hand while one does it—and the art of turning from one 
form of action to another without wasteful friction, that explain 
the supreme achievement of these men. The least gifted of us may 
multiply his power to apply these open secrets by a wise use of the 
margin, if he will. 

If work is necessary in the margin, so, too, is the life of quiet 
reception. After all, in a high sense, we do that we may be: the 
highest result of action is growth in power of appreciation. Thus 
one needs in the margin to cultivate the lost art of solitude and 
meditation. A life all of reverie means intellectual disintegration; 
some reverie is indispensable to the life of the spirit, crowning work 
and the more active type of play with the quiet vision of life in 
relation. Matthew Arnold said of Sophocles that he was one “who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole”; and I have thought that might 
be taken as a definition of wisdom. If that is wisdom then virtue 
means living life steadily and living it whole. Such wisdom and 
such virtue may be won in the capital of character by the wise use 
of the margin. 
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Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party ~~ 


| In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Boy and Girl of The Netherlands 
By Sheila Young 


In the next Journal (April 15) Miss Young will present “The Lettie Lane Doll That Has Come to Life”— showing the doll as a bride; 
and in The Journal for May | “An Irish Girl and a Scotch Boy” will be given, in continuation of the “Around-the-World Party” 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip dolls’ heads into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 

















Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie Helps Her Bunny Color Easter Eggs 


friend had a great deal of trouble in 
getting eggs to color for Easter. When 
they at last succeeded they boiled most of 
the eggs, and the last few pictures will 
tell you what happened to the unboiled 
ones. 
Can you write a story for Flossie about 
these pictures? 


Firtena's FISHER and her Bunny 
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By Helene Nyce 


Flossie Fisher wants all the little boys 
and girls to try it, and to send their 
stories to me so that I can read them to 
her. 

She will give a brand-new dollar bill 
to each of the twenty-five little boys and 
girls who write the best stories. 

If you want me to write to you please 
be sure to inclose a two-cent stamp in 


your letter, and be careful to write your 
name and address very plainly. 
Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE—The May 1 issue of The Journal will show 
** How Flossie and Her Dog and Cat Spent Mayday.” 








FLOSSIE FISHER’S 
LETTERS 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: I do not 

believe any of you could guess how 
many letters I received from the page 
in the January JouRNAL. A great many 
of you have had answers to those letters, 
and you know how much I appreciate 
your interest in this page. Your hap- 
piness over these pictures helps in the 
pleasure I have in making them, so that 
we really are all working together—don’t 
you see? 

It is too bad that we have to wait so 
long for the announcement in the maga- 
zine of the prize winners each month, but 
the work of preparing and printing the 
many hundred thousand JOURNALS does 
take a long time, and so the crisp dollar 
bills are mailed immediately after the win- 
ners are decided on and then the announce- 
ment is printed as soon as possible. 

In this list of prize winners you will find 
names from England, Canada, Scotland, 
and from California, Texas and various 
other parts of the United States. Surely, 
the ‘‘Flossie Fisher”’ girls and boys are 
getting to be a pretty big crowd. 

Do not forget that a little care on your 
part will help me considerably in talking to 
these thousands of children. Remember 
that your letter should be written in ink, 
because pencil writing is easily rubbed out. 

I will read every word you write, so 
make your writing as plain, and what you 
write as short, as possible. 

Do not forget that if you are to have a reply 
to your letter you must inclose postage for 
that purpose. 

A number of ideas are in preparation for 
this page and I hope you will be more and 
more delighted with each new one. 

If you sent your story in January and 
received no prize do not be discouraged, 
but try again this time, and make up your 
mind to do better; anyway, you are get- 
ting fun and good experience just in writing 
out a story about these little pictures. 

The stories that will be considered in 
this month’s competition must reach me 
by April 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





FLOSSIE FISHER PRIZE WINNERS 
FOR JANUARY 1 


Genevieve Reese, aged 12 years 


Kentucky 
Joe Wardlaw, aged 13 years 
California 
John Hiller, aged 9 years 
Idaho 
Margaret Henderson, aged 11 years 
Scotland 
Mason Thomas Record 
Connecticut 
Harold McMurray, aged 12 years 
California 
Doris Heath Browne 
Ohio 
Angeline Wilk, aged 11 years 
Minnesota 
J. Carr, aged 6 years 
England 


Marguerite Simenoe, aged 10 years 
New Hampshire 
Jean Cameron, aged 6 years 
Illinois 
Alva Quill 
Texas 
Mary Bond, aged 10 years 
Tennessee 
Theodore Williams, aged 5 years 
Ohio 
Dorothy Holzworth, aged 10 years 
New Jersey 
Helen Davis, aged 6 years 
Montana 
Marjorie Baker, aged 11 years 
Canada 
Helen Cornelia Dempster, aged 9 years 
Nebraska 
Anna Leah Lane 
Kentucky 
Helen Rooney, aged 10 years 
California 
Dorothy Orde 
Canada 
Gustav Heineke 
Texas 
Pierre Guinand, aged 11 years 
New York 
Dorothy Sage, aged 15 years 
Canada 
Richard Henry Lee, aged 8 years 
Washington 
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Words by Song for Low Voice (BD) Music by 
D. K. Stevens DECORATIONS BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL George Lowell Tracy 
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“I leave Spring in your keep-ing.” . 
“Do you won-der I’m _ weep-ing?” . 
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Barye was scratching 
his signature on one of 
his statues. “Put your 
name larger!” said his 
wife. The sculptor smiled 
at her ardor and replied, 
“In twenty years, men will 
look for that name with 
microscopes. 


The best works of 
industrial art are signed 
as the sculptor signs his 
statues, and behind some 
trade signatures is a guar 
antee of quality fortified 
by a hundred years of 


reputation. 


There is no better 
illustration of this than 
the signing of Gorham 


Silverware. 


Justly proud of their 
work, every piece of Gorham 
Sterling Silverware is 


signed by The Gorham Ca 
with the Gorham trade. 
mark, thus:- 


QO 


STERLING 


The quickest way to 
appraise the value of a 
piece of silverware is to 


look for the Gorham mark. 


For sale by 
leading jewelers. 


Tm GORHAM 2 


SILVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 








GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


ERE comes ¥ 
Donald up 
the street, 


waving to me as I ok 
spy him from the “ie ore is a 
window. He is CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
jerking along the 

sidewalk with an expression of deep absorp- 
tion in the affairs of the government and an 
air of having successfully solved one of the ‘ 
riddles of the universe. No more mending will get done 
until I hear the new scheme which I see he has in his 
mind! When Don hatches a plan it always reminds me 
of what Victor Hugo once wrote: ‘‘We do not possess 
our ideas; they possess us.”’ Don, with a new plan to 
work out, is literally “‘possessed.”” It hits him anywhere: 
when he is tying his shoes, or reciting arithmetic, or eating 
his dinner. From then on nothing matters; it is.the 
biggest thing in the world until—well, until he gets another idea, 
and then we have it all over again. Luckily he generally rushes 
post-haste to tell me about it, and I can compromise. 

The last thing I should ever do with the most impossible scheme 
would be to forbid it outright. The parents who are forever pre- 
senting a blank wall of discouragement and refusal to their children 
are the parents who at last cease to be consulted and confided in. 

To be sure it is wearing on the nerves. The four boys are so 
ambitious, so energetic and so ingenious that keeping up with their 
demands makes strenuous living. Yet what is a mother for? 


HERE wes the carpenter-shop plan, for example. It began with 

a box of tools presented to Gillett on Christmas by a fond but mis- 
guided uncle, who lives at a distance or he would have regretted his 
generosity. The tools involved a carpenter’s bench in the attic. 

Their father said: ‘‘Pooh! Let the boys hammer; they will learn 
something by it,”’ and he added a turning lathe to the equipment. 

Maurice bought a scroll-saw with his pocket money and the shop 
is in full blast. The neighbors’ boys live, except for a brief night’s 
rest, in our third story. The grinding of the lathe, the buzzing of 
the saw and the cracks of the hammer reverberate even to the parlor, 
where visitors look amazed until I explain. The house has gradu- 
ally become a museum of wobbly tabourets, pine match-boxes that 
split with the grain when they are dusted, and trays that come 
unglued. Moreover, one or another of the boys is always tearing 
down the back stairs to show me his latest trophy, shedding a trail 
of shavings and sawdust from his overalls at every step. Of course 
they “‘learn’’! Our standby, Mr. Hahn, sent for to fix the window- 
casings, went up to the boys’ shop yesterday to observe and criticise. 
I heard him telling them how to miter a corner. 

“You can’t do good carpenter work,” said he, “until you learn to 
respect a straight line.” 

“Respect a straight line”! In carpentryalone? Ithought. I’d 
like to know if that isn’t the whole philosophy of honest work. 
Accuracy, fidelity to detail, finish! Oh, how much we need to learn 
that in this country of slack work! 

So if the boys have got one such principle into their heads I 
ought to be thankful to the carpenter shop. 

Thankful, too, am I to the printing press, although printers’ ink 
does come off hard when applied to thumbs, noses and shirtwaists. 
It has undoubtedly corrected the boys’ spelling, and may perhaps 
turn one or another of them, when a man, into the path of 
journalism. ‘The function of toys of that kind is their suggestive- 
ness. I ought not to repine over ink stains and pinched fingers if 
they do no more than prevent a boy from becoming a “‘square peg 
in a round hole” (in all the world, the very worst fate!). 

What must be constantly guarded against in all creative play is the 
danger of fire: I remember climbing my attic stairs one windy day 
last March to find the following trap for a conflagration: Tom 
had shed his overalls on the floor, spilling a pocketful of matches near 
the carpenter’s bench. On the top of the bench some other uncon- 
scious little firebug had tipped over a can of varnish, which, trickling 
over pine shavings and oiled paper patterns, made a round puddle 
in close proximity to the matches and sawdust on the floor. 

A good thing for our insurance policy that the agent does not 
come around on housecleaning days! 

Marbles are my severest trial. They are noisy and they roll on 
the smooth floors. They hide in corners to reappear surreptitiously 
in the path to the bathroom. That there remain a few worse things 
to step on in the night, such as a tin fire engine or a brass jackstone, 
doesn’t make it easier to endure the marble when it forces itself 
upon one’s unprotected feet. 


UDITH adds to the rummage-sale appearance of our household 

by the manufacture of woolen mats made with pins on a spool. 
Anne will do her share next winter when she starts to kindergarten, 
by bringing home paper chains, darned work on cards, and clay 
figures with no heads nor tails. I know it, for I’ve been through 
the whole program with the others. Great trials for Katy and 
me when cleaning days come around! We must make room for 
the living necessities of the family, but how to do it is a problem. 
Some child is sure to appear with the grievance that he can’t find 
some treasure that he sets especial store by. A dried pod, the end 
of an umbrella handle, some very, very dirty string or a bent brass 
wheel may be important articles in the inventive mind of one 
child or another. 

Just at the present moment postage stamps constitute the family 
obsessidn. Each of the three younger boys has an album, and so 
have the two neighborhood chums, George Garretson and Billy 
Ames. Such going over pages in the evening, dickering over 
duplicates, and exhibiting of special treasures, you never saw! 
Postage stamps turn up in my sewing-basket, among the clean 
clothes, in the Sunday-school lesson leaf! I suppose they’ll be in 
the soup next! In defense of this fad I must explain that Maurice 
gave us some very useful information the other day regarding the 
status of a remote German principality—knowledge imbibed from 
the study of his stamp album. There is, 
decidedly, cultivation in all of it, which 
ought to keep me patient. 

So when today Donald comes in with a 
rush, his eyes bright and his face full of 
some new enterprise, I wonder what it can 
be this time. An ice-cream parlor? A 
private telephone? A school‘newspaper? 

““Oh, Mother! I’ve got a splendid idea. 
I thought of it yesterday when Uncle James 
took us to the zoo. Can’t'wehave one of our 
own? There’s plenty of room in the cellar.” 











“A what of our 
own? You don’t 
mean to say——”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mother 
dear,I do. Imeana 
regular zodlogical 
garden. It would 
be really very instructive to Judith and Anne, 
and us boys would 45 

‘“We boys, you mean.” 

“Yes, we boys would take all the care of it. Katy 
says the room next to the furnace-room isn’t used for 
much of anything, just old rakes and brooms, and we 
could clean it out on Saturday and move in and have 
admission and earn money for the boat next summer.” 

I gasp for breath at this confident and comprehensive 
program, but my soul sinks to think that Katy should 
have taken such base advantage of me. Then I say: 

“Now, Donald dear, explain what you mean by a zodlogical 
garden in the cellar. Surely you can't mean that. You haven’t any 
animals 

“Yes, Mother, we have. Enough to begin on anyway. George 
has a garter-snake in a box, and Billy has five white mice, and I want 
to take my money out of the tin bank and buy a pair of guinea-pigs. 
They are only seventy-five cents. Dolet us. It will be fine, and we 
can earn a lot of money.” 

“But, Donald, I don’t see how I can let you do that; we do need 
that room sometimes: and besides, guinea-pigs smell—awfully.” 

“Not so very much, Mother; and you’ll get used to it anyway.” 

Comforting! 

“And a snake in a box! George ought not to keep it like that: 
he ought to let it go, down by the river.” 

“Oh, no, Mother dear. It likes its box. It really does. We 
couldn’t do without that for anything. It’s the beginning of our 
snake-house. And I’ve started the pen for the guineas out of the 
old bureau drawer. Tom is going to show me. They eat lettuce, 
Katy says.”” (I must certainly have this out with Katy, the idea 
of letting the children get around her in this way.) 








“BUT, Donald, this having animals about the house makes every- 
body so much trouble. Let me see: didn’t Billy Ames have 
some ’coons once? Seems to me I heard something about it.” 

“They weren’t Billy’s; they were Arnold’s ’coons.” 

‘“Well, and where did he get them?” 

“Bought them to take along when he went to boarding-school, 
but he went off and forgot them.” 

“How much did they cost?” 

“Five dollars, but they were corking ’coons: one of ’em had two 
nails on his back toe.” 

“What then?” 

“Well, Mrs. Ames didn’t like them very well, so she sold them for 
three dollars to the man who cleaned the cistern. Next day came 
a telegram from Arnold, ‘Send ’coons without fail,’ so she had to 
hustle around and find the man and get them back.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, the man was so fond of the ’coons by that time that he 
wouldn’t give them up for less than six dollars.” 

“And Mrs. Ames had to pay that?” 

“Sure. They were such fine ’coons, you see. Then Pat, that’s the 
stableman, shut them up in the harness-room in a box ” Donald 
paused as if embarrassed, and I went on: 

‘And the ’coons got out of the box and chewed up Mr. Ames’s best 
saddle and three carriage-robes. And”—I made haste to continue 
as he tried to argue that guinea-pigs did not eat saddles—“ And 
the ’coons escaped to a tree in the yard: Arnold at school sending 
repeated telegrams, ‘Do send my ’coons quick, I need them.’ So 
Mrs. Ames offered Pat a dollar to catch them, didn’t she? He and 
Billy spent a whole day in the wood lot and treed one and ie 

“Yes,” interrupted Donald; ‘I was there too, and we both 
climbed the tree and Pat stayed down with a bag. Billy knocked 
the ’coon off the limb,and oh, Mother,I thought I’d die: it lit on 
Pat’s back and bit through his jersey; I guess Mr. ’Coon thought it 
was a new kind of a saddle. Then Pat got mad and says to Billy, 
‘Teli your Pap either me or the ’coons resigns.’ So one of ’em was 
killed and the other got away. Oh, my! Oh, my! I'll never 
forget it.” 

Donald rolled off the sofa, gasping and speechless, while I 
finished: 

“*And Mrs. Ames told me that she telegraphed to Arnold, ‘There 
are no ’coons.’”’ 

By this time we were both quite overcome and wiped our eyes at 
the remembrance. The story of the Ameses’ ’coons went pretty much 
all over our suburb last summer, from the stables and the kitchens 
to the Club House. And am I beginning a new one about guinea-pigs 
for the delectation of the neighborhood? 








oe O, DEAR,” I said, hugging him: ‘I don’t think we can have 

a zoo in the basement. I haven’t the money that Mrs. Ames 
has for such financial ventures, and I don’t want to ‘get used to’ the 
aroma of guinea-pigs on my premises. But I tell you what I’ll do. 
Save up your money and next summer you may build a pen in the 
back yard for your piggies. I'll get the lumber and hire Mr. Hahn 
for one day: if you boys are smart you can do the rest yourselves. 
You can have a snake-house and arabbit-hutch and charge any 
admission you please so you don’t bring the things near the house.” 

Donald brightened up. 

“T think perhaps by that time we can get an aquarium too. 
Maurice caught a turtle once and two crawdads in the river, and 
Sarah’s rain-water barrel is always full of pollywogs.”’ 

So he goes off to play, not quite as happy as he came in, but very 
nearly. That is the best I can do for him. 

Two “behind thoughts,” as the French call them, assail me: one 
being suggested by Don’s remark, “They eat lettuce.”” The vegetable 
beds are so convenient in our restricted back garden! Will it be 
possible to have fresh radishes if there are 
guinea-pigs? The other thought is—Katy! 
How could she deliberately agree with 
those boys on the subject of a domestic 
zoo and make me have to say “No”? 

My only comfort is that when next sum- 
mer comes the zodlogical garden will perhaps 
be forgotten. By that time it will be a 
codéperative pigeon-house or a home-built 
aeroplane or soap subscription prizes which 
will absorb the dynamic, inventive and 
constructive forces of my son Donald. 
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Like 
Narcissus 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


suggest the fra- 
grance of Spring 
blossoms, sweet- 
ness, goodness and 


punity. 
NABISCO is the 


dessert confection 

of perfection — 

ideal with ices or 
beverages. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE 
TOKENS—a 
sweet dessert con- 
fection covered 
with creamy rich 
chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Three Good Houses for Little Money 


Which Cost Respectively. $4500, $3500 and $3060 to Build 



































DESIGNED BY HUNT AND EAGER 


























* fn. Fs DESIGNING this California bungalow the main factors considered were 
lle aoe light and well-ventilated rooms; a glance at the floor plan will show that the 
Floor Plan of the H3a ESS rooms have been so arranged as to provide each with ample window space. The 
Bungalow Above sleeping-rooms grouped on one side, with the bath easily accessible to each 
NTC through the central hall, are especially well placed, as they are entirely inde- 
90X10 pendent of the living-room and the dining-room. Back of the dining-room is an 
ap ‘L’’ containing the kitchen, maid’s room and a screen porch; and no more 
= tc ideal situation could be found for a kitchen than this, as none of the odor of the 

“cLos| _ en a cooking can penetrate the main part of the house. 
BEDROOMi{cios. ED- jes tat ph The exution walls are stained a warm brown, and the roof a soft moss-green. 
146X148" ROOM | 2 45% 15 AI | A distinctive feature of the exterior is the number of porches, each of a different 
124x148" < ‘on ——— type. These are really used as outdoor living-rooms and are so arranged that 
= — 5 one may be outdoors the entire day on at least one of them, no matter what the 
ox BATH HALL 4 weather maybe. Of interest in the living-room is the massive red-brick fireplace 
g LIVING-|| § with its heavy timber shelf. The woodwork in this room and in the dining-room 
ro) ROOM is Oregon pine stained with walnut stain, and the ceilings are studded with joists 
a BEDROOM 160°X207" of the same wood. The bedrooms are most attractive, the walls being of rough 
124% 160° plaster tinted in light colors, with white-enameled woodwork. It cost the 

















owner $4500 to build this house. 





Contributed by William M. Graham. 
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The Floor Plan 




















HIS Craftsman cottage is built of stone and split shingles and it cost a little under $3500. The exterior walls and the porch pillars 
are split stone carefully laid in darkened mortar with wide joints well raked out; and the porch floor is cement marked off into 


squares. 


The gables and roof are split cypress shingles with the rafters left exposed. 


Inside the house is compactly arranged. 


At one end are two bedrooms and a bathroom, which are shut off from the rest of the house by a small hall, which also separates 
the kitchen from the dining-room. While the dining-room is small the broad opening into the sitting-room makes it appear larger. 








DESIGNED BY SIDNEY A. BRIGGS 
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— =—xl§ = PoncH ONCRETE and shingles were used in the construction of this bungalow. 
" 5 cle It occupies a corner lot er is so ie oy that both — "$9000. Sc 
an attractive appearance to the street, and its cost was only . So 
maaan geen et KITCHEN (| conveniently is the interior arranged that the problem of housekeeping has 
100°%J0 been reduced to the minimum. A small central hall separates the living- 

; room from the bedrooms; and the former, with its beamed ceiling, built-in 
. bookcases and broad fireplace, has an especially comfortable and homelike 
air. ‘-In both the living-room and the dining-room the woodwork is stained a 


soft moss-green, and the walls are finished in tapestry effect. The bedrooms 
are of good size, and each is provided with a well-ventilated closet. 


; P . : . : 
ee The kitchen is of the new cabinet style, fitted with up-to-date con- 
icetidens veniences, and is even provided with a built-in fireless cooker. There is 


no pantry in this plan, but'the kitchen is so well ventilated that there is little 
chance for kitchen’ odors to reach the rest of the house. The wide cement 
porch, and the attractive pergola with its substantial supports of rough- 
plaster columns, contribute largely to the air of livableness and refinement 
which distinguishes‘ this little home. Contributed by Elva Elliott Sayford. 




















Look before 
you lease 





















ane. ister ddloebe 


The old adage, “look be- 
fore you leap’”’ now reads, 
“look before you lease.”’ 
A poorly heated building 
is no renting (or sales) 
bargain at any price—be- 
cause no house is really 
worth living in without 
plenty of clean, health- 
ful, invigorating warmth. 
That is why 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are proving,in many thousands 
of buildings, of all classes, in 
America and Europe, to be the 
greatest boon of the century in 
utmost betterment of living 
conditions, as well as in reduc- 
ing the cost of living. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators bring freedom from the back- 
breaking work, ash-dust and poisonous 
coal-gases which attend the use of old- 
style heating devices. At the same 
time, an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radia- 
tors will prove to bea 
dividend-paying in- 
vestment to you—far 
better than bonds at 
6%—as in a few years 
the outfit saves enough 
in coal and cleaning, 
time and temper, no 
rusting or repairs, to 
quickly repay the orig- 
inal cost. Any owner, 
architect or real estate 
agent will tell you that 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radia- 
tors will attract and 
hold best tenants at 
10% to 15% higher rental; or assist to 
sell the property quicker, at full price 
paid for the outfit. 








A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler 
and 400ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, -osting 
the owner $215, were 
used to heat this cottage. 


ICAN Radiators, costing 
the owner $125, were 
used to heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- 
utable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost of 


labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is ex- 
tra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 
Whether landlord, tenant, or intending 


builder, whether your building is OLD or 
new, FARM or city, it will pay you well to 
LOOK INTO the merits of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. Tell us of the 
building you wish to heat. Our information 
and catalog (free) put you under no obliga- 
tion to buy. Prices are now most favorable. 
Write today. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Public Showrooms in all large cities 
Dept. 25 CHICAGO 






















of the British Museum told a visitor that if the books 

in that great library were placed side by side they 
would cover a distance of forty-seven miles. An oppressive 
mass of writing, much of it valuable, some of it inspired, a 
good deal of it useless save for the purposes of original 
research, which is satisfied with getting out of a great 
quarto a single fact. The great majority of people must 
take the great majority of these books for granted. Even 
widely read men and women can know but a small frac- 
tion of this enormous mass of writing. Very little of it, 
relatively, is literature. Much the greater part of it is in the field 
of scholarship, of special knowledge of many kinds: valuable, and, 
for that matter, accessible only to the expert. Concerning the 
authority of books of this class men and women who have the 
soundest literary taste and the sici:est literary culture can have no 
opinion whatever. Only the expert can judge of their value. The 
great mass of books of literary value the general reader, however 
thoroughly trained, must take on faith. He cannot tell in advance 
whether it is worth while for him to read the tragedies of Sophocles, 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the Essays of Montaigne, the 
plays of Shakespeare, Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy,” or Goethe’s 
“Faust.” In making the acquaintance of these various books and 
in making them the subject of careful study he must be guided at 
the start by the opinion of other people. He accepts, in a word, 
the general judgment of the intelligent readers who have preceded 
him. They have agreed that certain books in various languages 
are entitled to the closest attention from all intelligent people. This 
small, selected group of books forms part of the universal literary 
tradition which is accepted by men of all languages as imposing a 
certain obligation and carrying a certain authority with it. 


Tete: are books—and books. One of the librarians 


Three Things Which Should Guide Us in Selecting Books 


UT no man nor woman wishes to accept the judgment of even 
great critics as possessing a final authority. All have a right, 
they feel, to a judgment of their own; they are entitled to a free 
hand in making selections from the immense library of the world. 
They believe that there is in themselves the power of decision which 
clothes them with authority to decide what is good for them and 
what they may pass by, not necessarily because the books lack 
interest or even power, but because they do not meet their particu- 
lar needs. This does not mean anarchy: it does mean freedom of 
choice; the right of every man and every woman to select their friends 
among books according to their own temperaments, habits of mind 
and conditions of life. But in order to exercise this right of choice 
intelligently every man and every woman ought to have some idea 
of the qualities which make a book worth while. If they enjoy it they 
ought to be able to discover the sources of their pleasure. If they are 
impressed by it they ought to be able to analyze the qualities of the 
book which have made the impression. If they are deeply influenced 
by it they ought, as a matter of self-respect, to understand what it is 
that influences them and whether the influence is wholesome. In 
other words, in judging of books individual liberty ought to be 
regulated and directed by intelligence, self-knowledge and sound 
literary training. 


A Good Hand-Book for Readers 


OR readers who wish to know whether a book is good or bad— 

whether they ought to be influenced by it or not—Mr. Edwin L. 
Skuman’s recent volume, “How to Judge a Book,” will be found 
eminently useful. It is rational in principle, practical in method and 
thoroughly interesting. It is not a manual for critics, though there 
are few critics who would not be profited by reading it; it is a hand- 
book for readers. 


Matter is Sometimes More Important Than Manner 


HE two parts of a book, whether it is a novel, play, essay or 

poem, are the form of it and the matter of it. Under these two 
heads all its qualities may be included; and in any true work of art 
they can never be absolutely separated. Sometimes the matter is 
more important than the manner, as in Bacon’s Essays or in some 
of Browning’s poems; sometimes the manner is more important than 
the matter, as in Poe’s exquisite “‘To Helen,” or in Moore’s Songs. 
Sometimes both matter and manner have a kindred nobility and 
significance, as in Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” The ultimate valuation of a book depends 
both on matter and manner. A really great piece of writing must 
have both substance of thought and quality of style. A book 
which is strong in thought and weak in style may be an import- 
ant contribution to philosophy or to any other department of 
human knowledge, but it cannot be literature. On the other 
hand, a piece of writing that is beautiful in form but defective 
in thought may hold its own by sheer attraction of beauty, 
but can never take its place with those pieces of writing which 
interpret human life on the greatest scale and with the deepest 
insight. All the great poets are, more or less, philosophers— 
that is to say, there is a theory of life behind the poems of 
Homer, “The Divine Comedy,” “Faust,’’ and Shakespeare’s 
plays. Stripped of their construction and form the substance 
of these plays would be important philosophical statements. 
What makes them literature is the expression which they have 
received, the manner in which they are set forth, the dramatic 
and poetic significance and beauty of construction and lan- 
guage. A piece of writing cannot be ranked with great liter- 
ature unless it has notable substance of thought; but on the 
other hand, excellence of form is absolutely essential in any 
piece of writing which is to be ranked as literature. 


How to Judge the Novel 


ICTION is more widely read today, for obvious reasons, 

than any other form of writing, and will: furnish the most 
accessible examples of different qualities’ of strength and 
beauty which go to the making of real books. Ease of publi- 
cation and of distribution, together with a very 
wide demand for entertaining books, has created 
a flourishing trade in novel-writing, and a host of 
stories are written today not because the writers 
are impelled by any artistic or literary motive, but 
simply because they wish to earn an honest dollar. 


What Makes a Book 
Good or Bad 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


























This trade fiction, so to speak, may be left out of 
account. ‘ Some of it is entertaining, most of it is clean, 
much of it is worthless. But in order to be able to judge 
between what is sound and what is unsound, between what 
is good writing and what is bad, many readers may be 
grateful for a little aid in the matter of analysis. 


One Character Often Dominates the Whole Book 


HERE are at least four elements in every good piece 

of fiction. There is, in the first place, character- 
drawing. This is, perhaps, from the standpoint of permanent 
interest, the most important single element’ in the construction 
of a story. When one recalls the novel of classic quality and 
dignity one instantly thinks of a group of striking personages, 
the host of heroines or minor figures in fiction or drama; for it 
often happens that a minor character assigned to a subordinate 
part is drawn with as much skill and presents as definite a contour 
as the chief figure in the story or the play. The interest of many 
stories of the first rank centers almost entirely in one marvelously 
well-drawn figure. This is true of “‘Pére Goriot,” which has many 
incidents and is a striking study of a certain aspect of Parisian 
society two generations ago. But Pére Goriot, one of the most 
tragic figures in fiction, will carry the story down to posterity on 
his shoulders. This is true in a less exclusive sense of ‘“ Vanity 
Fair.” Becky Sharp alone would give vitality to this great novel for 
many a generation. She is, however, sustained, so to speak, by a 
group of almost equally powerfully drawn personages who enter into 
her life and who play their parts in the drama of her sordid and 
adventurous career. ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” which unfortu- 
nately has a melodramatic ending after a very powerful and tragic 
unfolding, is the story of an unhappy woman—a child of fate. All 
pore persons are subordinate. This is emphatically a character 
novel. , 

The same thing may be said of a great many novels of sub- 
ordinate but more or less interesting quality. Some years ago that 
very entertaining story, “David Harum,” was seen on every book- 
stand. There is a good deal of humor in it and some incident, but 
the life of the story rests entirely in the central figure—a capital 
piece of close-at-hand portraiture. The plot, the incidents and the 
style were wholly subordinate. 

One of the first questions, therefore, that a reader asks himself 
in regard to a story is: “What is the value of its character- 
drawing—have its figures any vital, varied human interest?” If 
they stand out with great boldness, and seem to live, move and have 
their being in a real world the probabilities are that the story has 
more or less permanent interest. 


Frequently the Plot is of Most Interest 


ANY of the most engrossing novels, of the sort which it is very 

difficult to put down at midnight, derive their interest from the 
plot: from a group of incidents and circumstances which move 
steadily forward with increasing concentration and deepening 
interest to a climax which the reader cannot foresee. Sometimes 
there is a single plot in a story, and everything fits into it as if it 
were an elaborate piece of mechanism; sometimes there are two or 
three plots running together and more or less interwoven. 

Poe defined a plot as ‘‘that in which no part can be displaced 
without ruin to the whole.” This definition involves perfect struc- 
ture, skill, the exclusion of all things which are not vitally related 
to the story, balance and harmony of parts. Many very interest 
ing stories, like Mrs. Ward’s “The History of David Grieve,” 
lack entirely this symmetry. Some of the best examples of this 
steady, concentrated rush of events are found in Hardy’s stories, 
which are marvelously well constructed. In “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,” a novel of great tragic power, and in “ Far From the 
Madding Crowd,” which is in a lighter vein with a charming outdoor 
background and a delightful Shakespearean wit, there is this wonder- 
fully skillful construction in which nothing is omitted that is neces- 
sary to the unfolding of the tale. Ibsen’s strength as a dramatist lies 
largely in his almost perfect construction of the drama, so that every 
word tells and nothing extraneous is introduced. Dumas’s ‘‘The 
Three Musketeers”’ happily illustrates the unimpeded movement of 
the story, which is very long, but which the reader would like to have 
indefinitely extended, so easily does it carry him forward and such a 
power has it of keeping the attention constantly on the alert. 

On the other -hand, there are many novels of the very highest 
quality in which the plot is a very subordinate matter. This is true 
of Thackeray’s stories, in which the plot element is very slight. 
Character study, charm of narrative, beauty of sentiment, depth of 
feeling, take the place of the unfolding of character. 

This is true also of Mr. De Morgan’s stories, which of late 
have won a host of readers, yet in which the plot is almost 
rudimentary, their charm lying in the delightful personal 
quality of the writer, in his view of life and in the leisurely 
charm of his writing. 


The Value of the Background 


NOTHER prime clement.in story-writing is the quality of 
the background. .In some stories there is almost no 
background. This is true of the stories of Wilkie Collins and 
of Charles Reade. “Peg Woffington,” which many people 
regard as the best short story in English, has almost no 
background. On the other hand, Mr. Allen’s “The Kentucky 
Cardinal” and ‘ Aftermath,” which may be ranked among 
American classics, find their greatest charm in the exquisite 
drawing of the background... ‘‘Lorna Doone,” of which a 
Devonshire man said it was as good as Devonshire cream—and 
no Devonshire man could go further — depends for its interest 
somewhat on character-drawing, somewhat on incident, but 
very largely on atmosphere and background. It is a striking 
example of a man who wrote many novels of slight value, and 
at last one masterpiece: too long, overloaded with detail, and 
yet so enveloped in the air of one of the loveliest bits of 
England, and so saturated with the romantic spirit, that it is 
likely to survive many more perfectly constructed stories. 
Tf one can see clearly in a novel the three elements 
I have already described — that is, character, plot 
and background—he can, asa rule, judge for himself 
whether the story is worth while or not: whether 
it belongs to the literature of fiction or simply to 
trade fiction. 
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Each Little One Will Want to Make an Orange Cart 


experience in giving children’s parties, says she has discovered 
the most important thing of all, and that is to have the real 
party first—the ice cream and cake. That is what the children 
expect more than anything else, so she always brings them into the 
dining-room in as short a time as possible after they arrive. She 
expends almost all of the time, energy and expense which she devotes 
to the party on the table, making the birthday cake the great feature. 
It must be most attractively decorated according to the general 
idea carried out in the party. One little boy whose party she 
planned was fond of chickens to the exclusion of everything else, 
so at his birthday party the cake was decorated with tiny yellow 
chicks, one on each slice, and the center of the table was arranged 
as a barnyard scene with chickens and hens and mother ducks and 
ducklings, presenting a lifelike appearance pleasing to the children. 
Birds and butterflies were the feature 
of another party which was a great suc- 
cess. The cake was decorated with tiny 
toy birds and poised butterflies, and at 
each place was a box of candy with a 
butterfly on the lid. The place-cards 
were large, brilliant-hued butterflies bal- 
anced on the edge of each glass, the wings 
weighted to give the balance and to have 
the appearance of a real butterfly just 
alighting. 
But the greatest success in the way of 
a child’s party she ever saw was fora little 
boy who cared only for ships. This 
party, for twelve children, was quite 
elaborate, but not very expensive. A 
large, oblong pan, three inches deep, was 


AW ARDENT lover of children, who writes to us about her wide 





Children’s Easter Parties 


For Birthdays That Come in April 





There Should be a Lively Bunny for Every Child 


“Easter Garden” was then played after the manner of “I Went 
to My Grandmother’s to Tea.”’ The first child began, “I made an 
Easter Garden.” Upon the second inquiring, “What did you 
plant?” a flower was named: for example, “Tulips.”” The statement, 
question and answer were repeated by the next in turn, and a second 
flower.was added to tulips. The game was continued until along list 
of flowers had been made, and whoever in repeating it omitted a flower 
or repeated the order incorrectly dropped out of the game. 


ERE is the child who does not love “ Peter Rabbit”’ of story- 

book fame? Thevery naughty but fascinating little Bunny, with 

his blue jacket and brass buttons, has gone “‘lippety lippety” into 

the hearts of little people all over the world, and his thrilling adven- 

tures in Farmer McGregor’s garden have been read or told 

until children have them learned by heart. So “Peter Rabbit” 

will prove a delightful host when a child's 
Faster party is to be given. 

The invitation to the party is a little 
brown Bunny dressed like “ Peter,”’ and 
it fills any little guest who receives it with 
delightful anticipation. These invitation 
cards may be easily made by the child 
giving the party if a stencil isused. The 
figure of a rabbit is first drawn on stiff 
paper or cardboard, and the outline is cut 
with a sharp knife. The stencil should 
be pinned or fastened with thumbtacks 
securely to the white invitation card and 
the figure is painted in with brown 
water-color. A blue jacket may be cut 
from paper and pasted on the little 
figure, and the buttons cut from gold 


made by a plumber at small cost and Nest of Chopped Gelatine in an Orange-Skin Cup paper or made with a fine brush and gold 


painted white. This miniature lake 
formed the center of the table, banked 
with smilax, and in it floated tiny sailboats, rowboats, swans and 
green frogs—twelve of each, and each costing five cents or less— 
and twenty-four real goldfish. 

The hostess had bought twelve aquariums, each containing two 
goldfish, for three dollars. After enjoying the lake during the 
refreshments every child was invited to take one of each kind of 
floating toy; then a tiny fishing-net was produced, and amid much 
hilarity a youngster was allowed to kneel on a chair and catch 
two goldfish, which he put in his aquarium and took home with him. 

Be sure that all the children have exactly the same things to take 
home. Many a child’s party has been spoiled by one child getting 
the ring out of the cake and the others hanging around in greatest 
disappointment, many of them too young to understand why they 
didn’t get one too. 


‘*Though the day be dark or sunny, 
Come and meet the Easter Bunny.” 
O READ the invitations, while below the verse were written 
the name and address of the little hostess, with the date. When 
all the guests had arrived a visit to the Easter Rabbit was 
announced, and the hostess led 
the way to the cozy “den.” 


Place in it an Egg of White Blanc Mange paint. The invitation may be written 


below the figure of the rabbit. 

The little host or hostess in whose honor the party is given should 
be dressed to represent ‘‘Peter.”” A brown suit may be made of 
Canton flannel after the pattern of a child’s nightdrawers, with a 
hood coming up over the back of the child’s head and covering the 
forehead. Very long ears stiffened with wire or cardboard so that 
they may stand erect, and a short stubby tail, make this “ Peter 
Rabbit” very real to the child, especially if a blue flannel jacket is 
made and slipped on over it. To add to the fun five more children 
may be dressed to impersonate the other characters in the story. 
“Mrs. Rabbit” should have on a blue dress and a white apron. 
“Flopsy,” “‘Mopsy” and ‘Cotton Tail’’ are dressed in little red 
capes, and a small boy in overalls and straw hat impersonates 
“Farmer McGregor.” 

The old game of “Fox and Geese” begins the party, “Peter 
Rabbit” being substituted for the Goose, and ‘‘ Farmer McGregor”’ 
for the Fox. 

The children stand in a double circle, one behind the other, facing 
in. ‘Peter” runs in and out, chased by the ‘Farmer.’ When 
“Peter” thinks he is in danger of being caught or is tired from 
running he may stand in front of any child in the inside circle. 
The third child in the row—the 
one in the rear—then takes 





This had been darkened, and a 
“rabbit hole” had been made 
for Bunny from brown cambric. 
The brother of the hostess had 
donned a rabbit mask and a 
brown cambric gown, so in the 
dim light he made a presentable 
rabbit. 

The Easter Bunny was intro- 
duced and made an amusing 
remark to each child in turn, at 
the same time presenting the 
little guest with an Easter 
basket tied with colored ribbon. 
These, according to Bunny’s 
directions, were to be filled with 
various articles concealed about 








‘Peter's 
goes on. If ‘‘ Peter” is caught 
he becomes the “‘ Farmer.” 

At the party feast a Bunny 
stands in the center of the table. 
He may be a big rabbit bought 
at a toy shop, and is seated in 
a bed of cabbage or lettuce 
leaves. These are made by 
cutting and crinkling green 
tissue paper in three shades— 
dark, medium and a yellow- 
green—in the form of large, 
oval-shaped leaves. 

Bunny holds in his paws a 
big orange paper carrot that 
contains the children’s party 


’s” place and the chase 








the rooms. But these articles 








were wrapped in white tissue 
paper, tied with colored ribbon, 
and no one could appropriate a package whose ribbon did not 
correspond with the ribbon of the basket. The merry quest ended 
when the baskets were filled with tiny chickens, rabbits and eggs. 

Easter Rabbit was the next game. A large rabbit had been 
sketched upon a sheet, and two holes were cut out for the eyes. 
This sheet was then stretched in a doorway. The company formed 
into two groups as for charades, and one group retired behind the 
sheet. Then each in turn took his or her place behind the rabbit, 
looking through the holes which were cut for the eyes. 

The opposing side then endeavored to guess the identity of the 
child by the eyes, and by asking one question, which was answered in 
a disguised voice. When all of one group had been “rabbit” the 
second group took the place of the first. 

The dining-room table was prettily decorated, a large rabbit 
occupying the place of honor in the center. In one paw he held 
yellow ribbons which stretched as reins to the smaller rabbits 
at the different places. A rabbit candy-box favor was at each place. 


HE little girl whose birthday came upon Easter Monday sent 

invitations for an Easter party, and sealed her notes with dainty 
lily seals. 

Flower charades were played, the company dividing into two 
parts and each group in turn acting in pantomime the name ofa 
flower. ‘Four o’Clock,” “Johnny Jump Up,” “Quaker Ladies” 
and “ Jack in the Pulpit” were among those enacted. 

When tired of charades it was proposed to trim Easter hats, and 
each child received a doll’s hat, with miscellaneous bits of ribbon, 
tiny flowers, feathers, etc. A prize was awarded the young milliner 
who produced the most successful creation. 


The Blown Egg-Shell Heads May be Filled With Little Candies 


favors. The carrot is made on 
a rolled cotton foundation in 
which small gifts are wrapped. 
The outside is then covered with orange tissue paper. Lines are 
drawn on the paper to indicate the markings of the carrot, and a fringe 
of green tissue paper finishes one end. 

To each gift hidden inside the carrot a narrow orange ribbon is 
tied and threaded into a needle, by means of which it is brought out 
through the orange covering of the carrot. As Bunny holds the 
carrot in his paws one ribbon streamer is stretched to each child’s 
place and may be pulled at the end of the feast, when the carrot 
bursts and discloses its hidden store of gifts. 


T EACH child’s place stands a cabbage candy-box. Small, round 
cardboard boxes form the foundation for the cabbages. Pasted 
in a close row to the bottom of the box are round, green tissue-paper 
leaves having the edges crinkled and frilled with the fingers to look 
cabbagelike. Above this row of leaves is a second row, cut from a 
lighter shade of paper and fastened to the side of the box. A third 
row of yellow paper leaves is cut and twisted, and pasted to the very 
edge of the box, almost hiding the store of candy eggs that fills it. 
The small host in his “‘ Peter Rabbit”’ costume sits at the head of 
the table and dispenses bread-and-butter sandwiches tied with 
narrow green or yellow ribbons. At the foot of the table ‘Mrs. 
Rabbit,” the small hostess, in her blue gingham dress and white 
apron, serves egg salad garnished with real lettuce and parsley. 
After these more substantial edibles sugar cookies in the form of 
chickens and ices in egg form are served. Last of all, the carrot 
ribbons are pulled, and the children receive their gifts from ‘‘ Peter 
Rabbit ”’—diminutive sets of garden tools for the boys and rabbit 
stickpins for the girls. It is such a delightful party, and so easily 
planned if one only knows the story of “‘ Peter Rabbit.” 
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Children 
All over the World 


Are Clothed by 


Best & Co. 


The most representative 
Children’s Establishment to 
be found on either hemi- 
sphere. Making an exclusive 
specialty of the Complete 
Outfitting of the Young. 


Carrying not only immense 
assortments of every article 
of Junior Attire, but offering 
original styles and exclusive 
novelties impossible to find 
elsewhere. 


An establishment complete 
in its merchandise and most 
cosmopolitan in its ideas. 


Prepared at all times to 
furnish Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s Wear, in weights and 
materials adapted for all cli- 
mates and countries. 


Extending its service to all 
parts of the world through 
its expertly conducted Mail 
Order Bureau, which gives 
every order received by let- 
ter the same personal and 
careful attention accorded to 
all who visit the store. 


An incomparable establish- 
ment in all that constitutes a 
reliable, satisfactory and ade- 
quate place for parents to 
outfit children, 





When next in need of any 
article of clothing for Infant, 
Child, Miss or Youth, write us 
and we will gladly show you 
how quickly and completely we 
can supply any and every need 
in Junior Wear. 











Catalogue 
REE 


to all interested in the Outfitting 
of the Young, from infancy to 20 
years of age. Profusely illustrated 
and describes many of our dis- 
tinctive styles and best values in 
Clothing, Millinery, Hats, Shoes, 
Underwear, Hosiery, Layettes. 
Copy mailed, post-paid, upon 
request. Please address your 
letter to Dept. |. 


Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 


New York 























amazement grows over the prob- 

lems of misunderstanding between 
men and women. Even the happiest 
of wives confesses frankly to the fact 
that she might be much happier if her 
husband could only “understand.” It 
is a belief of mine that it is the woman 
herself who needs to understand most. 
She needs to learn to walk straight up 
to facts as they are, not as she had 
fancied they were. 

Every normal girl is capable of wishing to be married—some of 
them are desperately anxious to be mated, some gently willing if the 
“right fellow comes along,” a few are actually indifferent. But for 
the most part girls are terribly afraid of not being chosen, and many 
matriages are made by young women who deliberately work up an 
attachment for some young man who is fond of them in sheer terror 
lest it may be their only chance. , 


|e longer I live the more my 
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No Woman Should Ever Marry Unless She is Willing to have a 
child or children. If you are not willing to institute a family you 
should remain single. It is not immoral to refrain from having a 
family larger than you can support, or from subjecting a wife to 
child-bearing until her strength is exhausted; but on general prin- 
ciples it is immoral to marry with the positive intention of having 
no children, and it is very vulgar, too, as you will certainly under- 
stand some day when you awake to the plain, realities ot life. 
However, there is always much that the married couple must settle 
between themselves. We often have to choose “the less of two 
evils,” and it is just one of the hardest things in this life that we so 
often are forced to do things that cannot, strictly speaking, be right. 
I believe the wife is oftener obliged to ignore the fundamental 
rightness of things than any other human creature. Life presses 
upon her with such maddening stress as to duty that she is dazed 
with its demands upon her and can only put aside vexing problems 
and do the best she can day by day. 

We have made martyrs of our young women for centuries back by 
allowing them to grow up in the belief that getting married to the 
man you love is the culmination of all joys into a perfect joy that 
will last forever. 

The story of Paradise is the first thing we read in the Bible, yet 
so poor is our conception of it that we seldom apply it to the thing 
it so manifestly means—just marriage, and the fact that whenever 
a couple determine to pursue the delights of love to the culmination 
they go together, hand in hand, out of Paradise. 

Passionate love is purely sacrificial. The wedded ones are those 
who could not be separated even at cost of losing Paradise. If our 
young people knew this better they would go to the “earning of 
their bread by the sweat of their brows” more cheerfully. They 
would not attempt to cheat fate and evade the angel with the 
flaming sword, but would fare forth together bravely accepting 
their fate. 


The Woman’s Ideal of Love is Generally a False One. It isn’t 
her fault—she has been so taught by older women who, it seems, 
have deliberately formed a conspiracy for the deception of young 
girls. It has long been accepted as the proper ideal for a woman to 
be timid, retiring, and for man to hunt her down and trap her and 
carry her away struggling, yet relenting. It is the scandal of every 
old ladies’ tea-drinking to discuss a girl who is fond of the boys, 
predict dire things for her, and proclaim her evident desire to be 
married a simple disgrace on the sex. All this is very hypocritical, 
very unkind, but break in upon their stale, unprofitable tattle with 
the simple statement that the girl is normal and has as good a right 
to wish to be mated as a young man has, and they will turn their 
batteries on you and let you feel the sting of a palpable suggestion 
that maybe you are not “nice”’ yourself. Maybe I’m not. I hope 
not if “nice”? means ashamed or afraid to face the truth. 

If women as a body were asked the plain question, ‘‘Were you 
as happy after you were married as you were before?” I believe fully 
two-thirds of them, if they spoke truthfully, would answer no. 
There is a supernal delight that belongs particularly to girlhood. 
When a woman marries she lays claim to her heritage of suffer- 
ing. No character can be developed without suffering. The woman 
who marries expresses a willingness to suffer. It is better for her 
if she is conscious of this willingness. If she loves the man so well 
that she is willing to share his burden, his suffering, his disillusion, 
she may then be safe in marrying him. It is a great thing in 
marriage for the woman to be proud of the man; to find him admir- 
able, at least from some point of view. She must admire him for 
something, for admiration more than any other thing is what stirs 
emotion in a woman’s heart. 


I Have Been Asked by Many Young Women what I consider 
the proper difference in age between man and wife. I answer that 
temperament counts for so much more than age that it is impossible 
tosetdownanyrule. But there is one thing I always advise against, 
and that is marrying an old man. Ten years is about the limit of 
the husband’s seniority. There is such a good reason for this it is 
a pity girls cannot understand it even when they are told. As for 
disparity of years the other way, I believe a man stands a better 
chance for happiness with a woman twenty years his senior than 
vice versa. This is strange doctrine, but I believe it. There is 
necessarily so much of the maternal in the true wife’s love, she must 
so often be helped and sustained by her mother instinct for protec- 
tion, for forgiveness, for patience and understanding, that the 
worldwise woman is so often far better qualified to give than the 
young girl. Do not misunderstand me. It is, of course; natural 
and right for couples near the same age to be mated, but of two 
extremes, between a very young woman marrying a middle-aged 
man and vice versa, I will wager on the happiness of the young 
man with an old wife sooner than on that of the young wife with 
an old husband. 

There is no training that so well prepares a young woman for 
marriage as domestic training. If a girl likes to ““keep house” she 
. has the foundation laid for a happy married life. We have simply 
done our girls an injustice that will tell in coming generations by our 
stupid efforts to take their minds from domestic affairs and fix them 
on books and music and art and society—especially society. 

We have studiously fed the vanity of women for thirty years in 
America. The dress, the hat, the shoes, the gloves, the hair, the 


The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 


NoTe—This is the fourth of a series of papers written by The Country 
Contributor touching woman’s life, with special reference to the experiences 
and crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 








“appointments” of the entertainment, 
the prize won at cards, the flowers 
given by admirers, the applause won 
by some “stunt” at club or recep- 
tion—everything that just doesn’t 
count between man and woman, we 
have encouraged in the girl. Every- 
thing but just sitting down quietly at 
home and darning the stockings and 
baking the bread. 

The girl has been taught that if she 
“has a good time” she is a success: 
if she doesn’: she is a failure. We have had the laugh on the 
“domestic” woman for years now. Hence the trials of the bride 
when she seeks to combine the great task of “learning to cook”’ and 
to keep house with the wearing of fine and dainty clothes and with 
“keeping up” with a gay social set. No bride has quite as good a 
chance to “keep up” her social life as one who has been taught 
thoroughly the great lessons of household art. 

If I were a millionaire a dozen times every girl of mine should be 
compelled to learn to cook, to wash, to iron, to sew, to look after 
housekeeping things, to know how to clean and mend, and to under- 
stand every branch of domestic science. Every living woman 
should know how to instruct servants in domestic work, and she 
cannot know this unless she can do it herself. There is no cleverness 
in woman equal to the ability to cook a suitable meal and make 
whatever home she is in restful and comfortable. This is such a 
simple bit of knowledge I wonder in the depths of my soul how we 
have managed to miss it, and to fix our eyes on other things we 
deemed “‘ more important”’ for our girls. 
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By Such Means We Have Encouraged Girls in the idea that they 
are delicate creatures, to be ‘““hobbled”’ from free motions by tight 
clothes made of fabrics too delicate for contact with anything that 
pertains to real life. Ifa woman were, in reality, a delicate creature 
do you think God would have put child-bearing upon her? Would 
He have placed in her body the power of nourishing her young, 
furnished her with the wonderful faculty of quick rebound from 
anguish to robust, exuberant health? 

The fact is our education for years past has tended to foster in 
women an idea of their delicacy which cloaks a lot of natural laziness. 
Our standards of living demand ladyhood at the expense of woman- 
hood, and our girls marry with this model in their heads as the real 
thing which they must attain or be miserable. 

Even if a girl who has been reared “tenderly” by mistaken 
parents falls in love with a poor man and marries him with the 
purest motives and the determination to “share his lot,’”’ love can 
scarcely overcome the force of training. She finds the thing so 
much harder than she dreamed it could be, and the man so much less 
appreciative of her sacrifice than any one could imagine. 

Remember, no man ever considers a woman’s union with him a 
sacrifice on her part. When you consent to the close relation of 
marriage with a man you constitute him your master. This is true 
were you a Princess and he a coachman. It will be true as long as 
the world stands, and you can never change it save by refusing to 
live with him as man and wife. The man is peculiarly conscious of 
this, and no matter how well he may know from a theoretical point 
of view that his wife is his superior in points of birth and education, 
no matter if he holds her in a sort of reverence as his true divinity 
and his best-loved one on earth, there is still the sense of mastery in 
him: he knows she is not a supernal being or she would not have 
given herself to him. Equality in station is for this reason especially 
desirable in marriage. 


Some Great Philosopher Said: ‘Nothing is as good as its 
thought.”” We may safely count always upofi realization falling 
short of imagination, and in nothing does this happen with greater 
fatality than in marriage. This is especially true jn the case of the 


pure young girl. She believes in love, and will not allow that belief’ 


to diminish. She will, perhaps, be fifty years old before she fully 
understands what wrought the change in her lover when he became 
her husband. There isa physical difference between men and women 
which seems to me to be a great injustice to the woman. Perhaps 
it is made up to her in the child, for the mother certainly senses a 
fulfillment that never comes to a man; but I am persuaded that most 
of the domestic infelicity we see and read about arises from a certain 
sex weakness in woman which very seldom happens to a man. 

It is due to an inequality which must have wisdom to it some- 
where, but which as yet I have not penetrated. 

I have heard girls say: “‘Oh, you scare me. I’m so afraid I might 
not be happy after I am married!” 

It depends entirely upon what the girl means by being happy. I 
have seen many very tragically unhappy brides. Indeed, unhappi- 
ness caused by mingled homesickness, disillusion and physical distress 
is the commonest state of bridehood. Many a married girl have I 
seen pale and quiet in her new rdle of matron, the tears swimming 
just below the surface, her white hand bearing out the suggestion 
of a German writer “‘as if it lay ona sick heart at night.” 

How fortunate for us women that “bridehood” does not last: 
that we soon renounce the impossible dream of perfect love and our 
regrets with it and enter into contented wifehood ! 


One Thing the Bride Must Try to Remember: If things seem 
awry, if the home you haye gone to isn’t like you thought it would 
be, and life begins to seem like a disappointment, it is your love, not 
his, that is inadequate. In the first glow of love: you believed that 
his presence would glorify a hut: if the glory is gone it is yourself 
that has changed—not he. Can you understand this? You will 
some day. 

Happily for us all the boy and girl once married have courage to 
face facts that they do not quite understand; they have some sense 
of the sanctity of a vow taken under the auspices of religion and 
law; and, better still, they love each other deeply and truly, even 
while they misunderstand. This will tide them over until the child 
comes, and with its coming, if they are decent young folk, comes the 
utter irrevocableness of their union. They are parents. As such 
the dignity with which childish eyes will soon invest them begins to 
hang visibly about them. They dare not fail then in “their great 
task of happiness.” 
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The Countrywoman’s Spring Clothes 


By a Countrywoman: With Drawings by Constance Waddel and Laura Stothoff 


time for thinking about clothes is neces- 

sarily limited, for spring is the season 
for “doing things”’ in the country. 

The mistress of a farmhouse finds herself 
beset with vital questions pertaining to her 
most responsible share of the business of 
farming, for the farmer’s wife counts for 
more in her husband’s success in business 
than perhaps any other wife in the world. 
And yet despite her necessary manipula- 
tion of things requiring —or rather demand- 
ing—plain working clothes the farmer’s 
wife must find time to consider the subject 
of suitable and good-looking attire for her 
frequent trips away from home and her 
weekly appearance at church. 

In the days not so very remote, which 
many of us can remember, this attendance 
at church was almost the only outing the 
farmer’s wife enjoyed—besides, perhaps, 
a yearly visit to the county fair. Now 
the old order of things is reversed. Good 
roads, interurban cars, the changed ideas 
and customs of woman’s life—everything 
combines to render the life of the country- 
woman different from that of her mother, 
and the necessity for clothing suitable for 
different occasions more pressing. 

While it would be at once foolish and 
futile for the real countrywoman to try to 
adopt many of the elaborate styles worn 
by fashionable city women there are always 
certain pretty and simple costumes which, 
if well chosen as to color and cleverly put 
together, are presentable anywhere, and 
are always in good taste in city, country or 
village. Such styles should be especially considered by the country- 
woman because they are the best calculated, in spite of the extra 
strain of driving a long distance and the inevitable contact with the 
elements that the countrywoman’s clothes are sure to encounter, to 
preserve a neat and stylish appearance. 


[: THE spring the real countrywoman’s 








5995-5996 
Attractive Suit, With a 
Seven-Gored Skirt 


HE first design which I shall describe for the consideration of 

the countrywoman is a costume which, while perfectly simple in 
construction, presents the idea of a stylish costume which would pass 
muster anywhere, provided the material and color be well chosen. 
This is a simple shirtwaist with three tucks over the shoulder, one- 
piece sleeves with turnback cuffs, and may be made with or without 
the frill and the trimming piece at the 
center front of the blouse. However, these 
embellishments add greatly to the appear- 
ance of the dress, making it much more 
“‘dressy”’ for church or visiting. The skirt 
is laid in plaits to yoke depth at the top, 
and is finished at the bottom with a deep 
hem and two tucks. This dress would be 
pretty in soft wool fabric or in silk. If the 
light wool material be chosen the trimming 
piece for sleeves and front of the blouse 
may be made of silk in a corresponding 
shade. A beautiful material for a dress 
from this design, if it were chosen for a very 
smart costume, would be bengaline, which 
is so popular now. In fact this design is 
suitable for any fabric that may be chosen, 
and would look well in light woolen, cotton 
or silk material. Patterns (No. 5991) for 
the shirtwaist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards of 44-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5992) for the seven-gored skirt — 
with small hip measurement—come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires six yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material. 



























OR church or traveling the dress 
shown on the left is especially 
. adapted. It has a fitted lining and 
ie \ overblouse, with deep tuck and ap- 
a 7 plied band over the shoulder and 
5993-5994 one-piece sleevecap. The skirt has 
Pongee Silk or Foulard Best a panel front, box-plaited side-front 

Dress, Braid Trimmed gores, and box-plaited gores at center 
back. This dress is embellished with 
braiding, which is now popular and easily done at home. Nothing 
is more effective and tasteful than this braiding. If the dress is to be 
braided the material must be plain, and while silk, light wool or linen 
may be successfully used for this design nothing could be prettier nor 
more serviceable for early spring wear than pongee. The yoke and 
lower part of the sleeves will, of course, be made from some thin 
material, and a beautiful touch may be given by finishing the ““V” 
at the top of the blouse with a bit of Persian band or other trim- 
ming suitable to the color and texture of the gown. Patterns (No. 
5993) for the waist come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5994) for the nine-gored skirt—with small hip 
measurement—come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards and a half of 27-inch material. 
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OTHING is more satisfactory in the 

wardrobe of the modern woman than 
the ‘suit’? costume, which has become 
almost a uniform for women when in the 
street. Some sort of suit, including a neat 
coat and skirt with a tailored shirtwaist, 
is the best and most tasteful thing ever 
designed for women’s general wear. 

The neat suit costume illustrated on the 
left (Nos. 5995-5996) consists of a semi- 
fitted coat, with two-piece coat sleeves, 
having slight fullness at the top. The skirt 
is seven-gored and has a shallow plait on 
each seam and an inverted box-plait at 
the center back. For spring wear—with 
a view to summer—linen or cotton will 
be very practical for this suit. Nothing 
is more enjoyable than a “tub” suit, 
which, when freshly laundered, seems new 
each time. The clever home dressmaker 
will have no difficulty with a simple suit 
costume like this, and will, of course, 
choose plain material, or at least that 
which is plain in effect. Patterns for the 
coat (No. 5995) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 54-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5996) for the seven-gored 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. This skirt is cut on the 
new special small-hip measure, and size 24 
requires three yards of 54-inch material. 








5991-5992 


Tucked Shirtwaist and 
a Plaited Skirt 


AST—but not least—in our list of illus- 
trations comes a coat for which too 
much can scarcely be said by way of recom- 
mendation. The woman who goes to town 
in buggy, carriage or automobile soon finds such a garment fairly 
indispensable as a protection for her costume, aside from its use 
as a wrap. Having once used a coat of this description she finds it 
of first importance, and if she enjoys feeling that she is correctly 
clothed, and looking fresh and neat after her trip to town, she will 
never begrudge the money expended in acquiring, nor the time 
taken in putting on and buttoning up, the coat, which may be made 
in material of such light weight that the extra warmth will scarcely 
be felt, though, indeed, the extra warmth is the thing oftenest 
needed in our changeable spring climate. The coat offered here 
for consideration is one which may have a variety of uses and 
may be made in a variety of materials. It is dressy made from 
silk, very serviceable made from linen, 
but perhaps best of all in cravenette. 
This coat is made with regulation 
shoulder seams front and back, deep revers 
closing and an extra applied collar section. 
Sleeves are two-piece, with fullness at the 
top and applied cuff bands, and there are 
patch pockets with flaps. Garments with 
pockets are commended by women of good 
sense, and will be found of service in 
shopping or traveling. Patterns (No. 
5997) for this semi-fitted coat come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires four yards of 54-inch material 
and three-eighths of a yard of velvet. 




































LL of the four costumes shown on 
this page are perfectly practical 
for real countrywomen, but the 

success of any garment de- 

pends much more upon 

the color and making than 7 

upon thedesign. The stout 

woman must, of course, avoid designs | 

that have a tendency to make her look | 
“bunchy,” and the thin woman should 

cultivate those which give her breadth; | 

but both must avoid conspicuous colors 

and patterns. The farmer’s wife, if she i 

does real work, has always to contend | 

with the effects of wind, sun, the heat of eee i 
the kitchen fire—and sometimes, too, P.O. 
unfortunately, with that of outdoor 5997 
work—on the complexion and the con- 

tour of face and figure. She must consider : 

this in choosing her clothes, but she must Linen or a Mohair 
not allow it to discourage her to the 
point of becoming careless, willing to abandon her figure to its 
own sweet will, and herself to unnecessary plainness. It is every 
woman’s duty to look well. A visit to the city, a glimpse at the 
artificialities and the unnecessary elaborateness of some city 
women’s clothes, often send us home to the country with joy in 
the naturalness and wholesome neatness of women who, while 
not making pretensions to elegance, still dress really well. Such 
a thing is possible to every ambitious woman, even though the 
pocketbook is short and the work hard. If we will only refuse 
to be dazzled by the elaborate and fussy, or even by the elegant, 
and choose things which have the touch of simple good taste, we 
need not sigh for “smartness” nor feel ourselves looking out of 
place, no matter how many “handsomely dressed” people may be 
around us, either in our home town or abroad. 








who live on farms or ranches. 





for all the year round. 
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NotrE—This department is devoted to the clothes of women and girls 
Countrywomen are cordially invited to 
ask any questions and contribute any ideas of special garments, such as 
dresses or aprons for garden, dairy or poultry work, and for general wear 
From two to five dollars will be paid for every 
such idea accepted, the price dependent upon its practicability and value. 
But no manuscripts can be returned. 
Write very briefly, just the idea itself, or send a picture or sketch of it, to 


THE COUNTRYWOMAN, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Unused ones will be destroyed. 
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5995-5996 5991-5992 
B® kd socegl (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, ‘ 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from ‘ 


your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coats and waists, and waist and hip 
measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Suitable for Pongee Silk, 
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yy, CeMIpling 
true 
tomato 


Taste- 


LUE [ABEL 


KETCHUP 


The Kind that 
Keeps after 
it is Opened 


ADE from 


solid, juicy, 
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tomatoes, picked at | 


red-ripe perfection; 
skins, cores and 
seeds removed—just 
the right amount of 
just the nght spices 
added to make the 
most savory, whole- 
some relish. 


Contains only those 


ingredients recognized | 
and endorsed by the** 


All products bear- 
ing our name are 
equally wholesome 
and delicious. In- 
sist on our label 
when you buy 
soups, jellies, pre- 
serves, jams, canned 
fruits, vegetables 
and meats. 


U. S. Government. 


Visitors are always 
welcome at our factory. 


A useful’ little booklet 
** Original Menus,’’ 
gives a host of sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious 
meals. Write for it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The New Neckwear From Italy 
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ARGE collars may be worn in the Dutch 
collar style for dresses or as coat col- 
lars, but for this season of the year the 
latter way seems more appropriate These 
are made of a handsome quality of cream- 
tinted linen with the exception of the one 
with the butterfly pattern and the one with 
flower sprays: these two are made of fine 
white linen. 


By Alma Kenyon MacGrath 
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collars show some very well-known motifs in 
Italian embroidery, and while some of them are a 
trifle elaborate in effect they are not really intricate 
in work for the average needleworker. To possess 
one—or a few—of them is always to have a piece 
of neckwear of exceptionally good style. 


HESE handsome designs for dress and coat 


















DRESS collar is most effective when 

it is worn over a stock of colored silk. 
For instance, with a striped waist of blue- 
and-white wash silk, fancy the stunning 
effect of one of these beautiful collars 
over a plain blue stock! An advantage 
in many of the designs is that they may be 
repeated any number of times to suit the 
required size. 





























EARLY all of the straight collar patterns may 
be arranged for coat sets, or applied to linen 
shirtwaists in front panels and cuffs. 
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ANY of them also suggest new ideas for the 
use of ready-made medallions and lace inser- 
tions, joined with buttonholed edges. 





HE center illustrations of a complete set of 

collar and cuffs, and the waist collar (above) 
to match, show how beautifully these various 
designs may be elaborated, since all the motifs 
are adaptable to separate pieces. This set also 
gives an idea of the handsome effect that may 
be obtained with white embroidery on a suit of 
pink, blue or violet linen. The designs are all 
new and exclusive, having been brought from 
abroad during the past season, and loaned from 
a personal collection of Italian embroideries as 
suggestions for JOURNAL readers. 





NOTE— Patterns for these collars cannot be supplied, but in- 
quiries regarding them will be answered if postage is supplied. 
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The New Crochet From India 


Selected by Marion Wire 








HE widespread and 

continuous interest which 
THE JOURNAL readers mani- 
fest in crochet work of all 
kinds prompts the editors to 
present these beautiful new 
centerpieces, which were 
recently received from a 
missionary station in India, 
through the kindness of Mrs. 
Annette S. Woll, chairman, 
of Philadelphia, who is one of 
the enthusiastic promoters 
of the industry. 

The page therefore car- 
ries a twofold interest, and 
while these exquisitely made 
pieces will delight the eyes 
of all needleworkers there 
is no doubt that an equal 
pleasure will be given to the 
peasant women in the far 
East, who are helped and 
encouraged by various chan- 
nels which exist for the dis- 
tribution of their handiwork 
to become self-supporting, 
and to raise themselves above 
the drudgery to which they 
are subjected by reason of 
traditional laws. 
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ROCHET workers will, 
upon careful examina- 
tion of these designs, find 
that it is the artistic combi- 
nation of well-knownstitches 
which makes the effect so 
pleasing. The first piece, at 
the upper left-hand side of 
the page, measures nine 
inches anda half in diameter, 
and the one at the right is 
the same size. The one in 
the center measures eleven 
inches and a half across, that 
in the lower left corner 
twelve inches, and that in 
the lower right corner four- 
teen inches. Use No. 100 
cotton to obtain the lace- 
like quality of the originals. 

In answer to a number of 
letters from our readers, 
these designs are shown in 
unusually large sizes and 
care has been taken to make 
them clear enough for home 
workerstocopy. Directions 
for them cannot be sup- 
plied, but inquiries will be 
answered if a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope isinclosed. 
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Last Spring’s Clothes in This 
Spring’s Styles 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


OR some reason it 
f always seems easier 

to make over spring 
and summer clothes. I 
think this is principally 
because there are so 
many more materials 
which are applicable for 
combination and chang- 
ing of clothes. There is 
no longer such a thing 
as conventionality or set 
lines to be followed in 
the combination of dif- 





today a question of suit- 
ability and what is prac- 
tical for the immediate gown which 
is to be remodeled. There are cer- 
tain facts which must be more or 
less followed, as far as they suit and 
are becoming to each individual 
woman, with clothes in the new 
fashions; for instance, fuller skirts, 
more trimming on the skirts, and 
more types of sleeves. The principal 
point to remember is to make as little 
alteration as is possible, influenced 
chiefly by the worn-out or shabby 
portions of the garment, and then 
rather modestly to introduce the new 
points, as too many new points 
dragged into an old, worn-out gown 
only make the old part shabbier and 
more conspicuous in contrast with 
the evidently added-on new ideas. 


S ONE of the chief objects in 
making over clothes is economy 
remember that another very essen- 
tial point is that the least tearing 
apart that is done means saving of 
time, labor and unnecessary expense 
in buying new materials. A perfectly 
definite idea of your design and of the absolutely necessary points 
must be worked for directly, and nothing superfluous considered. 
If a gown is entirely out of fashion, or so much worn 
that it needs proportionately one-half new material, 
it is far better economy to give up the idea of 
making it over, and simply use such portions of the 
material as are in good condition, combined with 
the equally good portions of some other gown or 
suit; or discard the gown altogether, and wait until 
such time as the material may be used in combina- 
tion with other goods. If the material on hand will 
not recut satisfactorily it is frequently better to 
make a new gown over your half-woin lining—using an inexpensive 
material—than to risk a botch or over-elaboration in alteration. 





Adapted to a Combination of 
Two Half-Worn Gowns 


CHARMING make-over idea is shown in the first illustration. 

This is a design quite in the new lines and yet it may very 
readily be adapted to a combination of two half-worn gowns, as 
the character of the gown is distinctly expressed in the combination 
of two materials, totally different in quality, weight and color. In 
this design we have the combination of a very light-weight upper 
portion to the gown with a heavier lower section of the skirt. The 
depth and the proportion of the division of the two in the skirt are 
questions which absolutely depend upon the height and proportions 
of the woman. For some it would be found necessary to extend the 
upper portion of the light-weight material and to make it longer, and 
for others the heavier section of the ‘under skirt should be-higher. 
This is a question which can only be determined by the amount of 
material at your disposal and the proportion of the lines most becom- 
ing to you. In this particular gown we have a combination which 
allows for a number of materials, such as the new silk crépes and 
chiffon, or foulard and chiffon; or, again, the entire gown may 
be made of chiffon, the upper portion of plain and the lower of 
figured; or if you happen to have silk or satin you can use this for 
the skirt, and the upper part may be of voile, grenadine, crépe, or 
any of the light-weight, supple materials of this texture. 

The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with a very simple form 
of embroidery which can be readily copied by the home sewer. It 
is nothing more nor less than an elaboration of machine stitching, 
done by hand, using a heavy floss silk. The extension bars at the 
side are finished at each end with a small, flat crochet button. This 
form of trimming is only effective upon a plain material. The same 
embroidery is used where 
the two materials are joined. 

The V-shaped yoke piece 
and collar are made of one 
of the new mesh nets over 
a flesh-color chiffon founda- 
tion lining. On the inter- 
lining of the blouse is placed 
a band of lace, which ex- 
tends over the shoulders, 
down the back and over the 
top of the arm to the elbow. 
The undersleeve is entirely 
of the net. A band of em- 
broidery in Oriental colors 
finishes the surplice edges of the bodice. From the bust-line to 
the waist belt it is braided, and finished with small, dull gilt 
buttons attached as a fringe to the edge. 





Simple and Practical Way 
of Altering Collar and 
Revers, and a New Short Coat Sleeve 





N THE illustration showing a new blouse we have truly a mag- 

nificent opportunity for the making over of quantities of half- 
worn bodices and blouses either for gowns, a separate blouse, or 
even for the more fanciful type of lingerie blouse to wear with coat 
suits. The ideas can be used equally well upon the silk, chiffon or 
lingerie blouse, as the case may be, and the use of the plain and 
the figured materials is happily arranged in this design and 
gives good lines and color to the combination. 


ferent materials. It is . 






As many of the new blouses are made 
with the figured lining veiled with the 
plain material I have suggested this 
also in this particular design. For in- 
stance, if you happen to have a summer 
foulard of last year use it for your lining, 
and over it make a veiling of net, 
chiffon, or material of this character, 
and then use your all-over lace, broderie 
anglaise, or the same figured foulard as 
your interlining and as the lower por- 
tion of the blouse, and this portion 
should be unveiled to give the contrast 
in tone. The front section of the blouse 
is cut on the straight and is cut away 
below the waist in a curve and then 
draped up to form the belt and to ex- 
tend over the skirt. It is fastened from 
the under-arm to the lower waist-line 
with small silk-covered buttons and silk-bound buttonholes. The 
waist belt and the back of the blouse are made of a straight piece 
of the plain silk, matching your figured material, or, what is in 
many cases much better, with a band of material matching that 
of the skirt with which the blouse is to be worn. 





A Chiffon Yoke Suitable 
for a Separate Blouse 


N COATS there is more latitude than for a long time past. 

For instance, in sleeves and revers there has never been more 
variety, and in coats, as in everything else pertaining to the new 
points, we see the combination of several materials and the elabora- 
tion of the plain sleeve. In this particular design I have tried to 
show a combination of new points, each one of which is applicable 
to a make-over. 

The first point is the recutting of your old coat, which, in the 
design in the lower right-hand corner of this page, is well suited to 
a double-breasted coat; or if your coat is a three-quarter length you 
could add a new front piece from the right shoulder, with the front 
extension below the waist-line made from the lower portion of the 
coat. This L-shaped front section should be cut in one piece from the 
shoulder with the extension reaching to the seam in the left side, 
the revers being simple, wide and rolling. The sleeve shown in this 
illustration has a kimono-shaped top, seamed over the top of the 
shoulder; but if the recutting of your coat does not permit of the 
kimono-shaped sleeve this is an immaterial point, as the coat will 
look equally well with the regulation set-in sleeve—but made and 
trimmed in the same way as this design. The sleeve finished is a 
seven-eighths length, which is always pretty and suitable to wear 
with the summer blouses and 
gowns. The inset section of the 
sleeve is made of the same mate- 
rial as the revers and the narrow 
set-on band finishing the side- 
front opening of the coat. The 
deep cuff is of the same cloth as 
the coat. The back of the coat 
may be retrimmed with narrow 
bias pipings or folds of satin. 


O ALTER the collar and revers 
on an old coat a simple and 
practical way is shown in the illus- 
tration below on the left. The 
revers show the soft finish of the 
new tailored coats, being made 
of the same material as the coat 
with only a double thickness of 
the cloth, finished at the outer 
edge with a small stitched cord. 
This cord is covered either with 
the same material as the coat or 
with black satin. The collar is 
made of a different material, 
striped silk, cut velvet, corduroy 
and piqué frequently being used. 
Plain and Figured Materials are Here also we have the illustra- 
Happily Arranged in This Design tion of a new sleeve suitable 
for a long, separate coat to wear 
with odd gowns, or for the useful evening coat for summer. This 
sleeve may be made equally well in a kimono or the regulation 
set-in sleeve. The old sleeve can be cut just below the curve of 
the elbow, to which is attached a circular piece slightly gathered 
into the opening of the coat sleeve, the seam being finished with 
a cord. This ruffled lower part of the sleeve should be cut with a 
wide, flowing line, and finished with a rolling cuff faced back with 
satin, velvet, or material of soft texture in the same color. The 
rolling cuff is finished at 
its upper edge with a 
set-on bias fold of the 
cloth or the material of 
the coat. 


VERY pretty and 

practical arrange- 
ment for a yoke which is 
adaptable for the separate 
blouse is shown in the 
upper corner on the right. 
It is made of chiffon, and across the 
front and finishing at the points on the 
shoulders is a narrow, finely plaited ruffle 
of tulle. The outer edge is finished with 
a picot edge of the tulle. This is made 
by hemstitching the hem and then cut- 
ting the hemstitching through the center. 
It gives a double fold of the net at the 
edge and at the same time a pretty, soft 
finish. The ruffle does not extend across 
the back, but simply the hemstitched or 
picot edge of the net, as is desired. A 
pretty color touch may be given by hav- 
ing the chiffon foundation lining of the 
same color as the chiffon yoke overlaid 
with cream net, and repeating the color 
at the top of the collar. 





A Combination of New 
Points for Making Over 
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**A pillow 
for the 
body’’ 


OU don’t have tufts in the pillow 

upon which you lay your head. 
Think how uncomfortable a tufted pil- 
low would be. 

Give to your entire body the same 
comfort as you give to your head. 

You may have become inured to the 
tufted mattress, but just try a Sealy and 
find out what 100% comfort is. The 
Sealy is a big, billowy, head-to-foot pil- 
low, that sinks and rises beneath the un- 
dulations of the body, conforming to 
every curve, to every position. 

This distinctive undulating quality of 
the Sealy gives even support to every part 
of the body and induces full relaxation — 
the secret of real, invigorating rest and 
sound, refreshing sleep. “The 


SEALY 


MATTRESS 


No Tufts No Layers 
No Linters 


is made entirely of pure, new, high-grade 
cotton grown on our own plantation. 
We have no use for the gin-waste, mill- 
waste or shoddy put in some layer-felt 
mattresses. 

We do not felt the cotton in layers for 
the Sealy, but form the filling into one 
complete batt by our air-current process. 

The only process discovered to date 
by which it is possible to make a success- 
ful, durable, tuftless mattress, worthy of 
a 20 year guarantee, is the Sealy Patented 
Process with the Sealy Grade of Cotton. 
So-called tuftless mattresses made by 
simply leaving the tufts out of layer-felt 
linters mattresses cannot give satisfac- 
tion—and are not guaranteed. 


Buy under the Sealy Triple Guarantee: 


First:—-We guarantee the SEALY to be made 
entirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, 
without linters or mill waste. 

Second: —We guarantee the SEALY for 20 
years against becoming uneven or lumpy. 
Third: —We guarantee that after 60 nights’ trial 
you will pronounce the SEALY the most 
comfortable mattress that you ever used, or 

your money back. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all 
sizes, covered with the best grade of A.C. A., 
Bookfold Sateen, or Mercerized Art Tickings, 
either in Plain Edge or in the new Imperial 
Roll Edge like illustration above. Prices: 
Plain Edge Style, A.C.A. or Sateen Ticking, 
$18; Art Ticking, $19; Roll Edge Style, 
A.C.A.or SateenTicking, $20; ArtTicking$21. 

Send for our booklet 

“The Real Difference in Mattresses” 

It describes Mattresses fully; we want you to 
read it. We will also give you the name of our 
representative where you can see the SEALY in 
your town, and who will give you the guarantee. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dept. A 


Houston, Texas 


Factories (also offices) at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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Instead of the Morning Wrapper 


Designs by Selina Yorke: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


5975 —Especially suited to a stout figure are the 
lines of the simply designed dress below, closing in 
front, the bodice of which is gathered on the 
shoulders, with the fullness darted out to fit with 
smoothness at the waist-line, where it joins the 
skirt. There is a slight fullness at the center back 
of the skirt, which is cut in four gores. Patterns 
(No. 5975) for this dress—with round neck and 
short sleeves—come in eight sizes: 34to 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and a 
quarter of 30-inch material. 





5973—An effective arrange- 
ment for bias stripes is shown in 
the dress on the right, the waist 
of which is cut in one with the 
sleeve, seamed on the shoulder 
and under-arm. Green-and- 
white striped gingham would be 
pretty, with trimming bands in 
plain color. Patterns (No. 5973) 
come in eight sizes: 34 to 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. If 
made on the bias six yards of 
36-inch material is required. 





5962—The useful pockets on 
the waist and skirt of this long- 
shouldered house dress in no- 
wise detract from its trim and 
dainty aspect. Itfastens simply 
on the left,and a pretty effect is 
given by facing the hem and 
stitching it on the outside. 
Patterns (No. 5962) for this 
dress—with four-gored skirt 
made with a slight fullness in 
the back—come in eight sizes: 
34 to 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards anda 
half of 30-inch material. 


















During the morning hours the busy housewife 
will find a collarless dress opening in front, with 
short sleeves, and waist and skirt joined, comfort- 
able and easy to slip on. If a white waist is pre- 
ferred the skirt, to make it more practical, may be 
inacolor. The design illustrated on the left shows 
a pretty combination in a morning house dress, or 
it may be used for a simple street gown, with a four- 
gored, Nile-green chambray skirt, and a white waist 
trimmed with green and white stripes to carry the 
color note. No patterns can be supplied. 








Attractive for a pretty dotted 
or figured percale, striped ging- 
ham or chambray is the design 
shown just above. Made in a 
blue-and-white figured percale 
it would be effective with collar, 
sleeves and belt of a plain dark 
blue, or use brown and white 
striped gingham with white 
trimmings. No patterns can be 
supplied for this dress, which is 
made with a four-gored skirt, 
and a waist tucked on the 
shoulders to give fullness, and 
opens on the left side front. 





JATTERNS (including 

Guide-Chart) for all these 
numbered designs can be su p- 
plied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The 
amount of material required 
forthe differentsizesis printed 
on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearestdealer 
in patterns ; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust 
measure and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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Himalaya Cloth 


TRADE MARE 


Fifty beautiful shades and 
colors in a fabric exactly 
reproducing the lustrous 
Oriental Silks now so popu- 
lar—27 in. wide, 29c a yard. 


Fashion has ordained 
that clinging effects shall 
predominate in gownsfor 
Springand Summerwear. 
The suppleness of Him- 
alaya Cloth, its beautiful 
finish, rich colors and 
durability, make it a most 
desirable fabric for use 
in tailored suits, walking 
and evening gowns, 
automobile wraps, coats, 
waists, and misses’ and 
children’s frocks. 


Himalaya Cloth, while 
simulating exactly the 
finest Oriental Silks, can 
be laundered repeatedly 
without losing its ex- 
quisite finish or its fresh 
appearance. 


It never wears fuzzy and 
will give the most satisfac- 
tory wear—a feature which 
appeals to every woman who 
wishes to 
dress well 
and yet eco- 
nomically. 





Himalaya 
Cloth may be 


had at all 
Leading 
Stores 


but be sureyou 
see the name 
“Himalaya” 
on the selvage 
of every yard. 


If the genuine 

Himalaya 

Cloth is-not to 

be had from 

your dealer, 

write us giving 
is name. 

FRED. BUTTERFIELD 

& CO. 
725 Broadway 
New York City 


Ask to see “Durbar 
Cloth” in the new 
lustrous finish and 
be sure you see the 
name “Durbar” on 
the selvage. 
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What | See on Fifth Avenue 


Some Things Which Almost Any Girl Can Make at Home as Well as Buy in the Shops 


and a breath of new life in the air, but spring in the 

heart of the town has its renaissance in kind, for the 
shops are abloom with most charming conceptions of clever 
brains and deft hands. 

I am sure you will say to me directly: ‘Tell us the correct 
silhouette for the spring tailored girl,’’ and you may, per- 
haps, be amused to know that her twenty-four-inch-length 
coat fits her about the hips and shoulders rather than at the 
waist—that is to say, though it follows the curves of the 
figure from the shoulders down it does not fit closely, except 
about the hips; and the mannish sleeves are fitted smoothly 
into rather narrow shoulders. The skirt, well off the ground, 
hanging straight and narrow, a two-yard affair at the hem, 
has concealed plaits at the seams which do not show, but 
give a desired fullness when walking. Only ‘Spring, 1911” 
will have to stand erect and evenly on both feet, otherwise 
she will look ungraceful. The hat, not too large, has a roll- 
ing brim and little trimming. This is, of course, for the 
extreme girl. Like conservative people we will look her 
over, smile pleasantly and say ‘‘Very pretty! But what 
length coat is becoming to me? Can my tailor cut a coat 
with that entrancing, half-fitted effect, or will I look like a 
meal sack? Skirt? Yes, that is pretty—but a little wider, 
please.”” Yet we are glad to have seen her—this extreme 
girl—for she has given us some good ideas. 

Now let’s glance at the motor girl. Enveloped in a long 
coat of polo or raglan cut, her hair covered by a small, close 
hat for town wear, or one of those fascinating bonnet shapes 
for touring, she is much easier to copy. These coats are cut 
to go over tailored suits, and it is well to have the cloth 
made rainproof, so that they serve a threefold purpose: to 
wear when motoring, in the rain, and over evening frocks. 


and in the country is gay with fresh, green leaves 


Some of the New Things in Neckwear and Belts 


S TO neckwear so many have learned to make the Irish 
guipure lace stitch and rose motifs used with it that 
they will be interested to know that the flat braid leaf pat- 
tern is used in all the new models. A new shape of collar, 
launched by a French actress some months ago, is shown, 
and follows the tendency of the day toward pointed effects, 
recalling the Vandyke pointed lace collar worn some years 
ago. Specimens of these collars that have found their way 
over to Fifth Avenue shops have been quickly snatched up. 
This same round collar with deep points may be bought, 
made of the finest batiste or lawn with a scalloped border 
and heavily padded embroidered design, and would be dainty 
indeed to wear with summer dresses. 

With such accessories a dress may be entirely changed in 
appearance; so the removable sailor collar illustrated here, 
which is of black satin banded with a wide pink satin bias 
fold and crossed in front and pinned under the rosettes, 
would make a quiet, every-day dress suitable for matinée or 
church wear, and it could be copied in summer linens. 

Embroidered batiste fichu models are shown; they are 
modernized, indeed, from the original idea, for the back is 
plain and shaped, and the fronts, though following fichu 
lines, are fulled into the back piece at a seam of embroidery 
beading, and, instead of a knot, a little band of the material 
holds the fronts together. 

White batiste with colored embroidery thereon seems to 
wax instead of wane in popularity, and several colors are 
combined, in a design repeated on plaited or plain Dutch 
collar, cuffs and jabot. 

There are lingerie shawl-collar shapes, like the one 
illustrated in the lower right-hand corner, which promise to 
replace the round neck frill of last season; and the standing 
collar, also illustrated, has a deep, tucked, turnover frill. 

Among the serviceable novelties in the shops are the 
guimpe tops and half sleeves, to wear with the peasant or 
kimono blouse that is almost invariably low in the neck and 
half-sleeve length. The illustration shows the shape of a 
pretty set made of tucks, lace and embroidery. The guimpe 
top may be pinned to the corset-waist or held by ‘‘snaps” 
to the dress, and the sleeve tops 
should have elastic run through 
the upper hem to hold them in 
place onthearms. Beaded or silk 
flower-trimmed scarfs are novel: 
the one illustrated, of pale blue 
silk'voile, had a border of 
black chiffon and a vine 
of silk roses and leaves. 

Another two-and-a- 
half-yard-long scarf of 
marquisette sparkles 
with an all-over beading 
of tubular gold glass set 
one inch by two inches 
apart. 

Asmart piece of neck- 
wear for a ‘‘boyish”’ girl 
is called the Tokio 
stock. The collar part 
is of white piqué, and 
the tie of figured Japan- 
ese silk of the tussore 





By Blanche G. Merritt 


Belts of satin and velvet are most popular for spring 
wear, and an amusing note is that even the metal 
buckles are covered with these materials. I found upon 
examining my new satin belt that the pretty, oval, satin 
buckle was of gilt metal underneath, the satin being 
smoothly fitted on crosswise, a strong, colorless glue holding 
it to the buckle, front and back. The belt, lined with a 
lavender kid, suggests a final use for an old kid belt, this 
foundation giving the satin just the right firmness. In 
leather, gun metal is the smart color—the possession of a belt, 
shoes and gloves of this new shade, so pleasantly dull and 
off the jet black, makes one feel very up-to-date. Patent 
leather seems to have lost its high popularity, but there 
are some materials, such as cottons or linens, to which 
such belts give a snappy touch. 


Novelties in Jewelry and Ornaments for the Hair 


2 JEWELRY a very pretty, new, broad, flat chain with 
circular filigree pendant is a decided novelty. The chain 
is sometimes made of woven seed pearls, or steel beads, or, 
like the one sketched, of a broad band of black velvet ribbon 
with silver tips and slide, and a round filigree silver and 
strass medallion pendant. In the long lorgnette chains rows 
of six or seven beads are strung together at intervals. There 
is an effort to introduce steel jewelry, and some of the 
designs are rather attractive. 

Hair ornaments include many novelties. Really we are 
far from the day when shell, or imitation, side combs were 
to be had in the natural tortoise-shell color only. Just 
let me tell you of some of the novelties that may be 
bought. Does your hair happen to be gray? Then there are 
the softest and most beautiful tones of gray composition 
material, with a shel’ ike transparency, that harmonize 
so nicely; or, for a contrast, of gun-metal composition, 
ebony or jet. There are a great variety of pieces in these 
sets which may, of course, be bought separately—side 
combs, barettes, back combs, flat and round braid pins, etc. 
They are such a relief from the over-ornate sets, which 
seemed to be thrust upon the public in the last few years, 
that it is a satisfaction to get an artistic, becoming and cor- 
rect accessory, without its costing so much that the pleasure 
is spoiled by the price you are obliged to pay. There are, of 
course, the regulation blond and the tortoise-shell models, 
and some of these have gilt traceries, but really good designs 
in the latter are scarce, and then there is so much choice 
in the others. 

Besides the side combs there are several styles of back 
combs, none very large, and one original-shaped back comb 
without teeth in the center so that it may go over the center 
part of the head, when worn on top. 

There are flat-end braid pins for the coronet braid, and 
round-end puff pins for holding puffs in place, and the 
barette is either larger or smaller than last year’s. There 
is a very pretty one of the latter in unequal oblong shape, 
longer at the top than below, and a very large curved barette 
for holding up the new mass of puffs. 

For evening wear there are broad, pliable ribbons of trans- 
parent metallic tissue, velvets studded with semi-precious 
stones or gilt ornaments. These are pretty when worn by 
just the right person, but sometimes rather funny when put 
on to look like a ‘“‘headache”’ band. 


As to Gloves and Pocketbooks 


OR spring gloves gun metal and butter color are the new 

shades; the latter is a light chamois tint, while the gun 
metal, when stitched with white, has a dressy touch unusual 
in a dark glove, besides being, fortunately, a color that will 
stand hard wear even better than black. Pale yellow is 
often prettier than white, unless there is a decided touch of 
white in the accessories. The washable, white glacé kid 
gloves are a real economy; when washed with a lather 
of pure soap they come out—I won’t say with a look 
of pristine freshness—but quite as good as the average 





















variety. 





gloves after cleaning. For daily wear chamois and silk gloves 
are pretty and serviceable. 

As to pocketbooks the arm bag is most popular; the 
newest models are gathered into the frame like those of 
silver and gold mesh. A most modern shape, pictured below 
in miniature, has an envelope flap, and is of cretonne, 
heavily embroidered with an all-over design of cord in a 
rat-tail braid, scroll design. It is carried over the arm, swing- 
ing by a long, knotted cord. A five-inch pocketbook, flat 
and almost square, has a hand strap to slip over the fingers. 


The Latest Models in Corsets and Underskirts 


Bagge are being designed in a more and more prac- 
tical manner. Several of the latest models have real, 
practical merit—the new two-piece garment, for instance. 
A brassiére top garment is designed to be worn with a long- 
hipped corset that is short above the waist. The corset 
though coming so far down over the hips is not boned very 
much deeper than former models; but the strong material 
used, coutil or batiste, extending beyond is kept in place by 
the four garters, and holds the flesh smoothly in place with- 
out compressing any part in a way dangerous to the health. 

The brassiére, which means a sort of brace, is a separate 
garment made of strong material, fitting smoothly over 
the chest, bust and shoulders, and drawn down over the 
corset top, thus preventing an unsightly ridge, besides 
supporting the bust. The lower part of this garment is 
sometimes lightly boned, and it has several ways of being 
adjusted. But let me here remind you that half the bad 
physical effects from corsets come from wearing them 
incorrectly. It is not without just reason that you are 
always warned to lace them up each time, for then they 
go on and are laced to conform to the figure, which is not 
exactly the same each day. If you buy a corset that makes 
you feel uncomfortable do not martyrize yourself; try cut- 
ting the inside belt so it can stretch a bit, or take out the 
steels or whalebones that hurt you. 

For an underskirt of thin silk or linen the one illustrated 
below shows a good ruffle finish with the new pointed flounce 
finished by a deep plaiting. With a ruffle replacing the plait- 
ing it could be made in any one of the wash materials now 
used in summer: mohair, pongee, silk muslin, figured batiste, 
etc. For instance, one of the smartest shops in town is 
showing white linen underskirts dotted with blue, the two 
ten-inch-wide ruffles having edges scalloped and embroid- 
ered with dark blue to match the dot, and extending upon to 
the flounce a bit. 


Pretty Things to be Found at the “Notions” Counter 


O STOP at the “ notions” counter of an up-to-the-minute 

dry goods store is always interesting. So here are some of 
the new things I saw. There is a new ribbon tape to 
replace the—in the long run most expensive—lingerie ribbon, 
whether washable or otherwise. It really is so idealized as 
to seem more ribbon than tape. You see it can be left in the 
garments when they are being washed, and is said to be 
color-proof; two-yard-length wash ribbons are tipped like a 
corset lacing, and may be run through the ‘“‘entre deux”’ by 
the tag ends. Six-yard lengths of wash ribbon are sold with 
a flat needle runner that keeps the ribbon from twisting. 
These are put up very neatly and wound on flat cards of 
from six to twelve yards, and inclosed in transparent paper 
envelopes which keep them clean and fresh. 

Another “‘notion”’ is an embroidery edging, suitable for 
cotton and gingham dresses and especially for children’s 
clothes, embroidered usually in colors on white, and as 
pretty as can be for such frocks. 

In collar supports there is a novelty that. you will find 
illustrated below, having the advantage of being removable. 
You can see that it may be pinned in any stock collar so that 
the pins, coming near but not to the ends, will not scratch. 
They come in gilt, silver and black, and the glint of the metal 
is rather pretty when seen through a transparent collar. 


The New Footwear 


UST a passing word as to foot- 
wear; for dress-up occasions a 
satin-top shoe combined with 
kid is the right thing to 
wear with a satin or 
satin-trimmed dress. 
Black satin pumps are 
new for afternoon wear, 
and for women whose 
ankles turn easily there 
are those with straps 
of patent-leather kid. 
For every-day wear tan 
calf models will be much 
worn. 


NOTE—Mrs. Merritt will 
answer inquiries about any of 
the articles mentioned on this 
Page or about dress accessories 
in general. When you write 











be sure to inclose a stamped, 





addressed envelope for reply. 














The Easter Hat for Every Age 





Black Chantilly lace over white is used in this 
low-crowned hat, encircled with magnolia blos- 
soms with a wide, flat bow across the back. 
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Attractive hat of Italian straw braid, banded 
with satin ribbon caught in loops at the side. 





Toque for an older woman, made of horsehair 
braid, adorned on the left with a rose and lace bow. 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Drawings by Agnes Paterson and Emma Troth 


the hats for the younger children this season; the new 

note is given by the braids and materials used in their 
making and trimming. Two charming suggestions in the com- 
fortable Cloche hat are shown in the group above. Suitable for 
a little maiden of three years is the first one, fashioned of a 
pliable hemp braid with a shirred chiffon facing, and trimmed 
with a trailing vine of small roses made of pink chiffon with 
ribbon foliage. In the opposite corner is a practical little hat 
covered with shepherd’s check worsted and designed to wear 
with a coat to match; it is simply adorned with a band and bow. 
A bonnet made of eyelet embroidery, with flutings of Cluny lace 
and a silk rose, is shown in the center. The second hat isa 
wide-brimmed Leghorn, and the fourth in the group is a flexible 
woven braid, trimmed with pompons. 


“| ite is scarcely any perceptible change in the shape of 





Delicately tinted roses are scattered over the 

top of the hat shown above with loops of black 

velvet ribbon. Illustrated below is a hat of black 

Milan straw, showing the new rolled back, with 
a full crown of taffeta banded with velvet. 












Varicolored sweet peas and wide satin ribbon 
are charmingly combined on this girl’s hat. 





Black velvet ribbon gives the necessary dark 
note to this evening hat covered with pink roses. 





Delicately tinted lilacs are massed on this rolled- 
brim toque which is made of a pliable wood braid. 








The Little Girl in Her Spring Coat and Dress 


Designs by Caroline Perry: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 
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This dress of white lawn has three 
box-plaits both front and back, and 
one-piece sleeves. Between the 
plaits are bands of Swiss insertion. 
The frill of embroidery over each 
shoulder is slightly full, extends to 
the bottom of the dress, and is caught 
together below the waist-line under 
the arms with bows of pale blue 
ribbon. No patterns can be supplied. 


On the right is a coat of natural- 
colored pongee. Ittakesthree widths 
of the material, and the sleeves are 
cut bishop style, running into the 
neck. After shirring the yoke, cuffs 
and waist they are done in the honey- 
comb stitch, with a slightly twisted 
floss. Cords and buttons covered 
with pongee form the frogs in front. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


5981—This box-plaited white 
linen dress has collar, cuffs and 
belt of pink linen scalloped and 
dotted in white. On the box-plaits 
the same dot is seen embroidered 
in pink. The dress closes at the 
center front, and has one-piece, 
full-length sleeves with or without 
turned-back cuffs. The sleeves 
are perforated for three-quarter 
length. Patterns (No. 5981) come 
in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 
6 years requires three yards and 
a half of 27-inch material without 
up and down. 





Designed by Rowena Rice 


Above is a very pretty little 
dress of pink linen braided in 
white soutache. The skirt is cir- 
cular, with an inverted plait back 
and front. The waist has a one- 
inch plait on each shoulder, with 
short puff sleeves caught in by a 
braided band. Instead of the 
usual belt a cord is used. A 
guimpe is worn with this dress, 
though in warm weather it may be 
worn nicely without. No patterns 
can be supplied. 


‘ dotted in blue. 


The little dress illustrated below 
is of white linen scalloped and 
It is made with a 
box-plait extending from the neck 
to the bottom of the skirt in front, 
and with two box-plaits down the 
back, where it also buttons. 
From under these box-plaits come 
the scalloped revers. The waist 
has a one-inch plait on each 
shoulder stitched down only a short 
distance in front. The sleeves 
are one-piece and fulllength. No 
patterns can be supplied for this 
dress. 
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Designed by Rowena Rice 


The coat below is of dark brown 
serge with collar and cuffs of lace. 
The band of trimming around the 
neck, down the front and on the 
sleeves is of tan cloth embroidered 
in brown the shade of the serge. 
The waist section of the coat is 
plain, with a box-plait in the back 
and one-piece sleeves. The skirt 
is gored and slightly gathered in 
front and on the sides, and has a 
box-plait inthe back. No patterns 
can be supplied. 


5985 —On the right is an Empire 
coat of tan-colored serge with diag- 
onal closing and one-piece sleeves. 
It may have either a single or a 
double sailor collar. The skirt 
section of the coat is gathered at the 
front and sides, and has a box-plait 
at the center back. The white col- 
lar is of piqué easily removed and 
laundered. Patterns (No. 5985) 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 6 years requires three yards 
of 36-inch or two yards and a 
half of 44-inch material without 
up and down. 





The dress above is of natural- 
colored linen braided in white 
soutache and worn with a guimpe, 
which may be dispensed with in 
warm weather. The skirt is cut 
straight, though it may have three 
gores if preferred. The waist has 
kimono sleeves, and a seam only 
under each arm. The dress but- 
tons in the back, and is worn with 
a full belt of silk the shade of 
the linen. No patterns can be 


supplied for this dress. 



























5983—The single-breasted, full- 
length coat above is of old blue cloth 
with plaits over the shoulders that 
may be stitched to any desired depth. 
It has a round collar and one-piece 
sleeves with deep cuffs. Patterns 
(No. 5983) come in five sizes: 4 to 
12 years. Size 8 years requires 
three yards and a quarter of 30-inch 
material without up and down. 


5979—This long coat is of dark blue 
serge with collar and cuffs of pale 
blue linen. It closes at the side 
front with panel effect front and 
back, and has two-piece full-length 
sleeves. Patterns (No. 5979) come 
in six sizes: 4 to 14 years. Size 8 
years requires four yards and a 
quarter of 30-inch material without 
up and down. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied om receipt of the price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern exvelopes. 
number of patiern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Designs by Rowena Rice: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


The plaited dress shown below as 
well as the other dresses shown 
on this page were designed after the 
quaintly pretty frocks made famous 
by the Kate Greenaway pictures, 
and, though retaining all the old- 
time daintiness, these dresses have 
been practically revised to meet 
present-day needs and fabrics. 
No patterns can be supplied for 
this little dress, but it should not 
be difficult to copy, as the waist is 
a simple tucked one, with round 
yoke and one-piece sleeves, and the 
skirt is a straight plaited model. 


5970 — Bordered challis in dainty 
blue and pink coloring made the 
attractive panel dress shown below. 
The high waist-line is typical of the 
Kate Greenaway frocks, while the 
graceful shoulder bretelles are a 
modern type of the pretty fichus 
which were a characteristic feature 
of those dainty old-time garments. 
Patterns (No. 5970)—with sepa- 
rate guimpe—come in six sizes: 4 
to 14 years. Size 8 years requires 
four yards and a half of 22-inch 
bordered material. 





5968 — Green and white striped dim- 
ity was used to make the pretty dress 
in the upper left-hand corner, with 
yoke collar and sleeve bands of white 
linen, embroidered in an eyelet design. 
Patterns (No. 5968) —suitable for bor- 
dered material—come in six sizes: 4 
to 14 years. Size 8 years requires, if 
made as illustrated, three yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


5966 —The quaint simplicity of this 
little frock is further increased by the 
pretty little hat, which was designed 
especially to be worn with this dress or 
any of the other Empire dresses shown 
on this page. Patterns (No. 5966) 
for this dress—with trimming pieces 
and aseparate guimpe included—come 
in six sizes: 4 to 14 years. Size 6 years 
requires 2 yards of 44-inch material. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 





5968 — Below is illustrated one 
adaptation of the striped dress 
shown in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, this pattern being so arranged 
that any of the pretty bordered 
fabrics may be used. The material 


for this dress is a pink batiste, with . 


scalloped edge and coin spots above. 
The dainty little hat is made of 
the dress material, with a soft bow 
of pink ribbon, rose-buds and green 
foliage. Patterns (No. 5968) come 
in six sizes: 4to 14 years. Size 8 
years requires three yards of 36-inch 
bordered material. 





The desirability of the pretty 
bordered material of this season 
for the dainty, high-waisted dresses 
on this page is admirably portrayed 
in the simple, gathered dress shown 
below. No patterns can be sup- 
plied for this dress, but it should 
not prove difficult to make, as the 
skirt is straight and cut lengthwise 
of the bordered material. A rather 
deep yoke could be used as a guide 
for the waist, and the bretelles are 
similar in shape to those on pattern 


No. 5970. 








The smart little panel dress 
shown below is still another ver- 
sion of the pretty Kate Greenaway 
frocks. It is made of a soft-toned 
brown striped challis, alternating 
with a floral pattern in pink and 
green, though any of the summer 
lawns or dimities may be used with 
good result. No patterns can be 
supplied, but the dress may easily 
be made over a similar foundation 
with aslightly raised waist-line and 
plaited skirt. A separate guimpe 
of white lawn or wash silk should 
be worn with it. 
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An attractive and practical way to 
use embroidery flouncing is shown 
in the dress for alittle girl illustrated 
below. Nopatterns can be supplied, 
but one may easily make the dress 
by cutting a straight width of the 
flouncing about two yards and a 
half for theskirt, and gathering this 
to a shallow yoke. The sleeves 
should be one piece, with wide band 
cuffs and three small dart tucks at 
the elbow, and the use of the 
shoulder ruffles as well as the yoke 
trimming is optional. 








4] 


Quaintly Pretty and Entirely New 











5972 —There is a charm and grace 
about Empire dresses particularly de- 
sirable for growing girls. The dress 
shown in the upper right-hand corner 
is suitable for challis or linen, though 
sheerer materials maybe used, trimmed 
with laceinsertion. Patterns (No.5972) 
come in six sizes: 4to l4years. Size 
8 years requires three yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 


Blue and white dotted lawn, with 
lace collar and sleeve bands, and blue 
silk tie and sash, were the color and 
fabrics used to make the dress shown 
above. ‘Fhe appropriate hat was de- 
signed especially to complete this 
charming costume, made of the dress 
material over a simple wire frame. 
No patterns can be supplied, but the 
dress should not be difficult to ma!-e. 





Order from your nearest dealer in 


patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Prettiest American 
Spring Dresses - 








Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 


5987-5988—This design 
affords an opportunity for the 
use of two different materials: 
voile with satin, or dotted fou- 
lard witha plain color. Patterns 
(No. 5987) for this waist— 
slightly gathered in front— 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material, and five- 
eighths of a yard of 22-inch 
silk. Patterns (No. 5988) for 
this four-gored skirt — trimmed 
with a shaped flounce—come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. If made of con- 
trasting material size 24 requires 
four yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch material,and two yards and 
three-quarters of 22-inch silk. 


One of the sheer materials, 
voile, marquisette or chiffon, 
made after the design shown 
below, would be charming, the 
supple texture lending itself 
nicely to the deep tucks in both 
the waist andthe skirt. It would 
also be pretty made of dotted or 
figured foulard, or pongee silk, 
or an inexpensive silk muslin. 
The waist is worn with a remov- 
able chemisette of net, made 
with a shield-shaped front ex- 
tending into a square collar in 
the back, a corded piping of the 
material forming the only trim- 
ming. The straight, full skirt 
is run with tucks of different 
widths, with a short panel-like 
sash in back. No patterns can 
be supplied. 








Fora dressy afternoon or evening gown the design above on the 
right would be good looking made of a supple silk-and-wool or an 
all-silk texture. The overblouse is made with the side section and 
sleeve in one piece, joined in the front in a pretty surplice arrange- 
ment, and would be useful as a separate overblouse of satin to 
wear with lingerie waists. Chiffon is used for the foundation 
bodice and full-length sleeves, veiling in a charming, elusive 
way the silk interlining trimmed with beads and embroidery. 
No patterns can be supplied for this waist, or for the skirt, which 
is a five-gored design with a shaped tunic crossing in front, and 
trimmed with slightly circular flounces and a half-length sash- 
like panel in the back. 


5989-5990 —A charming suggestion is shown in the first figure 
on the right for a waist of sheer material, and a cloth skirt matching 
in color. Chiffon or marquisette would be pretty for the waist, 
with shaped bands trimmed with a design in soutache braid. 
Patterns (No. 5989) for this waist —opening in back, with side- 
front and side-back sections cut in one with the elbow-length 
sleeves— come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards of 44-inch material. Patterns 
(No. 5990) for this five-gored skirt—with an inverted box-plait at 
the center front, and a plait at each side of the center-back gore— 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires three yards aud a quarter of 44-inch material. 





5987-5988 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 

number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and wcist and hip measures 
for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


There is a simple girl- 
ish charm in the lines of 
the waist and skirt shown 
on the right, which are 
charmingly adaptable for 
one of the silky trans- 
parent textures, or a 
more substantial linen or 
cotton fabric. No pat- 
terns can be supplied for 
this design, but the waist 
may be cut over a simple 
kimono pattern by short- 
ening the sleeves and 
joining to the separate 
loose undersleeves. The 
back is square-shaped, 
extending in one piece 
with the girdle, finished 
in front with a tailored 
bow. The skirt is three- 
gored, lapping over an 
inset front panel. 


Pin-striped French 
cashmere, the new shan- 
tisette raye, or foulard 
silk in cobalt, plataine 
green or a soft mocha 
brown would be exceed- 
ingly pretty for the dress 
shown below in the right- 
hand corner. The waist 
is a pretty variation of 
the peasant overblouse, 
opening over a chiffon 
foundation veiling a 
coarse filet lace. It is 
confined at the waist with 
a shaped girdle and 
trimmedwithabow. The 
skirt is a simple four- 
gored design, seamed 
in front, with a wide 
flounce set at knee depth. 
No patterns can be 
supplied. 


5989-5990 
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The Prettiest American 
Spring Dresses 


Designs by Caroline Perry: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


The dress on the left NN whit 3) .\ 
is of pale yellow crépe NY /  y 
de chine, accordion 
plaited. The underskirt 
has a deep, plaited 
flounce, while both over- 
skirt and waist are in one 
with four rows of shir- 
ring at the waist-line. 
The neck of the dress 
and the upper sleeves are 
trimmed with white filet 
lace. The yoke and cuffs 
are of white point 
d’ésprit edged with a 
filet entre deux. Lawn 
makes a good founda- 
tion for this dress, and 
a voile of a fine quality, 
or an India silk, will be 
found to take the plaits 
nicely. No patterns can 
be supplied. 


5984—This violet voile dress 
has a fitted lining closing in the 
back. The pattern consists 
y}, of a tucked waist with asquare 
% yoke, a one-piece, three-quarter- 
length sleeve gathered into a 
band cuff, and a five-gored+ 
skirt gathered slightly at the 
waist. The dress can be made 
with or without the applied hem 
on the skirt or the trimming 
bands on the waist. Patterns 
(No. 5984) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires nine yards and 
three-quarters of 27-inch ma- 
terial. Of extra material for 
the applied hem and the trim- 
ming bands any size requires 
two yards and three-quarters of 
27-inch material. 


On the left is a dress of Nile- 
green voile of a very soft fine 
quality. It is trimmed with 
bands of the voile embroidered 
in shamrock leaves done in floss 
of a deeper shade than the ma- 
terial. The skirt has a slightly 
fulled flounce attached to the 
overdress under the facing. 
The separate waist is shirred 
down the front on each side of 
a narrow embroidered vest, and 
has shirred elbow sleeves. The 
collar is of white lawn, edged 
with Valenciennes insertion 
and lace. The yoke is made of 
bands of the same insertion, 
and the sleeves have a frill of 
lace around the band cuffs. No 
patterns can be supplied. 


The dress below is of 
white voile made over 
an underslip of pale pink 
satin. The yoke, collar, 
turnover cuffs, belt, and 
wide band at the bottom 
of the skirt are of the 
pink satin. The yoke 
and cuffs are edged with 
a knife-plaiting of white 
net an inch and a half 
wide. The waist has a 
deep plait on each 
shoulder stitched only a 
short way down in front 
and to the waist-line in 
the back. The separate 
sleeves may be made 
either three-quarter 
length orlong. The five- 
gored skirt is shirred 
below the waist-line. No 
patterns can be supplied. 

















5982—The dress in the lower left-hand corner is of very pale 
blue marquisette shot with pink and trimmed with bands of pale 
blue satin and white lace. It has a fitted lining of pale blue silk 
closing in the back, which may be high or round neck, and one- 
piece, full-length sleeves perforated for three-quarter length; a 
gathered yoke, and a kimono overblouse which may be made with 
or without trimming bands. The skirt has five gores, is slightly 
gathered at the waist-line and is perforated for trimming in over- 
skirt effect. It is made with a deep hem and three small bias folds 
at the bottom. Patterns (No. 5982) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires nine yards and three- 
quarters of 27-inch material. 


5986 — On the right is a dress of old blue marquisette with fitted 
lining closing at the center back. The waist has a square yoke, 
shirred section at center front and back, and two-piece, full-length 
sleeves perforated for three-quarter length, with or without tucked 
oversleeves or bretelles. The skirt is formed of three straight, 
gathered flounce sections, with hem and two deep tucks on each 
flounce. Bordered material may be used. The yoke and cuffs 
are of Irish lace. The satin bretelles end at the waist-line in 
front, and extend, in two sash ends, to the second flounce in the 
back. The waist is finished with a crushed satin girdle. Patterns 
(No. 5986) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires twelve yards and a half of 27-inch material. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 

number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Right and the Wrong Way to Plant 
pring Bulbs 





N THE left of this page are shown 
photographs of tulip and hyacinth 
beds as they actually existed in some 

of our public parks last spring. The bad 
taste displayed in the color combinations of 
these blooms is not peculiar to these par- 
ticular parks alone, but it is so common as 
to be almost the general rule. For some 
unknown reason our spring bulbs seem to 
suffer more from inharmonious planting than 
almost any of our other flowers, and this in 
spite of the fact that their colorings are 
such as would make possible wonderful 
color schemes and combinations. Then, 
too, instead of setting the blooms in a bed 
of simple design they are usually set out in 
some intricate pattern, with the result that the 
eye is so busy following the outline of the 
design that the charm of the blooms them- 
selves isentirelylost. Andunfortunately this 
kind of bad gardening in our public parks is 
accepted by the public as good gardening and 
is duplicated in our home gardens. For this 
reason this unwise planting is presented here. 


The whole effect here is ‘‘fussy’’: confused because 
y 


Now see how much more restful, more beautiful and 
too many and too sharply contrasting colors are used. 


more harmonious is this same bed planted in one color. 
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This style of geometric planting is always bad because it is stiff. All the beauty of the Here is the same bed: 


the design has been kept for the purpose of showing how 
individual blooms is entirely lost. But if it must be done why not in colors which blend? 


the geometric design can be much better obtained by using colors which blend. 
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Here is a crude and unfortunate color combination. Both sets of blooms are beau- 


By just substituting the white hyacinth you at once get a simpler effect: more 
tiful in themselves, but both are absolutely ruined because the colors do not go together. 


harmonious in color, and both tulip and hyacinth come out into stronger relief. 


Here is nothing short of color blindness, or crass ignorance of the right combination 


Now see how easy it is to eliminate the discord in colors and get a result at once 
of colors. And yet this kind of planting is to be found in our parks year after year. 


pleasing and effective. It is simply that the colors go very much better together. 
( Page 44) 





Good laste and Bad laste With 
the Flowers 


MAKE a garden beautiful and suc- 
cessful depends very largely not only 
on the arrangement of the flowers but 
also on their harmonizing with each other 
and with what is back of them or near them 
in regard to form and color. This is not 
difficult to do: the garden enthusiast only 
needs to exercise a little forethought and 
imagination in his planning. It is because 
he does not think of his background and of 
his other flowers that he often gets bad taste 
in a result when he could just as well get 
good taste. But he must ask himself if his 
flowers fit in with the general character 
and color of what is back of them or near 
them, and whether they harmonize with each 
other. Take as illustrations the pictures 
which are shown on this page. A brick 
wall is one of the most picturesque of back- 
grounds for either vines or flowers if they 
are chosen with thought and care; but, on 
the other hand, the whole aspect may be 
marred by thoughtless planting and inhar- 
monious grouping. 


Never plant pink or pinkish-red flowers against a red ; Get a different color from the brick—a rich yellow 
brick wall. They are too close to each other in color. or buff. The coreopsis hides the fading hollyhock leaves. 


Why will people run a crimson rambler against a brick wall? See here how all the If you have a brick house try a yellow rambler. Both the rose and the wall are 
delicate tone in the flowers is lost, and the wall is harsh and cold in contrast. stronger by the contrast in color, as each depends upon the other to bring out its beauty. 





















































Here red gladioli are put against a brick wall—a common mistake—with the result Now look at these yellow gladioli: at once they get their full worth and the color 
that the rich red of the gladioli is absolutely killed by the harsh red of the wall. harmony is more pleasing. The barberry edge helps as a green base. 


























% 


Oh, the hideous magenta petunias that always find their way near a brick wall! Take out the magenta blooms and make this bed all white. At once you get one. 


Even the white blossoms cannot save this bed from condemnation. effect: nothing inharmonious, and the whole is more effective than the mixed planting. 
(Page 45) 
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written to me for suggestions for small 

social affairs to which they may ask an 
admittance fee, and for money-raising plans, 
that I am quite sure there must be many more 
who are looking for just such help. Many 
classes desire at Easter to make special offerings to missionary and 
other causes, and I never knew any live class or society that 
couldn’t put a little extra money to good use at any time. 


S MANY Sunday-school classes have 


DRAWN BY 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 





HIS is most suitable for a social 

evening near Easter, or for Easter 
Monday. Sixteen girls who gave a 
social based on this “‘ eight’ idea divided, 
and put eight girls on the reception committee and eight girls on the 
program committee. If you found the door closed you were to 
knock eight times; it would cost you eight cents to get in. The 
doors would be open to allow the guests to leave for home at from 
eight minutes before the hour to eight minutes after it, and if you 
wanted to leave at any other time you could get a pass for one- 
eighth the price of admission. And they made special efforts to 
have their guests agree with them that eight kinds of refreshments, 
served by eight girls at one hour and thirty-eight minutes after 
eight, were eight times better than anything they ever ‘‘ate.” 

In planning your entertainment for such a social give out white 
cardboard eggs. On one side have a pledge to be signed: ‘‘I promise 
to know eight new people tonight,” with space for signatures below. 
On the other side have a number and either a humorous saying or 
a conundrum. After the new acquaintances have been made the 
egg-shaped cards are reversed, and the company form in groups 
according to their numbers and give their humorous sayings. 

Here is an “Easter Eggstravaganza” which you may like to use 
as a guessing game: 


The Eight-Egs Social 











What eggs are necessary in answering these questions? 
Eggs-actitude. 

What eggs are always overdone? 

What eggs are looked for? Eggs-pect. 

What eggs cry out? Eggs-claim. 

What eggs are high up? Eggs-alted. 

What eggs are unquiet? Eggs-citable. 

What eggs banish? Eggs-ile. 

What eggs are athletic? Eggs-ercise. 

What eggs hasten? Eggs-pedite. 

What eggs burst? Eggs-plode. 

What eggs investigate? Eggs-amination. 

What eggs are bartered? Eggs-change. 

What eggs have a title? Eggs-cellency. 

What eggs are models? Eggs-ample. 

What eggs are wide? Eggs-panse. 

What eggs carry out orders? Eggs-ecute. 

What eggs are irritated? Eggs-asperated. 

What eggs are not included? Eggs-cept. 

What eggs travel? Eggs-pedition. 

What eggs use effort? Eggs-ertion. 

What eggs are fond of digging? Eggs-cavation. 

What eggs debar? Eggs-clude. 

What eggs display? Eggs-hibit. 

What eggs brace up? Eggs-hilaration. 

What eggs lay out funds? Eggs-pend. 

What eggs surpass all others? Eggs-cel. 

What eggs go out? Eggs-it. 

What eggs advise? Eggs-hort. 

What eggs are too much? Eggs-orbitant. 

What eggs know by practice? Eggs-perience. 

What eggs are very great? Eggs-ceedingly. 

What eggs make allowance? Eggs-cuse. 

What eggs are unusual? Eggs-ceptional. 

What eggs try? Eggs-periment. 

What eggs are too many? Eggs-cess. 

What eggs render justice? Eggs-ecutioner. 

What eggs should be imitated? Eggs-emplary. 

What eggs make clear? Eggs-planation. 


Eggs-aggerated. 


After the guessing game distribute to each person eight egg-shaped 
cards or slips of paper about two inches square, tied together with 
the society’s colors. One set has the word “Cake” written on each 
card, another ‘‘ Egg Sandwich,” another ‘‘ Coffee,” another ‘‘ Olive,” 
another “Candy,” and so on. The jolly part of this scheme comes 
from getting your cards exchanged with others until you have a set 
which will call for the eight different kinds of refreshments instead 
of only one kind. These cards are redeemable with one penny each 
at the eight different tables where the refreshments are served. 





N A LITTLE country church 

that had been without a pastor 
for a long time the people had 
become indifferent and it was 
difficult to get them to attend the services even after the new pastor 
came. The Christian Endeavor took the situation in hand for the 
Easter service, and by simply sending out to the head of each family 
in the valley a card of invitation to come to the Easter morning 
service secured the attendance of all but two. It is the individual 
interest and the personal touch that count. 


Three Easter Service Ideas 











A beautiful custom in some church societies is the Easter morning 
prayer meeting, following the example of the women who came to 
the tomb “early, when it was yet dark,” and “‘as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the week.’”’ No meeting of all the year 
seems quite so full of meaning as this one in the early dawn of a 
beautiful Easter morning. ‘ 


Here is a souvenir idea which a girl would treasure all her life: 
One of the girls of a Sunday-school class was to be confirmed and her 
teacher thoughtfully planned to secure the shorthand notes of the 
Bishop’s address, have them typewritten and prettily bound, with 
the date, the name of the Bishop, etc., on the first page. The con- 
firmation prayer might also be included, the hymns sung, and the 
names of the members of the class. 


The Minister’s Social Helper 


Gives Suggestions for Easter Services and 
Socials and Plans for Raising Money 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1, 1911 








ERE is a very 

good sugges- 
tion for those 
men’s societies 
which do not object to the work accompanying 
elaborate entertainment, and it could be well developed by the 
Ushers Associations and the Brotherhoods. Shortly before the May 
season with its fairs, suppers and breakfasts, and yet sufficiently 
long after Easter, came the old English “‘Hocktide.” It was two 
weeks after Easter on Monday and Tuesday. A revival of the 
quaint customs of the festival should prove interesting, instructive 
and profitable. The town of Hungerford, in Berkshire, still observes 
the season, and the proceedings may be followed as closely as is 
practicable. 

Monday night might, for our purpose, be “Civic Night,” the 
admission including supper and lecture. There should be a water- 
cress supper this night. Black broth, Welsh rarebit, macaroni and 
salad are the characteristic dishes. The name indicates that cress 
should be an accompaniment. It has always been the custom to 
discuss the affairs of the town during this supper, and this plan 
might well be kept up, the civic betterment of the community being 
taken up in any way that seems fitting. A lecture upon some social 
question might be given. 


A Modern “Hocktide” 














UESDAY is “Hockney Day.” In 

olden time the town crier of Hun- 
gerford was wont, as he is today, to call 
the people together by blowing, from 
the balcony of the town hall, upon the ancient horn presented to 
the town by John of Gaunt, and upon which the preservation of the 
rights of the town depends. In place of this a trio of cornets, or 4 
bugle solo from the church tower, would be the nearest approach. 
‘““My Country, ’tis of Thee” and “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” are well adapted to such use. This music would in itself 
attract much attention. E 

When the “‘Hocktide”’ court is assembled a jury is sworn in and 
the commons are called to ‘‘save their commons” for the coming year. 
Among the officers of the court are tithing or tutti men, a water 
bailiff, a hall-keeper,etc. The tutti men, two in number, are invested 
before the high constable with the emblems of their office—poles 
wreathed with flowers. They then proceed to their duties, which are 
to call upon the commons—that is, the audience—and demand a 
coin from the men and a courtesy from the ladies, and also to dis- 
tribute oranges to all present. If suitable persons be chosen these 
tutti men may create much amusement during the entire evening, 
which may be an occasion for pledging subscriptions for a given cause. 

The constable’s banquet follows these proceedings. During it he 
should sit in a chair of state between the two tutti poles. At Hunger- 
ford the ancient horn, the gift of John of Gaunt, is suspended above it. 
According to the English custom the festivities were brought to an 
end by the celebration of divine service in the parish church, and we 
might well follow this custom and close the evening with a hymn 
sung by all present, and a prayer or benediction by the pastor. 

Such an observance of ‘‘Hocktide” should attract a good deal 
of attention, and if rightly arranged swell the treasury. 


Music From the Belfry 














TRECTLY after Easter 
the church worker is 
often ready to resume the 
tasks which have to do 
with the material welfare of his church and the supplying of its 
coffers with funds. The members of King’s Daughters circle were 
wondering what they could do to help meet the church’s over-due coal 
bill, when one of their number suggested: ‘‘ We are all working-girls. 
Now why not give one day’s pay for that debt? I am sure we would 
not miss it much.” And all agreed it was the best way. 


Workable Money-Raising Plans 











‘Blessing Barrels” were distributed to the members of one society. 
It is a good plan. How often we say: “I’m so thankful for such 
and such a thing.” In Bible times after special blessings stones of 
memorial were raised. Why not commemorate our blessings by 
thank-offerings? 


A Guild in West Virginia figured out a scheme by which it raised 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars. The members engaged a young 
artist to make a charcoal drawing of a tree, which when framed 
measured four feet by three feet. There were twelve limbs on this 
tree, and each one had the name of amonth. Each limb had as many 
twigs as the month whose name it bore has days. They assigned to 
each girl a limb of the tree and she asked for contributions of one 
dollar each, the names of the donors being placed on the twigs. 
When the tree was filled with names the Guild had three hundred 
and sixty-five dollars. 





fipeke ace good way — 
and many think it the 
only way—is the tithe. A 
Philathea Class in Texas 
never has an empty treasury. It has money to respond to every 
call of need, and the happiness and harmony brought about by 
some self-sacrifice on the part of each and every member is beau- 
tiful to behold. They merely took for their plan the old promise 
made to those who “bring all the tithes into the storehouse.”’ 
This plan is easy where young people have an income, but the 
question arose with them: ‘‘ How could they give a tenth when they 
had no allowances?” The answer came: “We eat, we drink, we 
are clothed, and we spend dimes and dollars for pleasures” —so as 
many young ladies as could do so covenanted to walk and save their 
tenth carfares, to pay nine dollars instead of ten for their new hats, 
and eighteen instead of twenty dollars for their new “tailored suits.” 
There is no difference discernible in the good dressing since the plan 
was begun, but there is a difference in the character of each one of 
those girls since they have learned the larger meaning of giving. 


The Right Way is the Best Way 














NoTe—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to help her readers through personal correspondence if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, and to remit to any who may favor her with accounts which she can 


use of new methods of church work along all lines. 











Warrer’s 


Rust-Proof Corsets 


Are the Corsets 
For You 


ARNER’S Rust Proof 


Corsets possess every 
good quality claimed for 
other well known makes of 
corsets and have in addition a 
uniform durability or per- 
fection of parts which 
places them beyond compe- 
tition. 


This is insured by Warner’s 
standardization—every piece 
of material, every bone, every 
side steel, every clasp, every 
eyelet must be up to the 
standard for wearing power— 
durability. You will be as 
satisfied with a Warner's 
after five months’ wear as 
after one. 


Every pair is guaranteed 
rust proof—guaranteed to 
fit well and to wear well. 


The hose supporters, too, are of 
known merit, the webbing firm 
and strong, the elastic of new 
rubber, the metal parts heavily 
nickeled brass, rust proof, with 


the famous SECURITY Rubber 
Button tips. 


So flexible is a Warner’s that 
the wearer secures the fashion- 
able contour without sacrificing 
comfort. The longest Rust- 
Proof model is perfectly com- 
fortable, no matter what attitude 
is taken by the wearer. 


All types of forms are com- 
fortably fitted in Warner's 
models — medium and low 
bust, medium, long and ultra 
long skirts. 


ALL MERCHANTS SELL 
THESE RELIABLE CORSETS 


$1.00 to $7.00 per pair 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO. 


New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 266 Adams St. 
San Francisco, 28 Geary St. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
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How I Made a Garden ona 
50-Foot-Front Lot 


By J. Fletcher Street: With Illustrations From Photographs and Drawings 
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The Diagram and Planting-List Show the Scheme of My Garden on a Lot 50 Feet Wide and 210 Feet Long 


LITTLE over eight years ago I 

began making my garden. Many 

times I encountered failure and dis- 
appointments, but I had started with so 
much enthusiasm that I could always see 
better times ahead, and I tried to profit by 
each experience. The plot in which my 
garden is placed is 50 feet wide by 210 feet 
long, and extends from northeast to south- 
west, which gives it an ideal exposure. As 
the house stands toward the front of the 
lot it was possible to do little planting 
at the entrance, so all my attention was 
centered on my main garden, which ex- 
tends from the rear of the house to the end 
of the property. My first plan consisted of 
a central path flanked with flower borders, 
but the failure of this brought about a 
second plan which showed a marked 
formality of scheme. It was then that I 
decided that a small home garden should be 
free from any severe or formal treatment, 
and all that is now left of the old formal 
arrangement is a small portion of the rear 
garden. This is separated from the nat- 
ural garden that I made later by a bamboo 
screen with a charming rose and clematis 
arch as entrance-way. 

One of my plans showed a desire to 
introduce only permanent things. It was 
then that many shrubs and herbaceous 
plants were added. Also a large concrete 
pergola with a fountain at the rear was 
built and a stone dial was placed upon the 
axis of the path. 

From experience I learned that the re- 
lation of planted area to the open spaces 
was an important feature, and that trees 
and shrubs must be so regulated that 
branches do not exclude sunlight and air, 
and that burrowing roots do not sap 
nourishment from adjoining planting. 





Planting List 


1 Helianthus orgyalis 
2 Helianthus rigidus 
3 Sweet-rocket 
4 Boltonia asteroides 
5 Boltonia latisquama 
6 Iris, German 
7 Iris, Japanese 
8 Iris, Siberian—blue 
9 Iris, Siberian—white 
10 Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums 
11 Lilium, annunciation 
12 Lilium, golden- 
banded 
13 Lilium speciosum 
14 Lilium tigrinum 
15 Lilium elegans 
16 Platycodon 
17 Perennial Phlox 
18 Rudbeckia—single 
19 Rudbeckia, Golden 
Glow 
20 Bergamot 
21 Oriental Poppy 
22 Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis 
23 Hollyhocks, in vari- 


ely 

24 Foxgloves 

25 Giant Reed 

26 Sweet- William 

27 Rose Loosestrife 

28 Larkspur 

29 Peonies 

30 Cut-leaved Sumac 

31 Rose Weigela 

32 Japanese Weeping 
Cherry 

33 Japanese Maple 

34 English Hawthorn— 
white 

35 Euonymus alatus 

36 Euonymus Europzus 

837 Hydrangea Horten- 


sia 
88 Hydrangea panicu- 
lata 


39 Smoke Bush 
40 Spirea Van Houttei 








41 Spirea Thunbergii 

42 Spirea prunifolia 

43 Verbena Shrub 

44 Pyrus Japonica 

45 Dogwood—white 

46 Red Birch 

47 Mock Orange 

48 Japanese Barberry 

49 Magnolia conspicua 

50 Magnolia stellata 

51 Sweet Pepper Bush 

52 Red Cedar 

53 English Yew 

54 Umbrella Pine 

55 Retinispora squar- 
rosa Veitchii 

56 Retinispora obtusa 
nana 

57 Retinispora filifera 

58 Retinispora plu- 
mosa 

59 Pinus Minghus 

60 Pinus Strobus nana 

61 Pinus Austriaca 

62 Pinus sylvestris 

63 Pinus Strobus 

64 Cedrus Deodora 

65 Juniperus Sabina 

66 Hemlock 

67 Snowberry 

68 High bush Cranberry 

69 Japanese Snowball 

70 White Fringe 

71 Pearl Bush 

72 Lilac 

73 Gold Chain 

74 Deutzia 

75 Ferns 

76 Azalea, in variety 

77 Rhododendron, in 
variety 

78 Hall’s Honeysuckle 

79 Coral Honeysuckle 

80 Virginia Creeper 

81 Clematis Virginiana 

82 Clematis panicu- 


lata 
83 Climbing Roses, in 
variety 





The Rose Garden Entrance is Shown in 
the Illustration on the Left. Above, the 
Rear Entrance to the Garden is Seen 
Beyond the Sun Dial, While on the Right 
is a View of the Pergola 





In my natural garden I made a large, 
irregular pond the center of interest. A 
four-inch slab of concrete forms the bottom 
of the pond, the walls being of cinder con- 
crete six inches thick. The concrete was 
filled in behind a reénforcement facing 
constructed of small iron channels and ex- 
panded metal lath. The reénforcement, 
being cement-plastered, provided a finished 
surface to the wall and took the place of 
an inside wooden form, thus reducing the 
expense considerably. 

The pond has an edging of stone to the 
level of which the water rises, affording a 
natural appearance to the borders. Groups 
of characteristic planting are arranged 
along the edge, while at its middle aquatics 
bloom luxuriantly. As the pool is not a 
natural spring it is supplied by city pres- 
sure, and from a miniature cavern among 
the rocks a bubbling current issues. As 
it gathers volume it forms a waterfall at 
the head of a rocky cascade, and a second- 
ary fall at a lower elevation delivers the 
water directly into the pond. All excess 
of water overflows the Japanese iris bed at 
the lower end. Two small bridges cross 
this pond—one built of cedar logs, the 
other consisting of a single granite slab. 

Then, too, I wanted a succession of bloom 
so arranged that no bare nor unsightly 
spaces would appear among the borders 
as the seasons advanced. 

So the early year brings countless bulb 
blooms: May is gay with iris flowers and 
poppies; June brings hollyhocks, foxgloves 
and other old-fashioned things; July, sweet- 
scented lilies and loosestrife; August offers 
phlox; September, rudbeckias and helian- 
thus flowers; October, blue asters and fruit- 
ing clematis vines; with November, a livelier 
color returns with the chrysanthemums. 





Just Try This Test 


in a“ Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Utensil 






















































Place a cake of chocolate tn a‘‘WEAR-EVER” sauce- 
pan without grating, without adding water melt over 
a low fire, without stirring. Chocolate will not burn. 


LUMINUM is a better dis- 
tributor of heat than other 
materials of which cooking 

utensils are made. Food cooked in 
““Wear-Ever’”’ utensils is therefore 
less liable to be scorched. —Too much 
heat will, of course, scorch food no 
matter what kind of utensil you use. 
But aluminum requires less fire to cook 
food than is ordinarily used, because 
it stores up,more heat and retains it 
longer than any other metal. The im- 
portant point about ‘‘ Wear-Ever” 
ware is that even if you burn food in 
it the burning has no effect whatever 
on the utensil. 


No poisonous compounds can be 
formed by fruit or vegetable acids 
with aluminum. You may, therefore, 
allow food to stand in a “*‘ Wear- 
Ever” utensil without anxiety— just 
the same as in a glass or china dish. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made 
without joints or seams from thick, 
hard sheet-aluminum, 99% pure. 
They are light to handle, bright as 
silver, cannot rust and are practically 
everlasting. 


The ware that has all these advan- 
tages, that effects a saving in fuel, in 
food, in continual expense for cook- 
ing utensils, is the kind that makes 
heavy housekeeping light. 


But we want you to prove this to your 
own satisfaction. Once you have 
tried “ Wear-Ever” aluminum ware 
you will never again be contented with 
cooking utensils of any other kind. 


Ask your dealer for “Wear-Ever” utensils. 


If he cannot supply you with “Wear-Ever” 
ware, just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
enclosing 15 two-cent stamps (Canadian 
stamps accepted), and we’ll send you, pre- 
paid, the 1-quart sauce-pan pictured above. 


Always look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ trade 
mark on the bottom of every utensil. It is 
your guarantee of safety, saving and service. 


Write for your free copy of the “‘ Wear- 
Ever’ Kitchen,” and booklet illustrating 
full line. Over 200 different styles and 
sizes. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


No. 12 10th St., New Kensington, Pa., 
or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Distributing Agents for Canada 





WEAR-EVER Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
s No. 12 10th Street, 
fa| \ New Kensington, Pa. 
= Please send me, prepaid, 
TA C U Co. sample ** Wear-Ever” Sauce- 
tt x : pan, for which I enclose 15 two- 
= cent stamps (30 cents) — money 
=| to be refunded if test is not 
satisfactory. 
TRADE MARK 
Name o = 
Address " 
My dealer's name as 
































just off the white but not yellow—the meat itself firm and free 
from unpleasant odor. Soft meats are, as a rule, new or badly 
chilled meats, watery and tough. 

Beef is divided into halves, then into quarters. In the forequarter 
we have the standing ribs—baking and roasting pieces. The chuck 
ribs are also baking meat, but on account of their size are cheap and 
desirable only in large families. The cheaper or inferior pieces in the 
forequarter are the bolar or clod piece, the shin, the sticking piece, the 
cheek, the plate and the brisket. These are used for soups and stews. 
The fleshy part of the shoulder, the bolar, is desirable for beef 4 la 
mode and pot-roast. The plate and brisket are excellent for corning. 
In the hindquarter we have the loin, which gives the sirloin or porter- 
house steaks, and the fillet or tenderloin. The large rump steak in 
Philadelphia makes the sirloin steak of New York. The sirloin steak 
of Philadelphia is porterhouse in many other cities; it consists of both 
the sirloin and the tenderloin. The leg of beef is used for soup; the 
ox tails for soup and stews; the round for beef 4 la mode, for corning 
and drying, for stews, roulade and other savory dishes. The round is 
also best for Hamburg steak and cannelon. The veiny part of the 
rump is used for boiling; the large flank steak may be rolled, or made 
into beefsteak pie, or broiled. There are many hundreds of luncheon, 
breakfast and supper dishes to be made from the left-overs. Cro- 
quettes, boudins, meat cakes, beef olives, almond steak, Spanish 
stews, cylinders and smothered beef are all palatable, easily made 
and comparatively wholesome. 


Ti best meats are fine-grained; the fat solid, cream-colored— 


How to Cook the Different Pieces of Mutton and Veal 


HE flesh of good mutton should be bright red in color, with firm 

white fat; the fatter the mutton the better the leaner parts. 
Mutton, like beef, is divided into halves and quarters. The saddle 
comprises the two loins from the first long rib to the tail. For baking 
the first choice is the saddle, then the loin. If the mutton is young 
bake the leg. If full grown boil both the leg and the shoulder. The 
feet and the knuckles of sheep, known as trotters, are boiled, pickled 
and jellied. The ‘Frenched” chops are made from the trimmed 
ribs. The heart, liver and head are used for haggis. 

Spring lamb—the very young sheep—is divided only into quarters, 
and is always baked. Lamb chops are usually made from young 
mutton—not really spring lamb. A crown roast is made from two 
racks of mutton, the bones trimmed and cracked, and the roast 
folded inside out and fastened together. This is baked in a hot oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Fill the center with boiled rice or 
mashed potatoes; cover the top of each bone with a quill of paper. 
Garnish the dish with nicely cooked beans or peas, and push a 
good-sized bunch of parsley in the top of the rice. 

The most attractive mutton dishes for luncheon are broiled chops, 
masked chops, mutton a la daube, pickled trotters with mayonnaise, 
sheep’s-head cheese, kidneys en brochette, and cecils. For dinners, 
boiled leg or shoulder, baked saddle, crown roast, loin or breast. 

Veal is divided in the same way as mutton. Good veal should 
have firm flesh, pinkish in color, with hard, good-sized bones. Very 
young veal is unwholesome and dangerous. The loin, shoulder, 
breast and a thick slice of the leg, a fillet, are best for baking. The 
lower part of the leg, the neck and the knuckle are best for stewing. 
The head is used for soup; with the skin on it makes mock turtle 
soup, and with the skin off calf’s-head soup. The feet are used for 
calf’s-foot jelly. Any method of cooking that requires long, slow, 
moist heat is to be preferred for veal. It requires five hours for 
perfect digestion. 

All lean meats are nitrogenous—that is, they build and repair the 
tissues of the body. Veal and pork are more difficult to digest than 
beef and mutton. Poultry comes under the head of meats, and is 
more or less digestible according to the amount of fat it contains. 
For this reason we do not use turkey, duck or goose for invalids. 
Young chickens have scarcely a trace of fat, while geese and ducks 
frequently have half their weight in fat. They are less digestible 
because, in cooking, the fat melts and penetrates the lean meat, and 
heated fats are difficult of emulsification. 


Meats Should be Served as Soon as They are Cooked 


F FISH is not served the meat course follows the soup. At dinner 

this course should consist of a joint or fowl—a meat that requires 
carving. Among the most elegant dinner meats—and that perhaps 
in the order in which they are mentioned—are larded capon, turkey, 
haunch of venison, larded fillet, saddle of mutton, crown roast, 
quarter of lamb, braised, broiled or baked leg of mutton, ribs of beef, 
baked ducks and chickens, beef 4 la mode, fricandeau of veal, stuffed 
breast of veal, rack of mutton, loin of mutton, stuffed beefheart, 
braised calf’s liver, broiled steak, rolled steak. Cannelon, Hamburg 
steaks and savory stews are always admissible at home dinners. 

If the carving is to be done at the table all these meats, after they 
have been dished and garnished, will be placed before the host at the 
head of the table, which is the end opposite the pantry door. If 
sauce is to be served with the meat it should be put in a sauce bowl or 
boat, at the left of the carver. In helping the sauce put it on the 
plate, not over the meat. This does not apply to dish gravies: they 
should be dipped and ladled over the meat. The clear dish gravy, 
served at first-class hotels and restaurants, quite separate and dis- 
tinct from the juices of the meat that accumulate from the carving, 
is a perfectly clear stock, or consommé, and is ladled over each slice 
of meat after it is carved. 

With baked red meats, as beef and mutton, serve a dark sauce; 
with boiled mutton, a white, caper or egg sauce. A boiled leg of 
mutton with caper sauce, or a boiled stuffed shoulder of mutton with 
egg sauce, is elegant and cheap. With turkeys, chickens and ducks 
serve giblet sauce; with a boiled turkey, oyster or celery sauce. 
Steaks should be broiled or dry-panned, never fried. Season them 
with salt, pepper and butter only. 

All meats should be served as soon as they are cooked. 

Dry meats, as veal and beef tenderloin, are usually larded. To 
lard a piece of meat cut salt fat pork into strips sufficiently small to 
fit nicely into the end of the larding needle. These strips are called 
lardoons. The larding needle has four slits at the end 
in place of the usual eye. Push the lardoons down into 
theslit,take a stitch 
in the meat, pull- 
ing the needle 
through, leaving 
thelardoonexposed 
a quarter of an inch 
at each end. Con- 
tinue the stitching 
ard you will have 


Third Lesson: The Meat Course 








the meat well larded. A fricandeau of veal, braised calf’s liver, 
beef 4 la mode, may be larded directly through the meat so that, in 
carving, the little squares of pork dot each slice. Larded meats are 
always baked or braised—that is, they are never boiled nor broiled. 

To bake a piece of meat put the meat in a shallow baking-pan, add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of boiling water and put it at 
once into a very hot oven. The juices of the meat, rich in albumin— 
a material like the white of egg—coagulate quickly, forming a crust 
which keeps in the flavor of the meat and prevents the escape of the 
juices; the pores, in other words, are closed and sealed. After the 
searing is complete reduce the heat of the oven and bake the meat for 
fifteen minutes to each pound if the joint is heavy. A small joint of 
four pounds will bake in three-quarters of an hour. 


The Difference Between “Boiling” and “Simmering” 


I) IS a much more difficult operation to boil meat. The ordinary 

housewife rarely understands the meaning of the words “boil” and 
“simmer.” Water boils at sea level at two hundred and twelve 
degrees Fahrenheit; at high altitudes it boils at a lower temperature. 
We find by experience that meat becomes tender more quickly 
at simmering point—a temperature of one hundred and eighty 
degrees— than when it is boi!ed at two hundred and twelve degrees. 
Simmering is when the bubbles form on the bottom of the vessel, 
safely pass through the water and rupture at the top. This is not 
the boiling motion. To have a piece of boiled meat rare, juicy and 
tasty the outside must be thoroughly sealed, the same as in baking. 
To do this put the meat into boiling water, bring quickly to boiling 
point, boil for twenty minutes, then push the kettle back where the 
meat will simmer fifteen minutes to each pound. If the meat is to be 
served rare twelve minutes will be long enough; on the other hand, 
if it is to be well done cook it twenty minutes to the pound. Even 
when well done it should be juicy, tender and palatable. 

Boiled meats are more easily digested than baked meats, even 
when baked meats are carefully cooked. Broiled meats are prefer- 
able to those cooked in a dry pan, and dry-panned meats are 
far super'o: to those ‘ried: in fact, fried meats have no place at a 
well-regulated table. 

Steaming is an admirable method of cooking tough meats, or large 
joints like a leg of mutton ora ham. This may be done in a common 
boiler, using sufficient water to create a good volume of steam. Place 
the meat in the boiler, on a rack, above the water. As the water 
evaporates replace it with boiling water. Do not check the boiling 
or you reduce the heat and soften the surface of the meat. 

Braising is a cross between baking and boiling. This method is 
largely used for tough meats. A braising-pan is a baking-pan with a 
tight-fitting cover. These pans are sold under the astonishing name 
of ‘‘roasting-pans”’: roasting means to cook before a fire; you cannot 
roast in a covered pan. These pans are, notwithstanding their illog- 
ical name, admirable utensils in which to cook fricandeau of veal, 
beef 4 la mode, leg of mutton, braised beef, or an old turkey or fowl. 
Place the meat in the pan and partly fill the pan with boiling stock 
or water; add, if you like, a sliced onion, a bay leaf and a little 
chopped celery. Cover the pan, stand in a very hot oven and bake 
for three or four hours, according to the size and the kind of meat. 
A leg of mutton will require two, beef 4 la mode four, and fricandeau 
of veal three hours. Veal is indigestible at best, and, to be at all 
eatable, must be very well cooked. 


The Right Way to Broil Meat 


B* OILING is really roasting. One side of the meat is exposed to 
the fire or heat and the other to the fresh air. Meats cooked in 
a closed oven are baked—not roasted. We bake our meats, bread, 
pies and cakes; we grill or broil our steaks, chops, spring chickens 
and fish 

To broil over a coal fire put the meat in a wire broiler, hold it near 
a perfectly clear fire until it is seared, turn it and sear the other side. 
Turn it every ten seconds for two minutes. Then lift the broiler and 
place it about six inches above the fire. If the steak is an inch thick 
broil it eight minutes, turning it once or twice; if it isan inch anda 
half thick broil it twelve or fifteen minutes; if two inches thick it 
takes fully twenty minutes. Season with salt, pepper and butter. 

To dry-pan a steak throw the steak into a very hot iron pan; turn 
it quickly, almost every second, until thoroughly seared on both sides. 
Keep the pan very hot, turn and cook until itis done. It will require 
about the same time as to broil a steak. Season in the same way. 
To my taste a suspicion of garlic is an attractive addition. 

Grilling, broiling and roasting are the most desirable methods of 
cooking tender meats. Our forefathers always roasted meats before 
an open fire. The “beef of Old England” is still roasted. Our mod- 
ern methods of living, the untrained maids, and the necessarily quick 
service, make it impossible for us to roast meats. Baking, however, 
is not an inferior method if it is well done. 

The more elegant luncheon dishes, Creole chicken, chicken creams, 
timbale, soufflé, chicken croquettes, salad and chicken a la King are 
all made from left-over chicken and turkey. 


What to Serve With What 


ITH the more dainty chicken dishes serve rice with green peas 

or asparagus tips; with turkey, rice or sweet potatoes, boiled 
celery or onions; with goose and duck, apple sauce, sweet potatoes, 
hominy cakes or plain boiled hominy, and carefully stewed turnips; 
with beef, sweet or white potatoes and almost any of the green 
vegetables; with veal, rice, tomatoes and spinach; with mutton, 
rice or creamed or stuffed potatoes, tomatoes in various ways, peas, 
asparagus or creamed spinach. 

In summing up I should like to leave with you the idea that for a 
conventional dinner the meat dish must be a joint—that is, something 
to carve. For a home dinner no one will criticise a stew or a made 
dish. For luncheon or supper utilize the left-overs. Use the accom- 
panying vegetable as a garnish and save time and extra service. A 
well-cooked and well-served meat course implies not only a knowl- 


edge of cookery, but it also shows the artistic skill of the housewife. ° 


Meats are the most expensive foods, and to live within 
bounds one must know how to utilize scraps and harmonize 
them with other 
materials to make 
a perfect meal. 





NOTE—In the fourth 
lesson of this series— 
which will appear in 
The Journal for May 1— 

= Mrs. Rorer will tell all 
about “Our Starchy 
Foods.”? 
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“What a comfort!” 


OUSFE-cleaning 

day; wash-day; 
ironing-day; mov- 
ing-day—any of those 
strenuous occasions 
when you specially 
need something 
nourishing; but have 
no time to prepare 
nor enjoy a hearty 
meal—yust think how 
independent you are 
when provided with 


Camptell, 
SOUPS 


You can pick out ex- 
actly the “‘kind’’ that 
appeals to you at the mo- 
ment—the Tomato Soup, 
spicy, creamy, full of tonic 
nourishment; the ‘°* Ox 
Tait’, ich, meaty, mar- 
rowy; the Beef Soup, 
hearty and substantial— 
almost a meal in itself; or 
whatever you choose from 
the whole varied list. 

And you have it steam- 
ing fragrantly before you 
almost as soon as you ask 
for it. 

Could anything be more 
handy and satisfying? 

Why not get acquainted 
with these tempting soups 
today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Bee Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 

Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 


Consommé Tomato-Okra FF 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring i asec ae ; 
to a boil, and serve. SS 


Look for the red-and-white label 





Jos—EpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


There’s the man 
With Campbell s can! 

I'll fetch this coal with haste. 
And while the cook 
Forgets to look 

I’ll steal a luscious taste. 
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Poached Egg on Toast With Ham 


UT a neat round of toast for each person, butter it and keep it 

hot. Chop some lean cooked ham—a tablespoonful will be 
required for each round of toast. Next carefully poach the eggs. 
Add to the water a pinch of salt and half a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
or vinegar. This helps to prevent the eggs breaking. When poached 
drain them well and lay one on each round of toast. Arrange the 
ham, heated, around the edge to form a border; sprinkle a little finely 
chopped parsley on and serve at once. 





~ New Egg Dishes 
for the Easter lable 


By Marion Harris Neil 


49 








Eggs With Fish for Friday Luncheons 


OUR hard-boiled eggs, a dozen shrimps, two boned anchovies, 

two tablespoonfuls of butter and one tablespoonful of white 
sauce are required for this dish. Shell the eggs, cut each in 
halves roundways, take out the yolks, put them in a mortar with 
the shrimps and anchovies and pound all to a smooth paste. Next 
rub the mixture through a sieve, put it back in the mortar with 
the butter and sauce, pound smoothly and season carefully. Fill the 
whites of egg with this mixture. Arrange with lettuce and olives. 





Baked Egg in Tomato 


UT a slice from the stem end of a firm tomato, remove some of 

the pulp, set in a buttered ramekin and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Drop one egg into this tomato cup; sprinkle with more 
salt and pepper, and place a little melted butter on top of both egg 
and tomato. Prepare as many of these individual servings as may 
be required and bake in a moderate oven until firm. 





Baked Spaghetti With Eggs and Cheese 


SE four hard-cooked eggs, four ounces of spaghetti, one 

heaping tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, half a cupful of white sauce, and a little salt and pepper. 
Put the spaghetti in a pan of fast-boiling water and cook it until 
tender, then drain. Thickly butter a fireproof dish, put a layer of 
spaghetti, then one of slices of hard-boiled egg; dust these with a 
little salt and pepper. Next put in more spaghetti, then more slices 
of egg, and so on until the dish is full, ending with spaghetti. 
Pour the white sauce over this and sprinkle the cheese on it. Put 
the rest of the butter in little lumps on the top. Bake in a quick 
oven for ten minutes. Serve in the dish in which it was cooked. 
Decorate with sliced eggs and chopped parsley. 





Ess Pie With Potatoes 


HELL five hard-cooked eggs and cut them into slices, not too 

thin. Mash a pound of cooked potatoes and mix with a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls of hot cream. 
Season with salt, pepper and a very little nutmeg. With this line 
the bottom of a buttered earthenware dish and place in it a layer of 
the sliced eggs. Scatter over some chopped parsley and cover with 
a little white sauce. Continue alternate layers of potato, sauce and 
egg until the quantities are used. Let the last layer be a coating of 
sauce and cover the top with mashed potatoes; smooth this over 
carefully with a wet knife and mark a neat pattern on top with 
the point of a knife; brush over with beaten egg and bake in a 
moderately heated oven for half an hour. Decorate with parsley. 


Buttered Eggs and Oysters 


HREE eggs, twelve oysters, one tablespoonful of cream, one 

heaping tablespoonful of butter, and seasoning of salt and pepper 
will be needed. Beat up the eggs until frothy, then add the milk 
and seasoning. Melt the butter in a small pan, pour in the egg 
mixture and stir over a slow fire. When just beginning to thicken 
put in the oysters and cook to a soft, creamy mass. 





Eggs Scalloped With Meat 


OUR eggs, four tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, four table- 

spoonfuls of chopped cooked ham or tongue, half a teaspoonful 
of mixed mustard, one tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
hot milk, and salt and pepper are the ingredients used. Mix the 
crumbs, ham and seasoning. Put about three tablespoonfuls aside, 
and mix the remainder with half of the butter (melted ), the mustard, 
and enough milk to form a stiff paste. Butter scallop shells, one 
for each egg, and fill them with the paste, leaving a hollow in the 
center for the egg. Carefully break an egg into each of these 
hollows and shake over the top of each egg some of the dry mixture 
laid aside. Put bits of butter on the top of each dish and bake— 
the time depending on whether the egg is liked well cooked. 


Inverness Eggs in Tomato Sauce 


HREE hard-cooked eggs, a quarter of a pound of sausage 

meat, a quarter of a pound of breadcrumbs, one raw egg, three- 
quarters of a teaspoonful of salt, one dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a little pepper and nutmeg. When the eggs are boiled 
hard put them in cold water for a few minutes, then dry them, 
remove the shells and rub them over with flour. Mix in a basin the 
breadcrumbs, sausage and parsley, add the seasonings, then the raw 
egg beaten up a little. When all are thoroughly mixed divide the 
mixture into three portions. Wrap each portion smoothly around an 
egg, having the shape of a large egg; the outside surface should be 
floured a little. Brown one at atime in hot fat. Cut the eggs in 
halves across, and set them in tomato sauce on the serving-dish. 












Brains 


know the importance of 
right food. 


Nature stores in wheat 
and barley certain ele- 
ments including the phos- 
phate of potash so neces- 
sary to the growth of brain 
and nerve cells. 


The famous food — 


Grape-Nuts 


has these elements. 


In its manufacture, the 


whole grains (wheat and - 


barley) are ground into 
flour and combined with 
pure water, a little com- 
pressed yeast and a 
“pinch” of salt. No other 
ingredients are used. 


Grape-Nuts food is baked 
for many hours in two sep- 
arate ovens, producing 
changes in the starch and 
making it partly pre-digest- 
ed—especially adapted to 
the invalid, convalescent, 
infant or aged person. 


It is also the ideal nour- 
ishment for the athlete and 
hard - working _ business 
man. 


Grape-Nuts 


supplies the right kind of 
nourishment for repairing 
brain and nerve cells—a 
fact which has been attest- 
ed by thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women 
in all parts of the world. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Read the “Road to Wellville” 
in packages of Grape-Nuts. 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 
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A corset fits like a tight shoe, but a Ferris Waist is easy as a slipper. 


$1.50 | 744 











Look for the Ferris Label. 


Best Workmanship. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


Best Material. 
Never Accept a Substitute. 


Made in Great Variety of Styles 
ions should also havea Ferris Waist to wear at home. 
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FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N 


Good 
Sense 





Ferris 


Every woman who wears a corset for dress occas 
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_ Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph..D. 


Professor of English in the Central-High School, Philadelphia 





Overworked Words 


people should express themselves with 

enthusiasm concerning those things that 
appeal most strongly to them. Possibly it is 
just as natural that they should use for this 
purpose the most emphatic words at their 
command. Sooner or later, however, they 
must learn that every exaggerated expression 
of appreciation or of dislike is virtually a con- 
fession that they are unable to use the ordinary 
resources of our language with any great degree 
of skill. 

We have in our English vocabulary a group 
of familiar expressions that are much over- 
worked, especially by inexperienced speakers 
or writers who seek in that way to make a 
strong impression, but who merely give evi- 
dence that they lack a real understanding of 
the values and the meanings of the words in 
question. If our emphatic and well-defined 
descriptive terms are to be wasted in a vain 
attempt to lay an unnatural stress upon the 
every-day events of life, what are we to do 
when the occasion arises for the proper use of 
such words? 

A practical illustration will help to make the 
matter clearer. If a girl has acquired the 
habit of describing an ordinarily attractive 
dress as ‘‘elegant,’”’ a pleasant luncheon as 
“exquisite,’’ a fashionable hat as “gorgeous,” 
or an interesting football game as ‘“‘ magnifi- 
cent,’’ what will she say when she attempts to 
translate into words a sunset that floods the 
western sky with a wealth of glorious color, or 
when she undertakes to record her first impres- 
sions of such a typical wonder of Nature as 
Niagara Falls? Will she turn again to the 
homely words that were previously disdained, 
and will she say, somewhat helplessly, that 


|: IS perhaps quite natural that young 


the sunset is ‘‘quite pretty,” or that Niagara 
is ‘‘very nice’’? 

It is regrettable that some of us find it 
necessary to speak of so many commonplace 
things as “charming,” ‘‘ splendid,” or “ delight- 
ful.’ Our enthusiasm at a concert, for 
example, frequently leads us to’say that the 
soprano sings ‘“‘ravishingly,” or that the 
violinist plays ‘‘most entrancingly.” At a 
popular matinée an impressionable girl may 
find the hero ‘perfectly lovely,” and the 
winsome heroine is likely to be “just too dear.” 
The play itself is ‘simply grand,” and every- 
body present has a ‘‘most adorable time.” 
Few will venture to such extremes as the girls 
who speak of ‘‘superb”’ sodas or who find a surf 
bath ‘‘ positively delicious,’’ but most readers 
will recall many equally absurd expressions 
that have been uttered in their hearing. 

These mistakes are by no means confined to 
the longer and more impressive terms. Such 
common words as “‘sweet,’’ “fine” and ‘‘nice”’ 
also require careful attention. ‘‘Cunning”’ 
and the widely condemned “‘cute”’ are among 
the most overworked of all. At times we may 
hear one of these descriptive words applied 
more or less unconsciously to everything that 
meets with approval, whether it happens to 
be babies, poke-bonnets, or a new design in 
embroidery. Before long such a word seems 
to become an almost colorless thing, standing 
as a mere symbol for whatever happens to 
please. In all fairness to our language, which 
is richer in its resources than any other tongue 
spoken in the world today, is it not worth 
while to inquire more closely into the precise 
value of the words that are so frequently 
chosen without discrimination and are tossed 
about so carelessly by indifferent speakers? 





Heard in 
What They Said 


I ain’t a-going to do it. 

She’s awful keen to join us. 

Got a pencil about you? 

I was very pleased to see her. 

We had scarcely no time at all to reach the 
station. 

I ordered him to not send it. 

He was terribly cut up about it. 

Don’t leave the baby have them pins. 

What makes you so mad about it? 

She don’t wear these kind of gloves. 

We ain’t had no rain for a long spell. 

Being as you’re here, you can read the letter 
for yourself. 

Will I be promoted this term? 

It was an underhanded trick. 

They expect to locate in the suburbs some- 
wheres. 

They have went to Colorado. 


Passing 


What They Should Have 2.14 


I shall not do it. 

She would like very much to join u 

Have you a pencil? 

I was much pleased to see her. 

We had hardly enough time to reach the 
station. 

I instructed him not to send it. 

It distressed him very much. 

Don’t let the baby have those pins. 

Why does it annoy you? 

She doesn’t wear this kind of gloves. 

We have had no rain for a long time. 

As you are here, you may read the letter 
yourself, 

Shall I be promoted this term? 

It was an underhand trick. 

They expect to settle somewhere in the 
suburbs. 

They have gone to Colorado. 





Questions and Answers 


“Enthuse” is Slang 
What is the standing of the word ‘“‘en- 
thuse’’? i a 
The word “enthuse,” meaning to show 
enthusiasm or pleasure, is slang and should 
therefore be avoided at all times. 


The Language of Stamps 

What does it mean when a postage stamp 
is placed upside down in the lower left-hand 
corner of the envelope? Bi Wy 2 


It usually means extra trouble for some 
unoffending postal clerk. If the stamp is de- 
liberately placed in a reversed position, many 
good people will be inclined to think that it 
likewise means gross disrespect to the eminent 
American whose portrait is on the stamp. 


Pronunciation of “Hearth” 


Should the word “hearth” be pronounced 
to rhyme with ‘‘earth’’? | a 


The proper pronunciation of “hearth” 
makes a rhyme with “‘garth”’ but not with 
“earth.” The Century Dictionary, however, 
recognizes the second pronunciation as also 
correct. In Milton’s poetry we find “‘hearth”’ 
used to rhyme with “ mirth.” 


“Allow Me to Know Best” is Wrong 

In seeking to contradict another person’s 
remarks, is it possible to avoid giving offense 
by using such an expression as ‘‘ Kindly allow 
me to know best’’? m. Ge. 

The expression ‘Kindly allow me to know 
best’ is indefensible. In contradicting another 
person you may know “better” than he, but 
not “‘best.’’ In any event, the other person 
can hardly allow you to know better. 


“Real” and “ Very” 
Is it considered proper to say “‘real glad,” 
“real good of you to do so,”’ or “real sorry I 
cannot join you”’? J... A. 
The use of “real” for “very” is now gen- 
erally condemned. Most of the dictionaries 
indicate this as a colloquial usage. 


“Favor” Does Not Mean “Resemble” 

Is it permissible to say ‘‘The girl favors her 
mother more than her father”’ to indicate that 
she looks more like her mother? CO: Db. FT. 

The fact that your sentence requires expla- 
nation to make clear your meaning is sufficient 
to condemn it. As the sentence stands it may 
mean that the girl treats her mother with 
more consideration than she shows to her 
father, or that the girl treats her mother more 
kindly than her father does. ‘‘ Favor’ should 
never be used for “‘ resemble.” 


The Word “Scrumptious” 


Is ‘‘scrumptious”’ a good English word? 
E.G: 3: 
The word “scrumptious” has seen hard 
usage in our slang vocabulary, but thus far no 
plea has been made for its admission to the 
ranks of our legitimate expressions. It has 
no recognized meaning of any sort beyond its 
vague slang significance. 


“Both Alike” Should Not’ be Used 


Is it wrong to say “‘both alike” in such a 

sentence as ‘‘The pictures were both alike’? 
FAA 

“Both” is unnecessary in the sentence 
quoted by you. If there were more than two 
pictures the word “all” in “‘all alike” would 
also be useless. ‘‘The pictures were alike” 
expresses the idea fully, no matter how many 
pictures there were. 


Pronunciation of “ Pianist” 


Will you please discuss the pronunciation of 
‘pianist’? I have always accented the second 
syllable, but at the conservatory which I 
attend I constantly hear the first syllable 
accented. & 

All the important dictionaries except the 
New English Dictionary place the accent on 
the second syllable. The New English (unsup- 
ported by other British dictionaries) stresses 
the first syllable with a long “‘e” sound. In 
this instance you had better accept the verdict 
of the majority. 











NOTE — Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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HESE illus- 

trations show 
only a fractionof the 
everyday uses where 
time and hard work 
are saved with C. C, 
Parsons’ House- 
hold Ammonia. 


It would not be 
safe or satisfactory 
to employ ordinary 
ammonia for these 
uses, because ordi- | 
nary ammonia is a 
caustic alkali. 


Unless this caus- 
tic alkali is modi- 
fied, as it isin C. C. 
Parsons’ Ammo- 
nia, it is likely to 
bleach out colors, 
“‘eat’’? holes in fl” 
fabrics and make 
the hands rough 
and red. 


CCParsons 
[lous choldf 
mon 


(Introduced 1876) = 


C.C.Parsons’ Am- 
monia contains sub- 
stances that not only Z 
modify the alkali, but R 
also add great cleans- 
ing value. 


It will not harm 
delicate fabrics. In- 
stead of being harmful 
to the skin it is posi- 
tively beneficial. 
Beautiful Balancing Bird 

Mailed FREE 


Interesting, instructive 
toy for children sent with 
our free book,‘‘ Upstairs, 
Downstairs and in My 
Lady’s Chamber,”’ which 
explains how C, C, PAR- 
SONS’ HOUSEHOLD 
AMMONIA can be used 
in all the ways illustrated 
here, and in scores of 
other ways besides, such 
as cleaning 


Embroidery Curtains 
Linens Carpets 
Flannels Jewelry 
Chi Windows 
Stone Settings Woodwork 
igree ut Glass 
Underwear Draperies 
Blankets Linoleums 
Laces Painted Walls 


And in the Bath 


Grocers 
Everywhere 


in Medium Size, Large 
Size, and Extra Large 
Size. Remember this 
label. 


For Free Booklet and 
Balancing Bird, address 
COLUMBIA 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


45 Sedgwick Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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lingering 
_ pleasure of 
the bath is due as 
much to the tal- 
cum that follows 
it as to the soap you 
use during it. 
Cooling, refreshing, 
so light you can apply 
it with a puff, free 
from traces of grit and 
geeauesens, 













White & Flesh 
fulfils every demand 
of fastidious woman. 


No boric. acid nor 
injurious lime. Never 
leaves the “soapy’”’ feel- 
ing nor the “shiny” look. 

Scented with the 
Essence of Riviera vio- ' 
lets—refined, fascinating, 4 
delightful. i 

Sold by dealers in at- | 
tractive glass containers . 
with removable sprinkler 
top—25 cents. 

Liberal sample on request : 

LEHN & FINK ' 
120 William Street, New York 
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How Can | Keep Young? 


A Department Conducted by Dr. Lillian L. Bentley 


NOTE—A woman’s desire to preserve her youth is a fundamental feminine trait. This department maintains 
that this desire is not only right but that it is also a woman’s duty to herself, her health and her family. 
And it will try to tell her how she can ward off the ravages of years and look young — without cosmetics, 


without dangerous “* beautifiers.’’ 


Doctor Bentley will be glad to answer any letters provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


When You Go to Bed 
Can you offer me any sugges- 
tions that will help me to break 
up a strong tendency toward 
insomnia? Iona. 


Insomnia is a great enemy of 
the human race and it will 
rf hasten all-the appearances 
of old age. If you wish to be a 
healthy woman with a clear skin, 
bright eyes and an elastic step put 
away all your troubles and all wor- 
rying thoughts at bedtime. Going 
to sleep when the day has been 
full of difficulties and excitement 
is largely a matter of self-control. 
We are supposed to rest and re- 
cuperate at night or at such times 
as we have an opportunity to 
sleep. Sleeping time is not think- 
ing time. So do not think when 
you lie down to rest and sleep. It 
is useless to waste thought on the 
past that cannot return. It is 
foolish to spend time in the night 
thinking of the future that may 
never be yours. Do not let a 
thought get out of your head. 
Center your mind on the inside of 
the bone of your forehead and do not let a 
thought escape that point. If you have outa 
number of lines of thought in various direc- 
tions you must pull them all in before you can 
go to sleep, and this is often a difficult task to 
accomplish. Hours of tired thoughts at night 
cannot compare with the product of a few 
minutes from arested, clear brain. Go to bed 
to rest and sleep. Nothing will so soon bring 
wrinkles, gray hairs or any of the other signs 
of advancing years as sleepless nights. 


Is Soap Good for the Face? 

Should I, or should I not, use soap on my 
face? SAMANTHA. 

There is no intrinsic reason why soap should 
not be used on the face and there are many 
reasons why it should be used. The openings 
or pores on the surface of the skin must not 
be allowed to be clogged up with dust and dirt. 
A generous use of soap and water will keep 
these little outlets free from obstruction and 
prevent some skin diseases that have their 
seat in what are called the sebaceous glands 
and which come to persons who do not keep 
the face thoroughly clean. 


How to Keep a Graceful Figure 

Is there any way in which a woman of fifty 
can retain a lithe, graceful figure? A. T. 

Yes, but remember this: as the years ad- 
vance women, as a rule, take less exercise— 
that is, they become more self-indulgent with 
regard to the amount of walking, going up and 
down stairs, and the stooping and reaching 
which they do. Another point: When past 
middle life we must eat only enough food for 
repair, we do not require the same amount that 
was needed by the body during growth, yet 
the majority of women readily yield to the 
abnormal habit of overeating. 

If a lithe, graceful figure is desired when the 
fiftieth milestone is reached all former activities 
must be kept up and only as much food as the 
body really requires to keep up the balance 
between waste and repair should be eaten. 
That is the only sure way a graceful figure 
can be kept. 


Getting Rid of an Oily Skin 

As I get older I find I have an increasing 
amount of oil on my skin. What can I do to 
get rid of it? SARA ROGERS. 

Adopt only such foods as are nutritious, 
easily digested and lacking in fat. Use warm 
water and soap to remove oily condition of the 
surface. A little ammonia may be put in the 
water. Much friction will aid. A very oily 
skin, if not hygienically cared for, may become 
very heavily clogged with its own products. 
Oily conditions also restrict the limited absorb- 
ing power of the skin. If for any reasons it 
is desirable to have the skin absorb any sub- 
stance in order to gain this result the surface 
must first be thoroughly cleansed of the oily 
state. 

A Man Asks a Question 

I have an equal desire to keep young as 
my wife. And one of the signs of age with 
me is a tendency to baldness. In one way I 
don’t mind; in another I do. How can it be 
prevented? CHARLEs N. 

Men more often lose hair than women do, 
and I believe it is largely due to the fact that 
men wet the hair when they bathe in the morn- 
ing: then they hurry off to business. The hat 
covers the wet hair and there is no chance for 
the hair to dry. I have known cases where the 
hair really does not get perfectly dry before a 
second combing, brushing and wetting take 
place. In this way many men keep the scalp 
more or less damp and wet all the time. The 
heat of the head, of course, produces a warm 
dampness. This eventually rots the roots of 
the hair. The hair should be kept dry. Then, 
too, men should avoid the wearing of what 
are called ‘‘derby” hats, or any hat which is 
tight around the head. This is another reason 
why men more frequently lose their 
hair than women. Women keep 
their hats on their heads by some 
other method than by such tight- 
ness as that of men’s hats on their 
heads which restricts circulation, 
and this obstruction to the flow of 
the blood causes loss of hair. 








Work and a Woman’s Figure 
Is it not impossible for a 
woman to retain a good figure 
and remain young-looking if 
she must do her own housework? 
HOUSEWIFE. 
Impossible? Why, not at all. 
It is in every way possible. But 
you must do whatever work you 
have to do cheerfully. You must 
never pity nor feel sorryfor yourself, 
and do not look upon your task 
as hard or almost impossible. It 
is not often that the amount of 
work we do tires and makes us look 
weary and jaded: it is the mental 
attitude toward our tasks and the 
physical use of the body while at 
work. For instance, if you are 
sweeping remember that you 
should move the broom with your 
arms and hands. Do not bend for- 
ward and hump the back. Your 
back cannot help you, and a 
rounded back is old-looking. The 
claim that constant and _ hard 
housework causes a woman to 
be bent and stooped is not fair. 
Bed-making, sweeping, dish- 
washing, cooking, etc., can be beneficial 
exercise if you remember to use the body 
naturally —that is, when you must bend 
forward remember the hip joint is the natural 
bending point, and not the back. Then be 
punctilious about having plenty of fresh air 
in the house. Never work in a room unless 
there is some fresh air coming into it. But, 
above all, be cheerful and happy, and you will 
see how easy it is to avoid a careworn-looking 
face or any loss of figure. Asa matter of fact, 
the exercise that housework insures should 
help a woman’s figure. 


The First Rule for Good Health 


What would you say is the one great rule 
that a woman should observe to keep in 
health: just one and the most important of 
all? ANNIE M. 

To keep clean, I should say, for this reason: 
few persons realize that the skin, when in 
health, throws out about two pints of moist- 
ure that we call perspiration or sweat in every 
twenty-four hours. This is continuous. We 
cannot see this sweat because it is exhaled in 
the form of vapor, orinvisible perspiration. It 
is only when the body becomes much heated, 
as by exercise or otherwise, that the perspi- 
ration manifests itself to the eye or touch. 


*When we actually see perspiration on the skin 


it means that much more than two pints is 
eliminated in a day. So with the body throw- 
ing off so much waste every day you can see 
how important is absolute cleanliness. That 
is why doctors are so persistent about bathing. 
When You Have No Bathroom 

We have no bathroom nor running water 

in the house. So how can I bathe? 
A FARMER’S WIFE. 

Easily enough, my good friend; do as thou- 
sands do. Only the vast minority of folks in 
this big country of ours have bathrooms. Put 
a good bath-mat or heavy towel, or a rug you do 
not particularly care for, under you; get a good 
sponge, or even a towel, and take a “sponge 
bath,” as it is called. Let the water run over 
the entire body, or sop it on. Then take a 
rough, dry towel and give the body a vigorous 
rubbing until the skin glows. Do this each 
morning. Don’t omit a morning, and you will 
be astonished how it will help you. Get up, 
if necessary, fifteen minutes earlier, but get 
in your good sponge bath and vigorous rub. 
Keep your skin clean and healthy, for that 
means good health and a youthful appearance. 


When to Take a Warm Bath 

When and how often may a warm bath be 
taken? A READER. 

A warm plunge may be taken at the end of 
each day if desired: that is, just before retir- 
ing. The water should not be less than ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit. It may be as warm as 
the normal temperature of the body—that is, 
about ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit. The 
value of a warm bath is that it gives a thor- 
ough cleansing and frees the skin of all the 
day’s accumulation of its own excretions, and 
cleanses the whole of the body from the dust 
and dirt of the house and street. Then, too, 
a warm bath is relaxing, restful and soothing 
to the nerves, therefore it is the proper kind to 
use at night; just as in the morning we need 
to be stimulated, made alive and ready for 
action, and then a cold, or cool, bath is better. 


Face Powders May Injure 
Will face powder harm the skin? 
A City Girt. 

Injury to the skin that may come from 
powders usually is due to excessive use rather 
than to the material of which the powder is 
composed. Powder put on in quantity and 
allowed to remain indefinitely will close up 
the mouths of the glands or pores. These little 
openings on the surface of the skin should be 
invisible, but often they have been very much 
clogged with powder, and in their efforts to 
throw out their normal excretion the 
openings dilate or enlarge, and an 
ugly, coarse-looking skin is produced. 
The use of a very little powder will 
be harmless provided the face is 
properly and thoroughly cleansed 
during the day and at night before 
retiring. 
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All Spoonfuls 
May Look Alike 
—THEY ARE NOT 


@ It requires two or 
more _tablespoonfuls of 
the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to 
do the work of one 
Elo) Cory exereyn atl Cer) PEAR- 
LINE 


Why? Because 


PEARLINE 


S 
POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


PEARLINE. is the 
same DRY—DENSE— 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 


CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 


Thus as a tablespoon- 
ful will do the work of 
several of these Popped 
—Look-Big Powders 
PEARLINE is more 


than ever 


BEST 8y TEST 





THIS WHITE — | THIS YELLOW — 
SOLID -SOAP | THIN — CURDY 
PASTE in Jar on left} MIXTURE. in Jar on 
is made of one Table-| right is made of one 
spoonful of PEAR-| Tablespoonful of an- 
LINE Washing Pow-| other well » known 
der and one’ quart of | Washing Powder and 
water by usual direc-| one quart of water. 
tions which you will| There's more difference 
find on every package. | in Quality than in price. 


A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP 
POWDER SHOULD WEIGH AN 

















OUNCE AND MAKE A QUART OF § 
SOLID SOAP PASTE or SOFT SOAP 


ee _————— 


Use A Little Gumption| 
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5 “LINAIRE” is a 
| white goods of most 
unusual qualities. It 
is made in plain and 
fancy weaves, the lat- 
ter introducing many ‘ 
novelties this season. 
“LINAIRE” is beau- 
tiful to theeye, adazzling 
white, and fineand pleas- 
anttothetouch. Itsqual- 
ityis grown inthe cotton, 
spun in the thread and 
finished to last through 
innumerable launder- 
ings and long wear. 
| For women’s, misses’ 
i and children’s dresses, 
aprons, underwear, negli- 
gees, dressingsacques a 
shirt waists “LINATRE” 
is especially adaptable. 
It is priced within easy 
reach of any purse — 
15c to 50c the yard 
for the plain, widths 30 
7) to 36 inches, and 19c _‘ Misses’ Dress with 
© to 50c for fancy stripes eif"in ‘one with over: 
5 andchecks, widths 29to sieeve; three tucks on 
31 inches. Alsoprinted Shaped trimming band 
effects and solid colors, ii yoke effect crushed 
Thename“LINAIRE” With standing collar 
1s stamped in blue on Musqueteer sleeves; 
> the selvedge, our surety three gore gathered 
skirt. Only in sizes 14, 
to you that you get the 16, 17, 18 years. Size 
best white goods made 18 reauires 4% yards, 
for the price. Look for guimpe two yards, 27 
the stamp. inch material. 
“LINAIRE” is a perfect embroidery 
material. It shows up fine needlework to 
splendid advantage, and its wear qualities 
insure the long life of any work put upon it. 
Are you making up your summer ward- 
robe with a double idea in mind —garments 
of unusual attraction with the added op- 
portunity of winning a handsome prize? We 
have made this possible for you. Read the 
particulars, 
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Prize Competition 
Which will close June 15th, 1911,forem- | | 


cy 
i 
} 


broidered ‘“‘LINAIRE” Waists. 24 
A First Award of $100 A Second Award of $50 | . 
A Third Award of $25 A Fourth Award of $25 


and thirty prizes of $10 each will be 
: awarded by a jury of New York experts 
| | for the best 34 embroidered waists of 
ts *“LINAIRE,”’ 1 Embroidery, 2 Fashion, and 
3 General Appearance will weigh equally. 
Plain white “‘LINAIRE”’ to be used and 
each waist to be made so as to show the 
-} word “LINAIRE” stamped on selvedge. 
| Waists should be sent prepaid to our ad- 
dress and marked ‘“‘Linaire Waist Con- 
test,” and each will be returned at com- 
petitor’s expense. Contest closes June 
15th. Awards will be made July Ist. 


Just To Prove To You. If you will send 

us 6c in postage stamps we will send you a 

©. beautiful hemstitched Embroidered Hand- 
*, kerchief of “LINAIRE.” Test it any way 
© you like; its snowy whiteness and its beau- 
tiful appearance remain until the last thread. 


A booklet of correct advance‘* LINAIRE”’ Fashions, 

Style information for Summer 1911, will be sent you free 

& on request. Styles for every occasion and for all 
& > ; : - 

“) ages are presented. Your copy is free. Write for it. 








be 
BURCH, BAILEY & COMPANY 
Dept. A, 10 Thomas St., New _ i 








The Crowning Touch 
to the table of careful appointment is 


Hawkes Glass 


Cut and Engraved 


Purity in color,artistic design,and workman- 
ship of rare skill combine to make this ware 
first among fine glass. For spring weddings 
a piece of Hawkes is in the surest taste. 


At the best dealers. No piece without - 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. 

your dealer does not sell Hawkes eh. 

Glass, write for address of one who does. fea 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. Nocharge 
for my services. Registered Shopper. References. 
MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 




















WHAT YOUNG 
MOTHERS ASK ME 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Slippers, Sandals or Low Shoes are Not Good 


My neighbor’s two children, aged three and 
five, wear sandals and slippers all the year 
round. Do you approve of sandals and slippers 
or high laced shoes? Also, do you think it is 
right to allow children of this age to race 
around in the rain even after they get very wet? 
I have been told that a doctor recommended 
this plan, saying that any kind of air is pref- 
erable to the house. Mrs. W 

I do not approve of slippers, sandals or low 
shoes for young children at any season of the 
year and certainly not in cold weather. High 
laced shoes are the best for growing children to 
wear. As for allowing the children to run about 
in the pouring rain it hardly seems possible 
that any doctor would recommend this. Fresh 
air is to be strongly recommended, but it is 
very unwise to allow children to get wet and 
play in damp clothing. On rainy days the 
windows may be opened from the top and the 
children may play about in a room full of fresh 
air, but still keep dry themselves. 


Adenoids or Enlarged Tonsils 


My two-year-old boy is very restless at 
night and often grits his teeth; also at times one 
of his cheeks gets abnormally red and he is in- 
clined to swollen glands in the neck. He has 
never been seriously ill in his life. Can you 
suggest treatment oratonic? Mrs. E.R 


I think the child probably has adenoids or 
enlarged tonsils, and advise you to have him 
examined by a nose and throat specialist as 
soon as possible. Give him a very light supper 
also, and see that no one romps with him near 
his bedtime. 


Beain Solid Foods When a Year Old 


I wish to thank you for the formulas you 
sent me so long ago; they have made my baby 
so happy and healthy, and now that he is a year 
old shall I begin solid food, and, if so, what? 


It is time now for a few solids. Begin with 
well-cooked cereals and coddled eggs. Give 
also broths with all fat removed, and zwieback. 
If you will send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope I will mail you a regular diet list. 


This Baby Wakes Up Cross After His Nap 


Can you tell me why my baby, nineteen 
months old, wakes up after a day nap of an hour 
and a half, cross, sleepy and fretful, sometimes 
remaining so for an hour or two? In the morn- 
ing when he wakes he is so bright and cheerful 
I cannot understand why he is not so after 
his day nap. Mrs. J.S.R 

Some people, and even babies, never feel very 
much refreshed after sleeping in the daytime; 
probably your boy is one of this sort. I would 
not let him give up his nap just yet, however, 
as he needs the rest, even if he feels cross after- 
ward. If you could manage to let him sleep 
on a covered porch or even in a room with the 
windows wide open I think he would feel better 
when he wakes. Be careful to put plenty of 
warm covering over him and let him wear a 
little knit cap if the weather is very cold. 


When Baby Must be Weaned Suddenly 


I have always nursed my six-month-old 
baby, but now must wean him rather sud- 
denly. I have been advised to use a baby 
food much in use here, but hesitate to do so 
without your advice. What do you think? 

YounGc MOTHER. 

I certainly would not advise you to use the 
baby food. Give the baby modified milk. 
Don’t Give Sweet Crackers Between Meals 

My two-year-old boy eats fairly well at the 
table, but when we are out in the park he 
often asks for something to eat, so I now take 
a box of sweet crackers to give him when he 
seems hungry. Isthis harmful? Mrs. L. 

It certainly is. Itis bad enough to give any- 
thing at all between meals, but sweet crackers 
are especially injurious, for they contain a 
good deal of starch as well as the sweet with 
which they are flavored. A baby of your boy’s 
age should have three good meals a day and 
nothing between them, unless it is orange juice 
orascraped apple, and, of course, water to drink. 
Many mothers do as you are doing, and then 
wonder why their children have a sour stomach 
or a weak digestion and coated tongue. 


Children’s Clothes at Night 


How can I teach my children, aged six and 
eight, to be more tidy? For instance, when 
they are sent up to bed they will take off their 
clothing and drop it any place; they cannot 
seem to remember to fold it neatly = Ly it 
on a chair. Mrs. L. 


Not long ago a JOURNAL mother beaks me 
she had found a good plan for caring for the 
children’s clothes at night, and this might also 
help you. Two hooks are placed in the wall 
so that a short clothesline may be stretched 
between them; a basket of clothespins is kept 
near by, and when the children undress at night 
they hang each little garment on the line, 
pinning it in place with the clothespins. The 
children look upon this as “fun,” and the 
clothes get aired and are fresh for the next day. 


‘Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Mari- 
anna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will give 
any advice or answer any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must 
be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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(Patent Colt $4.50) 


dealer where you can try them on. 


58 CANAL STREET 


Misses, and Children 


oo 


aching feet. 
scientific principles; the flex- 
ible cushion inner sole yields 
to the pressure of the foot, ab- 
sorbs the jar of walking, keeps 
you from fatigue. 
comfort goes a long way toward 
health and happiness. 


The Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is as stylish and 
gracefulas itis comfortable. Light and cool, too. 


Smart, fashionable lasts. 
ished. Will dress your feet attractively. 


High Shoes $4.00 Oxfords $3.50 


Made in all Leathers — Button or Lace 


Send for Art Style Book—Free 


showing latest models of Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes and name of 


UTze& DUNN Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of High Grade Footwear for Women, 






The Easiest Shoe 
for Women 


HE Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoe will rest your tired, 
It is built upon 





















Perfect foot 


Beautifully fin- 


(Patent Colt $4.00) 

















EMBROIDERIES Direct 
From SWITZERLAND 


The latest designs in dresses and waists 
exquisitely embroidered on the most fashion- 
able materials: batiste, linen, net, zephyr, 
marquisette, cashmere, eolienne, silk- voile, 
pongee and crépe de 
chine—in all colors. 


WAISTS 


$1.75 up to $8.50 


DRESSES 


$4.75 up to $50 


Made in Switzerland 
where labor is cheap. 
You will find them sur- 
prisingly moderate in 
price. It no longer pays 
you to embroider them 
yourself. We submit 
actual samples in colors 
of each pattern and a 
Paris fashion plate show- 
ing just howto makeit up. 

Orders filled from our 
home office in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, through our 
New York office, Deliv- 
ered Duty Prepaid. 

Write today for portfolio A 
showing 55 new designs, dresses, 
waists, suits and children’s 
dresses. Address 


SCHWEIZER & CO. 


Dept. A. 105 Fifth Ave. New York 











DABLACH, 


| (As SPRING APPROACHES 7 


(2 ou cannot depend on the weather, but youcan 
on LABLACHE, that greatest of beautifiers. 
It is Nature’s protection and keeps the skin 
smooth and velvety. Invisible, adherent and 


delicately fragrant. Used and 
endorsed the world over 
by women who know. 
Refuse substitutes. 
| They maybedangerous. 
| Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
| Send 10 cents for a 
| sample box. 


} BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
| Dept. A,125Kingston St, 


L_ BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


\New Rugs 
R Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 


Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


™ Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
m America. Established 37 years. Origi- 
™ nators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World’s Fairs.) 































New Model 

A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 
intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 
Makes a Woman Charm- 

ing and Attractive 

_ INSIDE 
34 Views 
—*\p 


Producesthat perfect, 
natural form every 
woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
underthearms. Gives 
¥ full, shapely bust. 

Not detected by 
sight or touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined. Closes 
high in back forming cor- 
set cover. 







Give Bust 


Measure. _ Ruffles Launder fiat. 
Booklet free. PATENTED Thousands of delighted 


women praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 











we Pay Freight 

r Old carpets are 
: worth money; 

don’t throw yours 

away. 


FREE Write today 


for book of 
esignsin gnsin colors, prices and 
full information. 


Olson Rus Go.-, 


81 Laflin Street, ig Ml. 


“Mum” 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department- stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,”’ send us his 
nameand 25 cents,and we ‘Ilsend it postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


























NGRAVED 


The name Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
— a for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 





EDDING ARDS 


aved lavitations, $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
—- tional 100, $2.00: deliv- on Weltne Eti "7 RY es 
ered anywhere in the United States. Address, 2 South 11 h Street. 


ADDEY OR SERNS 
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LOCKETS 


Are not merely beautiful 
ornaments to be worn for a 
season and then discarded, 
but possessions to be cher- 
ished for a lifetime. 


Choose for the future — select 
lockets that will endure like the 
memories they hold. 


You can be just as proud of your 
locket on your golden wedding day 
as on the day it was bought, if you se- 
cure aW. & H. Co. locket, because — 

First — perfect execution and flaw- 
less workmanship. 

Second—a design and modeling of 
permanent beauty that will 
grow ‘‘old fashioned’’ but 
more priceless with age. 

Be sure and look for the little 

W. & H. Co. “‘heart’’ trade mark 


stamped on the inside of the locket. 


Tell your jeweler you want to 
see the locket illustrated above, No. 
9378. Also some of the other latest 
designs in W. & H. Co _lockets. 


Wightman & Hough Co., Providence, R. I. y, 











IPSWICH 
HOSIERY 


While beauty may be 
‘‘fonly skin-deep,”’ in 
Ipswich Hosiery it goes 
all the way through. 


The fast, intense, and lustrous color 
is deeply ingrained by the Ipswich 
process. ‘The fine soft finish is the 
result of selected cotton spun in our 
own Mills. And the quality that stands 
hard wear and gives lasting service is 
the result of our expert knowledge and 
skii for over half a century. Millions 
of pairs of Ipswich Hosiery-made and 
sold every year bring down the cost to 
the level of ordinary stockings. 


12¥2c to 25c a pair 


for men, women and children 


Ipswich Nos. 23 and 25 Children’s ribbed 
fm) stockings cannot be excelled for long hard 
Sy wear. Made of combed yarn specially dyed. 
Wide or narrow ribs. Black, ortans. 25c 
a pair. 

No. 1650 Men’s Half-Hose stands without 
a peer as the sock for service. Black, tans, 
and colors. 12%c a pair. 

Ipswich Hemnit Hosiery for women is 
unique in beauty and durability. Mercer- 
ized lisle. Black, tans, and colors. 25ca pair. 

Look for stockings with the Ipswich & 
trademark at your dealer’s. If he & 
hasn’t them write us and we’ll see that 
you get them. 


Write for our illustrated booklet 
IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswicu, Mass. 








THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


NLESS the 

baby’s mouth 

is very faith- 
fully cared for it is 
apt to become sore. 
Particles of milk 
are often left in it 
to ferment and 
cause serious dis- 
turbances. Dirty 
nipples, the use of 
a pacifier, allowing 
the baby to suck 
on unclean toys or 
other objects, rub- 
bing the gums with 
a finger that is not 
very clean, allowing 
friends to ‘‘feel for 
the teeth,” all tend 
to cause trouble for 
the baby. 

One of the most common forms of sore 
mouth in babies is known as “thrush” or 
“sprue.” If the baby is a little run down in 
general health this trouble is very apt to de- 
velop. On the roof of the mouth, tongue, or 
inside of the cheeks, and sometimes as far 
down the throat as one can see, little white 
specks looking like curds of milk may be 
seen, but unlike milk these specks cannot be 
readily rubbed off on touching them; if force 
is used in trying to remove them a small 
bleeding point is left. 


If the Baby Will Not Nurse 


EE the baby’s mouth becomes so 
sore from this disease that he will not nurse 
at all. In such cases the milk should be fed to 
the baby by means of a medicine-dropper, care 
being taken to keep the food warm while this is 
being done. The most scrupulous care should 
be given to the bottles and nipples, or if the 
baby is breast-fed the mother’s nipples must 
be carefully washed off with a solution of 
boracic acid before and after the baby is fed. 
The mouth must be thoroughly but very gently 
washed out every hour with a solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda, one teaspoonful of the soda 
being added to one cupful of boiled water. A 
piece of absorbent cotton should be firmly 
wrapped around the little finger, then dipped 
in this solution and the mouth washed out. If 
too much force is used the mucous membrane 
of the mouth may be injured, so one must be 
very gentle. Besides this treatment the mouth 
should be washed with a saturated solution of 
boracic acid twice a day. If this is faithfully 
done the mouth will generally show marked 
improvement in twenty-four hours. If the 
baby’s general health is below par a tonic may 
also be needed or some change in the food. 

















A Registry Baby 


When Older Babies Have Sore Mouth 


NOTHER form of sore mouth in babies is 
what is known as “‘ulcerative stomatitis.” 
Older babies who have teeth are the ones 
chiefly affected. This disease may be caused 
by a run-down state of health, decayed teeth 
or gross neglect. The first thing the mother 
usually notices is that the baby drools a great 
deal more than usual; often the saliva will 
fairly pour from the mouth, the breath becomes 
offensive, and on looking into the mouth the 
gums will be found very much inflamed and 
swollen or spongy; soon along the line of 
contact of the gums with the teeth a yellowish 
line may be seen, or in other cases distinct yel- 
low spots or tiny ulcers are scattered about in 
the mouth, under the tongue and on it. The 
whole mouth is very sore and tender, the gums 
bleed on the slightest touch, and the baby will 
take only the softest food, and sometimes it 
is difficult to get him even to take his milk. 

If the disease is neglected or improperly 
treated it may cause the child to lose all or 
some of his teeth; still further neglect may 
cause decay of the jaw itself, which is.a very 
serious thing. Prompt treatment, therefore, 
should be begun just as soon as the trouble is 
discovered. The food given must be soft but 
nourishing: milk, junket, broths and cereals, 
sometimes soft-boiled or coddled eggs, are all 
suitable articles if the baby is ten months old or 
Over; orange juice is also quite valuable, and, if 
the child is old enough, apple sauce and fresh 
green vegetables should be given. Anastringent 
mouth wash is needed, and a solution of alum 
is often applied with benefit: five grains of 
the alum to one ounce of boiled water is the 
proper strength. The mouth should be washed 
out with this every two or three hours. 


What the Mother Can Do 


F THE child can be taken to a doctor he 

will often touch the little ulcers with nitrate 
of silver; it is not safe for the mother to do 
this herself, but she may touch the spots with 
a powder composed of equal parts of burnt 
alum and bismuth subnitrate which have been 
thoroughly mixed. She should make a little 
swab by firmly twisting a small piece of absorb- 
ent cotton on the end of a wooden toothpick, 
then dip this in the burnt alum and bismuth 
mixture and gently touch the yellow line or 
spots in the mouth three or four times a day 
after the mouth-wash has been used. 

NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed en- 
velope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out andreturned. Advice onthe 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. Questions about older babies will be 
answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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he Mark 
of the Best 


TRADE” MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HICH do you prefer: to buy dress goods in a 


take-what-is-shown-you sort of way, where you 
may or may not get what you pay for; or buy according 
to standards that are known to be accurate, backed by a 
trade-mark that is your personal guarantee of quality, wear 


and lasting beauty ? 


Avoid the danger of the former method by always 
seeing the stamp, “Arlington Mills,” on the back of the 


dress goods you buy. 


An all-wool Serge, Cheviot, Panama or Voile is actually 
all wool if it bears the stamp, ‘‘Arlington Mills.’ Or, 
when you buy a Mohair or a Brilliantine marked ‘‘Arling- 
ton Mills” you are getting the best fabric of its kind that 


can be woven. 


Nearly half a century of superiority in 


quality, weave and finish centers in 


Arlin 


on Mills 


Dress Fabrics 4” American Women 


Since their establishment in 1865, at Lawrence, Mass., Arlington Mills 
have so expanded that they are now a truly world-wide institution, the 


largest of its kind in existence. It maintains representatives in every 
corner of the globe, to buy the best wools, to gather the best styles, to 
seek the most improved methods in weaving, dyeing and finishing. This 


explains why so many women today prefer Arlington Mills fabrics to 


imported weaves, while fifty years ago practically all the worsteds used 


in America were of foreign make. 
If goods of this character interest you, always insist on “Arlington 
Mills”—at dry goods and department stores everywhere. Be sure to see 


the stamp, “Arlington Mills”—your guarantee of replacement, should a 


defect appear. 


When you buy a ready-to-wear garment, learn its quality and durability in 
advance by asking, ‘‘Is it made from an ‘Arlington Mills’ fabric >’’ 


Send for Free Samples 


Also our interesting Booklet J A, which you should surely read before taking up your 
next dressmaking. Send postal, and don’t forget to mention your dealer's name. 


William Whitman & Co., 350 Broadway, New York 


The fleeces of 
33,000 sheep 
would be used 
in less than 
one day by 
Arlington Mills 
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Theres no lie 
on the label 


Theres no LYE 
in the can 


Quality Grocers everywhere are 
rapidly stocking 


HUNT’S 
Quality Fruits 


**The kind that is NOT lye-peeled”’ 
If your grocer cannot $ 7.50 


supply you, send us 
and we will send you, charges pre- 
paid, to any point in the U.S. reached 
by rail, an assorted case containing 24 
cans of Hunt’s Supreme Quality 
California Canned Fruits. 


THE FINEST CANNED FRUITS 
IN THE WORLD 


HUNT BROS. CO. 
General Office 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco 











penn notice instantly 


the rich delicious- 
ness of 


BURNETT’S 
VANILLA 


No matter in what form of des- 
sert or dainty you use it. A fact 
which any good cook who 
knows Burnett’s will recognize. 


Burnett's Vanilla was first made in 1847. 
It has maintained a standard of absolute 
purity and deliciousness ever since. Made 
from the finest Mexican vanilla beans — 
cured and blended per- = 
fectly—Burnett’s stands 








in a class all alone. ; | 

It is never equalled. she 

Write for Our Free ff 21: 

° SESE 

Book of Recipes ita 6 i 

Contains 36 pages of valu- i i 

able recipes and helpful é 

kitchen hints. Please also =H 
Western mention your grocer’s name. Eastern 
Package Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
36 India Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
————————————————————————————— eee 














. CLOTHES 
QUESTIONS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be 
answered on this page. The Editors of the Fashion 
Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 


To Sew Transparent Material 


Sara A. W. You may sew the transparent 
voiles, marquisette, and other thin cotton or 
silk materials on the sewing machine without 
the unsightly puckering of the seams if you 
will first place strips of paper under the edge 
of the material, stitching through them when 
sewing the seam. The paper is easily torn 
away afterward, and the seam will be smooth. 


Lace Buttons 


Mrs. W.H. A. Use the small lace buttons 
on your little girl’s fine white dress. These 
are no more expensive than pearl buttons and 
are daintier and really in better taste. 


Patterns for Small Women 


GracE E. D. Yes, we have a number of 
patterns cut to special measurements for small 
women, which would make it very easy for you 
to be your own dressmaker. A simple house 
dress would be the best garment for you to 
undertake first, but later you will surely be 
able to make all your clothes from these 
patterns, which are cut in measurements so 
near your proportions that there will be prac- 
tically no fitting. Pattern No. 5662 comes in 
four sizes: from 32 to 38 inches bust measure. 


Ready-Made Bias Folds 


Busy Homer Sewer. Youcan purchase in all 
the large shops and in many of the small ones 
ready-made bias bands suitable for trimming 
your little girl’s dresses, and for finishing the 
seams and raw edges of all wash clothes. The 
bias bands come in bolts of twelve yards, from 
ten cents a bolt up—according to the fabric 
and widths—in white or colors and in a number 
of different widths. 


Little Girl’s Dresses 


Mrs. J.P. M. Keep your little girl in white 
by all means. Good white materials are as 
reasonable in price as good colored materials, 
and launder better and more easily. There is 
never the danger of change in color, and, when 
the garments need repairing, substitute pieces 
are more readily matched. 


A Substitute for a Stencil Board 


Mary McC. If you cannot procure the 
regular stencil board use a heavy wrapPping- 
paper, varnishing it after the design has been 
transferred and cut out. It may be necessary 
to give the paper more than one coat of varnish 
and it should be thoroughly dry before you 
use the stencil. 


Special Skirt Patterns 


Miss A. L. A five-gored skirt is always 
good for house wear, and this year many street 
skirts are cut in this number of gores. Of 
course this is not the five-gored model of past 
seasons, but a new skirt, cut on the prevail- 
ing scant lines. Patterns (No. 5681) for this 
skirt—cut for women who have a small hip 
measure—come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Then there are other styles of 
skirts in this special measure to select from if 
you find this one satisfactory. 


Fora Little Boy 


GRANDMOTHER. We feel quite sure your 
little grandson would be pleased with a new 
suit for a birthday gift, especially if you decide 
to finish the collar and cuffs with a stencil or 

embroidery animal design. Pattern No. 5805 
isa practical little suit for such a purpose, and 
comes in sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years re- 
quires three yards of 36-inch material. Linen, 
duck, piqué, cotton rep and similar fabrics are 
suitable for this pattern. 


How to Shop for Bargains 


Mrs. F. P.P. Try this method of shopping 
for bargains. In your shopping-bag keep a 
memorandum of how much material of given 
width is required for aprons, dresses and coats 
for each of your three girls. Then when you 
find a nice remnant offered at a bargain price 
you can tell immediately whether it can be used 
for one or the other of them. There is then 
no loss in cutting; and you will not buy any 
inadequate material. This plan is an excellent 
one to carry out for your own clothes needs, 
and to have samples from garments on hand and 
those to be renovated will help you wonder- 
fully to select only those colors and fabrics that 
will harmonize with the rest of your wardrobe. 





A New Service 


Advice to Prospective Mothers About 
Maternity Clothes 


By Marianna Wheeler 
Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, 
and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, Superintendent 
of The Babies’ Hospital ef That City 

Letters about the clothes of prospective mothers will 
be answered by mail. No questions of this kind will 
be answered in The Journal. Readers are welcome to 
write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure 
in giving advice, suggeSting patterns, or answering 
questions about the mother’s clothes, but not about 

clothes in general. Each letter must be accompanied 
by a Stamped, addressed env seneshie 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) we 
the designs mentioned above can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, bust measure for cos- 
tume, waist and hip measures for skirt, amd age 
and breast measure for boy’s suit, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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4 A Woman Wants AX ia di 


| What She Pays For {i 


a: buying a watch, 
or anything else, a 
woman is practical. 

She has an eye for style 
and beauty of design: 
but she insists on value, 
and gets it wherever 
there is a standard to 
judge by. 

She demands a reliable make 
of watch. She asks for it by 
name— but she doesn’t know, 
perhaps, that the name refers 
only to the works. The place 
she isin danger of being fooled 
is in the watch case — where 
standards are frequently cheap- 
ened in a way that doesn’t 
show on the surface. 

Now she can be (sure of 
absolute integrity in bullion 
value, in assay and in the work- 
manship of her watch case if 
she will look for our marks 
inside the cap of the case. 

These trademarks are her 
safeguard. They are standard 
with the fine jewelry trade and 
have been for fifty years. 


*) Sen? &% 


far B®) 
‘Sct AS.80SS 
CRESCENT «Eaves 





MKEVSTONE 
S0Ul0 GOLD 


The Keystone Watch Case Company 
Established 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 
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a piano is one of the 
most important transac- 














buying of 


relief. 


Lo Do Your 
ae Feet Pain? 


Don’t endure foot ills —tired, aching, 
burning, painful feet — when the 


ss Dn.@.Reed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE 
For WIOMEN 


will give you immediate ond permanent 





tions of a life-time. You'll 
make the mistake of a life- 
time if you buy a piano 
without first considering — 
thoroug hly—thought- 
fully—the Packard 


Packard pianos—and piano 
players—are sold by the 
better dealerseverywhere— 
or direct by The Packard 
Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Send for Cata- 
logue AA—and our liberal 
payment plan—to-day 








ThePatented Built- 
InCushionofLamb’s 
‘ool forms a restful 
bed and conforms 
quickly to everyine and 
Peculiarity of the foot. 
he cushion keeps 
out cold in Winter and 
reat in Summer. _Re- 
sists dampness. Rests 
tired nerves by distribut- 
ing weight evenly | 
and allowing free blood La Hg 
circulation. Puts youth a 
into your step. Style 56-T 
Write for the name of, our dealer in_your town and 
our handsome booklet, ‘* My Lady's Boots,” showing 
911 styles and giving valuable 
hints for the care of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
215 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Showing the Exclusive Makers of 
**Built-Im’’Lamb’s (the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole Shoe 
Wool Cushion Sor Women. 
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Also Wilmington, Del., 


Cleaned 


Table Cloths and 
Napkins; lace and em- 
broidered Doilies and 
Center Pieces—things 
you wouldn't dare en- 
trust to ordinary 
methods, May be sent 
to us with fullest con- 
fidence. Our process won't harm them in the slightest de- 
gree— won't affect either shape or softness of design. We're 
experts with more than 50 years’ experience. 

Jabots, chemisettes, yokes, cuffs, Collars, ¢tc., cleaned by 
the same process. We pay ¢xpressage both ways on orders 
of §5 or over. Write for booklet. 

A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Scourers and Dyers of Quality 
1535 Chestnut Street 12th & Walnut Streets 
1714.N. Broad Street . Broad -& Tasker Streets 
1 & Fairmount Avs. Philadelphia 
d ‘Washington, D. Cc. 


Fine Linens 











Knitted Table Padding 


Send 


aii 






Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inguive at Drv Goods Stores. 
Tf not obtainable send us 
dealer's name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
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Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City. 


“TI Would Buy a ‘NATIONAL’ Dress 
—If I Were You!” 


“I have worn ‘NATIONAL’ Dresses for many years,” writes one Journal designs— without placing side by side the best models of New York and 


reader, “and I find them delightful. I never miss an opportunity to say Paris. Materials, laces and embroideries, batistes and silks, are com- 


to all my friends, ‘I would buy a “NATIONAL” Dress if I were you.’’ 


pared and tested to make each “‘ NATIONAL’’ Dress finer, more beautiful, 


“Tf I were you, I would buy a ‘Nationa’ Dress.’? And, Madam, more satisfactory as well as incomparably more becoming and stylish. 


so you would—if you knew the ideal we keep before us—to put all 
possible prettiness into each creation, to drape each dress with all the 
grace the utmost skill can give, to have each gown a model of fashion, and 
to attain the utmost in becomingness — and beauty for You. 


We never sew the ‘‘NaTIoNAL’’ label into a dress until we can 
sew it in with satisfaction and pride—until we feel that it is a dress 
of which we will be glad to have you say to your friends, ‘‘ This is 
a ‘NatIonav’ Dress.”’ 

















; Truly this Journal reader gives YOU good advice—‘“‘/ would buy a 
NATIONAL’ Dress—if I were you.”’ 

And ‘‘ Nationa” Waists and Skirts and Hats are the products of 
the same skill, the same expert style selection, are the result of the same 
world-wide style search, the same comparison of style with style to secure 
the absolute dest and most beautiful for YOU. 


You have at the ‘‘ NATIONAL” an opportunity for greater becoming- 


ness in dress, for greater stylishness and beauty, and at an actual saving 
We never select a design without comparison with dozens of other in price as well. 


This Is Your “NATIONAL” Style Book 


Showing 224 Pages of New Styles at ‘‘National’’ Prices 


This is your Style Book to be sent you free. We would 
like to turn with you each page of this book. On the very 
first page you will find our purpose, first and foremost and 
always to please you. 

We have tried to please in selecting the styles for this 
book, tried to please you in the selection of materials, in 
workmanship, and we have earned your enthusiastic 
friendship with our low prices. 

Your book will show you ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits, made to 
measure, each design actually cut, made and trimmed to the 
customer’s order. Pages 3,4 and5tell you about the making of 
the suits— how it is possible for us to guarantee a perfect fit, tell 
why a ‘“‘ NATIONAL”’ Suit is so peymanently shapely and graceful 
and always so serviceable. 

You will be delighted with your Style Book for this showing 
of the wonderful new ‘‘NaTIONAL”’ Tailored Suits alone. You 
will be delighted with their prices—$15 to $40. You will be de- 
lighted with the new suitings—over 300 of them. A liberal assort- 
ment of samples of these materials will be sent you free if you 
state the colors you prefer. Samples will be sent gladly, but only 
when asked for. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

You may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL” Garment 
not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money. 


Your Style Book, the copy we are now reserving here 
for you, tells you on page 90 ‘‘ How and Where the New 
Styles Originate,’’ pictures for you four ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Dresses in their Paris Home, shows you on page 69 the 
Paris Originals of ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Dresses; page 75 is a page 
of wonderful dress values—four beautiful Lingerie Dresses 
at $6.98 and $7.98. 


Page 21 pictures Swiss Girls embroidering fronts for 
‘* NATIONAL”’ Waists, and altogether there are twenty-seven waist 
pages showing one hundred and ten new style waists. 


But we cannot tell you even a small part of the beauty, of the 
interest and saving your Style Book holds for you. Write for the 
book itself —itis yours, /ree, and will besent you without obligation, 
just for the asking. It will show you 


Waists, 98 cents to $8.98 Plumes, 98 cents to $19.98 

Ladies’ Skirts, $3.98 to $14.98 Muslin Underwear, 25 cents to $5.98 
Wash Skirts, $1.49 to $5.98 Petticoats, 59 cents to $7.98 
Lingerie Dresses, $4.98 to $22.50 Corsets, $1.00 to $5.00 

Wash Dresses, $3.98 to $15.98 Misses’ Wash Dresses } $2.98 to 
Tub Suits, $4.98 to $16.98 ‘* ‘Tub Suits $ $9.98 
Silk Dresses, $11.98 to $29.98 Tatior-Made Suits, 

Coats and Capes, $5.98 to $15.98 $9.98 to $17.98 
Hats, $1.98 to $14.98 Girls’ Dresses, $1.49 to $5.98 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 221 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only 





No Agents or Branches 
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Greek 


Ephesus 
School 


Yale Hardware 
has Quality 


It has the design— 
the work of artists trained by 
long experience. Men who 
know how to apply to hardware 
the Ornament of any School. 

It has the workmanship— 
skilled hands, aided by every 
known modern appliance, follow 
it through every process, 

It has the inspection— 
skilled eyes reject every piece 
not up to the Yale Standard— 
the highest obtainable. 


There are hundreds of designs—in every 
School of Ornament—at every price and for 
every purpose, And each piece cairies the 
Yale Quality. Every hardware dealer can 
supply you. 

Let us send you—free —our finely illus- 
trated book about Yale Hardware—it is 
worth many times the price of a postcard. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 


] 


“GAMMEYER 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 





99 
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The ‘‘Cammeyer’”’ 
Style Book of Shoes 
illustrating and de- 
scribing the latest 
designs and correct 
models in fashionable 
Foot-Dress for Men, 
Women and Chil- 
dren, with full in- 
structions how to 
order by mail, will 
be sent free upon re- 
quest. Send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
copy each season, 
giving you all the in- 
formation of the 
changes in Footwear 
Fashions. Write us 
to-day for Style 
Book H. 

Shoes in accom- 
panying illustration 
will be sent upon 
receipt of price and 
size — express __pre- 


paid. 


“CAMMEYER” 


























6th Ave. & 20th St., New York 








DARLING'S ASEPTIC CLINICAL THERMOMETER 








on — _¥e - rs be ee 





Hold this thermometer in your mouth one minute and tell 
whether your temperature is normal or otherwise. Needed inevery 
May save doctor bills. Gov't teed. Sent poctoals . 


home. 
$1. . Money back if not satisfied. 





HOME SEWERS’ 
DISCOVERIES 


O PREVENT gauze union suits from 

stretching and tearing try basting a half- 

inch tape around the open portions, stitch- 
ing the tape on each edge by machine. Woven 
garments wear much longer and will be more 
comfortable when given this attention. 


CRDINARY shields are almost impossible 
towearwith a kimono blouse as there seems 
no place to attach them. Make a little lawn 
bolero jacket, buy good washable shields, put 
pieces of thin elastic on the shields for shoulder 
straps, adjust the shields over the bolero, sew 
them in by the binding all around, then cut 
out all the material under the shields and either 
cut out the desired neck-line in front and back, 
or, if preferred, fasten the front with tapes. If 
three of these are made they will do for con- 
stant wear, as, of course, they launder perfectly. 


A PHILADELPHIA girl sends the sugges- 
tion that a good way to use the embroidered 
parts of lingerie waists is to cut out the sprays 
of flowers in the design, and use them as medal- 
lions in another waist, setting them in with 
lace insertion. 


Css who are making waists on which 
they desire two styles of neck finish may 
be glad to know they can have a flat trimming 
and a high collar of either net or silk without 
an underlining to hold the collar. Simply sew 
the standing collar to a sort of peplum or shield 
of the material used for the waist. This will 
serve the same purpose as a peplum on the 
bottom of the waist, holding the collar securely 
to position. 


HEN the cuffs of a white. tailored waist 

begin to fray stitch on a dainty colored 
binding around the cuffs, and_on each side of 
the box-plait or edge of opening. It not only 
prolongs the wear of the waist but also changes 
its appearance entirely, and the effect is very 
pretty. 


“F YOU have a plain skirt which you want to 
make over because it is too flaring at the 
hem,” writes a Western girl, ‘“‘do not go to the 
trouble of cutting and fitting it all over again. 
Simply buy a new pattern having the same 
number of gores as your old pattern. Rip the 
hem and each seam to within six or eight inches 
of the top. Then lay the new pattern on care- 
fully and cut away the surplus material on 
each side of the gores. Re-seam the gores and 
finish the lower edge with a facing or hem, 
whichever you have arranged for, and you will 
have a new-style skirt without the difficulty of 
fitting and finishing the waist and hip portions.” 


RITES a home girl, “I make dainty turn- 
overs for my gingham house dresses out of 
narrow Hamburg insertion or edging, putting 
it into a band and mitering the corners. Some 
of them I work with French knots in colored 
embroidery silk to match the color of the dress.” 


FOR the girl who has to go out to her work 
every day and yet feels that she cannot have 
a special raincoat, an office worker recommends 
taking a skirt which has outlived its usefulness 
for bright days, opening it down the side seam 
in front, and having buttons, covered or dull in 
tone, or patent clasps to fasten it. Wear this 
skirt to the office or school over the skirt which 
you will be wearing for the day and with it 
wear a coat ofany length. If one has to remove 
the outer wraps before other people it will not 
seem like taking off a skirt as the skirt opens 
like a long coat. 


LAITS that swing out of place on a girl’s 

skirt can be stitched to position at the 
extreme edge on the under side. This is a par- 
ticularly good method for all cotton and other 
washable skirts. When ironing turn first to 
the under-stitched edge and press each plait 
on the wrong side all around the skirt, then 
turn on the outside and iron flat. 


UTTONHOLES in the waistbands of chil- 

dren’s garments tear out so easilythat many 
mothers will no doubt be interested to hear 
how a Texas woman overcomes this annoy- 
ance. The bands are cut on a crosswise thread 
of the material, instead of a lengthwise thread 
as is usually the case, and the buttonholes 
are stitched around by machine before being 
finished by the buttonhole stitch. 


PADS of tissue paper made from discarded 
paper patterns make good shields, when 
fitting a dress or waist in warm weather. 


AVE men’s discarded white shirts to make 

interlinings for cuffs, neckbands and col- 
lars of shirts and shirtwaists. This saves 
buying new material; the cloth will not shrink 
any more, and will hold starch better than 
many other fabrics. 


“LTAVING cut garments from patterns that 

I expect to use again,’’ says a Western 
woman, “such as those for underwear, men’s 
shirts and house dresses, I always mark 
plainly on each pattern the exact amount of 
material that I find is required. Frequently 
by careful cutting and a little piecing an 
amount of material less than the directions call 
for can be utilized, and a glance will tell me 
just the amount I need when I wish to pur- 
chase material again.” 


NOTE—This department is an ** Exchange’’ of ideas 
—of any helpful sewing hint, to which any Journal 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. From one to 
five dollars will be sent for any idea accepted, the price 
depending upon its practicability and value. But no 
manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be 
destroyed. Write very briefiy: just the hint itself, or 
send a picture or sketch of it, to The Editor of “* Home 
Sewers’ Discoveries,’? The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service — 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make 

more local than long dis- 
tance calls, yet to each user 
comes the vital demand for 
distant communication. 


No individual can escape 
this necessity. It comes to all 
and cannot be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround <itself with a sound- 
proof Chinese Wall and risk 
telephone isolation. 


No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary 


line an impenetrable barrier, 
to prevent telephone com- 
munication with the world 
outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, 
each community, each State 
demands to be the center of a 
talking circle which shall be 
large enough to include 
all possible needs of intercom- 
munication. 


In response to this universal 
demand the Bell Telephone 
System is clearing the way for 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








finan afirt 


New York Spring & Summer 
Catalog is now being mailed. 
It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel, and other 
merchandise, for Women, 
Children and Men. 


We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 


See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Just write us, TODAY: 
“Send CATALOG No. 38” 




















Buy direct 
from the 
Manufac- 








7 
at Producer’s prices 
The carefully selected raw material from 
the male bird used in the manufacture of our special 
hand made Plumes gives them a luxuriant beauty 
difficult to describe. They are full of life, glossy, of a 
proper fullness and will wear for years. 

Special 1911 full 19 inches Willow $8.59, full 20 inches $11.00, full 
22 inches $14.00. Special French Plumes full 16 inches $3.75, full 
18 inches $4.50. Before you buy elsewhere send for our Spring booklet. 

On receipt of 20 cents will ship any Plumes prepaid C. O. D. 
with privilege of examination 





turer | 


before accepting; ifsatisfactory pay | 


expressman price less 20 cents, if not satisfactory return at our 
expense. Catalogue sent free on request 


The Port Elizabeth Feather Co., 147 E. 125th Street, New York 
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AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





A Graceful 


Gown 
will come grace- 
fully through both 
sun and suds time 
and again if made of 


arnaby| 
Fevleacs 


FABRICS of 
QUALITY 


“‘The Weave That Will 
Wash Well and Wear”’ 
The dealer who sells 
Barnabys knows their 
worth. Ask him. 
he hasn't Barnabys, 
we sen 
samples. 


Address Dept. L. 
BARNABY MFG. CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 

























Write today 
for Free Booklet 


“Well Kept Nails” 


This little booklet on the care of the nails is 
written by experts who give in it rules worth 
many dollars to those who value the appearance 
and comfort of the hands 


LUSTR-ITE enamen 


The quickest and best nail polish in the world, 
contains no grease and will not soil hands nor 
fabric. Use without buffer. Costsonly 25cents, 
Sample cake tree on request. Sold by druggists generally. 
Used by 90% of the Professional Manicures. 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 41 Franklin St., New York City 





MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 
FOY’S BIG BOOK tells how to start small and 
grow big. Describes World’s Largest Pure-bred ; 
Poultry Farm; gives great.mass of poultry informa- 
tion. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed 4c. in stamps. 

F. FOY, Box 58, DES MOINES, IOWA 












The National Drink 


Depended Upon 
by the Modern Hostess 


HERE are so many different ways of serving 
ee WELCH’S —as it is, as a punch, asa sherbet, 
i peewee = oor in any one of the delightful drinks and delicious desserts, 


: that it is an essential part of entertainment now. 
: («te HE finest Concords you SK for WELCH’S, and look for the 
a = > Q } can buy in baskets do label. Your dealer will supply you 
e | ae. — not equal the splendid clus- by the bottle or case. Keep a case in 
4 ters we select for the making of the house—it is more economical, and 
WELCH’S. We pay a bonus to get always ready. 

1 ) Sea our choice of the finest Concords If for any reason you cannot get 
: es tay grown — those in the great Chautauqua WELCH’S of your dealer, we will send 

Ja belt. No human hand touches them you, express free east of Omaha, a 12- 

oy after they leave the vines—the washing, pint case for $3; or a 4-oz. sample bottle 

rinsing, pressing, sterilizing, and bottling by mail for 10c. 
is entirely mechan- ; 
Write today for our free book 


"4 Per } ak a ical and thor- sage : 

ete is x oughly of WELCH grape juice recipes. 

clean. _Nohousekeeper should be with- 
out it. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, N. Y. 3 











From Chaicest 
Co ncord rapes| i 





<FU Unfermented 





4 water _ few on Oreaphe 


Che WELCH GRAPES ice 
© WEST FIELD: NY-U54) 





© NGS | Qe ee 1G 
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AN ORDINARY 
SHADE UP ONLY 
A FEW MONTHS 
AND ALREADY 
CRACKED. 





A BRENLIN 
SHADE. 

Won't CRACK. 
Won't FADE. 





BRENLIN 


Window Shades 

Won’t Crack 
Won't Fade 
Ordinary shades crack because they 
are stiffened with a “‘filling’’ of chalk 


or clay, which breaks, falls out and 
leaves unsightly streaks and pinholes. 


Brenlin, the new window shade 
material, is made entirely without 
“filling ’’ of any kind. 


It is supple, not stiff. Yet in the 
darker colors it affords absolute pri- 
vacy; in the lighter colors, it admits a 
soft and mellow glow. 


It won’t fade— 

Won’t wrinkle— 

The name BRENLIN is perforated 
along the edge of every yard. 
Write today for this book 
and samples 






This book con- 
tains valuable 
suggestions on 
the artistic treat- 
ment of windows 
andshowsactual 
samples of this 
new window 
shade material in 
all colors and in 
Brenlin Duplex. 
Get the book to- 
day: 

Address 
Chas. W. 
Breneman & Co., 
2043-2053 Reading Rd. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ZATEK 


CHOCOLATE 


























The above shows a full quarter pound of 
solid chocolates—no cream centers. 

They have a rare, rich chocolate flavor. 
We would like you to try them and learn 
for yourself how good a chocolate can be. 

The flavor is delicious. The chocolate 
usedisfarabovethe Government standards. 

Get acquainted with Zatek Chocolate 
Billets, solid chocolates in tin-foil jackets— 
160 in a pound— which keep them dainty, 
fresh and clean. 

How to Get Them 


Ask your dealer for Zatek Billets. If he 
hasn’t them send us twenty-five cents and 
your dealer’s name and receive by return mail 
the special quarter-pound box shown above. 





A half-pound box prepaid to your express 
station for 50 cents; or a full pound box for 
$1.00; or a tive pound box.for $4.00. 


We have a proposition that will interest 
every dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE CO. 


Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Cocoa, Chocolate Liquors, Coatings, etc. 














CIL OUTFIT 
Soard: 6 tubes of 


Consistin 
| onspecial 
| Assorted Best Oil Colors; 2 


] Stencils can be usei many 
| times. Especially suited for 
beginners. Nodrawing or 

tracing necessary. Com- 
plete outfitsent prepaid forspecial price of ONE DOLLAR, or8cutsten- 
cilsseparately, 35c.(special prices todealers). FREE:—With every out- 
fita Handsome 18-inch Stenciled Cen ; also a year’s subscrip- 
tion to “‘ Latest Ideasin Artistic Stenciland prekteey Designs. ° 
FRENCH ART STENCIL CO. , Dept.75,133 W. 23d St.,N.Y.City 


Send Jor our new Art Stencil Design Book 








THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 





the largest Club in the world, 

for this our monthly meeting 
in the columns of THE JouRNAL, I 
am impressed with a curious sense 
of its size and its “‘ busy-ness,”’ just as though I 
had never known it before. True, it is a larger 
Club this year than it was last year, larger this 
month than it was last month. Every day 
sees additions to its ranks. But it seems to me 
that I never before heard quite so many of our 
girls talking at once; and talking so interest- 
ingly, and enthusiastically, and happily of the 
way they are working, and the money they are 
earning, and, best of all, of the uses to which 
they are going to put the money. 


A I “call to order,” so to speak, 








E FOUND 


Your Easter Money last Christ- 
; Pee mas, you know, 
is Waiting 4 i Mi when we meas- 
ured up our 
work and 
counted out our money, that we had earned 
more than in any previous Christmas season; 
and I think it will prove to be the same with 
our Easter money. Why, from all indications, 
even the girls who have just joined or are just 
joining the Club will earn pocket-money 
a-plenty within the next two or three weeks; 
while as for -you older members who have been 
in the work longer and have been “‘improving 
each shining hour,” as old Doctor Watts 
says, I have nothing but congratulations on 
the size of the salary checks which you are 
destined to receive from the Club after the 
end of the month. 

What a lot of human interest attaches, to 
be sure, to such truly girlish letters as the 
following! Nothing else comes closer ‘‘ home” 
to us who are engaged in the.same work and 
absorbed in the ‘‘one idea”’ of making money. 

Dear Manager: I have twenty-five dollars in 
the bank—the most I have ever made—and every 
bit of it was made through my work with you, so I 
am going to work harder now and make it more. 
With every good wish for you and the Club, Iam 

Your sincere friend, 
A COLLEGE GIRL FROM SouTH CAROLINA. 

Less than four weeks ago I announced my 
determination of working for The Girls’ Club. 
My friends smiled politely, but now the tables 
are turned and it is I who wear the “smile that 
won’t come off.’”’ For haven’t I earned nine dol- 
lars to show Mother, a diamond Swastika pin 
over which the girls-are wild, and in addition 
thirteen new silver dollars? Also, a charming 
picture, a reminder of my first but by no means 
last work for the Club. AN OHIO MEMBER. 








HERE’S a popu- 
What Girls Do hd oe rage oa 2 

. girl’s only need for 
With Dollars 8 | money is for pur- 
chasing new clothes. 
Well, let us un- 
blushingly admit that we are highly interested 
in the subject of clothes, especially new clothes, 
and still more especially in new spring clothes. 
I am so, I know. I wouldn’t give very much 
for a Girls’ Club girl who was not planning to 
get a new hat or suit—or at least a pair of 
gloves or a bunch of frills—with a portion of 
her earnings. I’d be afraid that she had been 
disappointed in love, or that college education 
had ‘‘struck in,’ as predicted by some of its 
opponents—and the Club finances so many 
college educations that this would be an 
unwelcome thought. But wait till we peep 
into my mail-bag, and we'll see for what other 
delightful or imperative uses the salary checks 
of The Girls’ Club are cashed! Our married 
members, for instance; it’s not hard to guess 
how they spend their earnings! We have two 
mothers of baby girls, one of whom is work- 
ing to lend a helping hand in building a home 
for the future of “‘our one little three-year-old 
girl,’ while the other wants to ‘earn money 
for the wee daughter’s education.’ There are 
our girls who—as they write me— “simply 
must” go to college, and also “‘simply must” 
earn the money themselves. You may judge 
how hard they are working—and will continue 
to work all through the spring and summer— 
for something more aspiring and inspiring than 
a new spring hat! 

And a Wisconsin school-teacher writes me: 








I have a pet plan of traveling next summer. 
I wish to go to Yellowstone Park and later take 
the Canadian Pacific to Seattle and return by a 
southern route. I want to earn enough to make 
my trip a success. I also have friends in the 
Philippines, and have always wished I could go 
there. I may be foolish, but I crave for knowl- 
edge gained through travel, and all else is a means 
to that end with me. 


“Foolish?” Not a bit of it. She is among 
the wisest of the wise, first, in wishing to en- 
rich her life with new experiences and a fund of 
pleasant memories, and then in turning for 
help and advice to The Girls’ Club—that 
“*good fairy of the penniless stay-at-homes,”’ 
as one member happily styles it. I hope every 
other girl in her position, or in any position 
wherein our “one idea” appeals to her, will let 
me hear from her similarly. 

I’ve one letter here which surely came from 
a girl who has never read one of our columns 
through, for she asks: 

I do not understand whether it is a Club with 
a limited number, or whether it is private or 
public. And is there a limit of age for members? 


I like to answer all inquiries, but answer this 
one in true Yankee style: Do you suppose this 
is the way in which it became the largest Club 
in the world? 

MANAGER OF THE Grris’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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When you go to buy your new Spring oxfords don’t tell the dealer you 
want a certain size shoe. Pick out the style you like best—then ask the 
dealer to fit you in that style. Leave the size to him. 

You can get the style you want and have your feet perfectly fitted if you 
choose American Lady Shoes. They will wear longer, look better and 
be more comfortable than any shoes you ever wore. 

They are made by the largest makers of shoes in the world, who are able, 
through their enormous purchases of leather and long experience in shoe- 
making, to produce the best shoe for the money. 


The shoe illustrated is a gun metal calf, Gibson tie, made on the Argenta last. The round smart 


toe makes the foot look small and chic. 


There are many other American Lady styles equally attractive. 


Go to the dealer in your locality who sells 
the American Lady Shoe. There you 
will find the end of your shoe troubles. 


Send for a free copy of our new Souvenir of Footwear Fashions. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO.—St. Louis—Boston 
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The fireplace the 


center of the home 















































OU spend most of your indoor | 
life in front of the fireplace. It | 


should be, first, a perfectly good fire- 
place, and second, the most attract- 
ive spot in the home. 

The one fireplace material which 
gives that good construction which 
is so necessary, and at the same 
time that touch of beauty which is 
equally necessary, is tile. There is 
a great choice of color and texture 
for any taste and any color scheme. 
Before you build a single fireplace, 
send for and read the book, ‘‘Tiles 
for Fireplaces.”’ 

Other books to be had for the 
asking: 


** Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 
**'Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry”’ 
**Tile for the Bathroom”’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 


Fine Rugs ::" Old Carpet 
DENWORTH RUG MILL ||| SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. CATALOGUE 
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10 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 
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Made from Cocoa Beans of 


the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than mutes 


Price within the reach 


of all. 






,, Cocoasold 
Miles by dealers 
everywhere in 25c, 15c 
and 10c cans. 














ever made 
Nothing equals it for embroidery and 
crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for 
dress embroidery. 
At all best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 
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PLANNING 
A WEDDING 


We have published a book, ‘‘ Social 
Stationery,’” invaluable to every 
woman in social life, but particularly 
so to the woman who is planning a 
wedding. The chapter devoted to 
wedding invitations is authoritative 
and particularly complete. It gives 
the size, shape and form of the wed- 
jou ding invitation itself and of the two 
the envelopes, of all cards that are to be 
enclosed, such as the church card, 
at home card, reception card and 
oe breakfast card. It gives fac-similes 
in 
of the most approved styles of letter _ 
for the engraving, and it gives all 
variations 1n the wording which are 
sanctioned by good usage. 

The book is a beautiful specimen 
mart of book-making, fully illustrated, and 
covers all of the etiquette that has to 
do with stationery, such as cards, 
letters, monograms, invitations and 
so forth. Itis beautifully printed on 
Crane’s paper anc. bound 1n Crane’s 
Kid Finish, and is a handsome and 
valuable desk book. The typogra- 
phy and binding are in keeping with 
the subject. 

This book is sold by most station- 
ers and dealers in Crane’s writing 
papers, or we will send it by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
WEDDING PRESENT 


A five-quire box of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn in either white or one of the 
many beautiful fashionable shades, 
in three sizes, with the latest cut of 
envelopes to match, all beautifully 
put up in a box and tied with harmo- 
nizing colors of ribbon, makes a most 
acceptable present toa bride. Every 
bride has immediately a great deal 
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of. correspondence to attend to— 

sold knowled f weddi 

slers ye gia ec — of ee pres- 

15¢ te ee kh OR a distinguished wedding Crane’s Kid Finish is 
friends and relatives. She is not so | as appropriate for the wedding invitation as orange 
apt to receive stationery as a wedding . - . noe 
present as other things. Therefore, flowers for the bridal bouquet. Crane’s Kid Finish 
nothing could be mee <a has a surface designed to bring out all of the beauty of the 
more appropriate ana more ainty ; ° e 
ne Te fads age shee eemg lbeyrt engraving. It is a paper of wonderful fineness and beauty 
outfits of Crane’s writing papers. in its texture, and it has had the sanction of socially well 
If ot find Crane’s Li Lawn at y : : . : 
stasiaoee val ix: Sia hana Geol oe wk waned informed people ever since it was first produced. 


you samples of Crane’s Linen Lawn and give 
you the name of a stationer who will supply it 
or see that you get it. In buying Crane’s Linen 
Lawn be sure that it is Crane’s. 
Unless the name ‘‘Crane’s’’ appears 
in connection with ‘* Linen Lawn’’ 
it is not the well-known Crane’s 
Linen Lawn. 


Your stationer can always procure Crane’s Kid Finish for you. Insist upon it. If 
you fail to get it from him, write to us and we will send you samples and tell you just 
where you can have your invitations engraved upon this correct wedding paper. 
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EATON, CRANE AND PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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GEO. NEIL DISCOLL | 
Norton, Kansas 


Is There Anything In the 
World You Would Not 
Do for Your Baby? 


No. Then stop a minute and read this, for it will tell 
you something very important, it will.show you what 
NESTLE’s FooD has done for other babies. 


One __ As we write: this, there Jies on our desk a 
Baby’s black-bordered letter from a mother, in a 
hot country. It is a heart-rending letter, 
for in it she tells how her baby, fourteen 
months old, died last year of starvation, with doctors 
and father and mother all looking on helplessly. 


There was no food the child could keep on its stom- 
ach. Now she has another baby, and it was going 
the same way, when she read an announcement 
like this, in this very magazine, a few months 
ago. She sent the coupon fora sample of NESTLE’s 
and already she is happy, for the baby is getting bet- 
ter right along; and soon she is going to send us a 
photograph of the baby NESTLE’s FooD has saved. 


We are not telling you this story because it is at all 
unusual, Last year one baby in twelve died because it 
was not properly fed, but every year NESTLE’s FooD 
helps to save a larger number of these babies. 


Story 


Cow’s And that’s because NESTLE’s Foop 
Milk is the best substitute for mother’s milk. 
Won't Do NESTLE’S FOOD is the best cow’s 


milk from our own sanitary dairies, 
purified and modified under scientific direction, till it’s 
a light, delicate food for the baby—and the nearest 
thing in the world to mother’s milk. It comes in a 
powder; you simply add water and boil for two minutes. 


Try So, if your baby is not doing well, 
NESTLE’S send the coupon for a free trial pack- 
age—and if he is, send it anyway — 


it will solve the weaning problem for you. 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 


Name 





Address__ 











Chair $4 Table $6.50 Rocker $4.75 


Tabourette $2.50 


For Your Lawn and Porch 


which should be as properly furnished as 
your parlor or dining-room, there is but 
one logical choice, genuine, hand-made 


“Old Hickory” Furniture 


The rich tone of the natural bark finish 
and the graceful outlines will blend with 
any surroundings, adding an air of rustic 
charm to your home that is refreshing. 

You will get more comfort from the hand-woven 
seats and backs than you'd expect from finest 
upholsiering. ‘*Ol i Hickory’’ chairs, settees and 
swings are acknowledged to be the most restful 
Seats on earth. 

Combined with this beauty and comfort, there is 
endurance to withstand the severe use that out-door 
furniture receives. It lastsalifetiine. Many of our 
chairs made over fifty years ago are in use today. 

To aid you in selecting the chair, table, lawn 
swing, or settee that you want, we have prepared 
a complete catalogue, illustrating over 110 designs 
of this dependable furniture, from a simple tab- 
ourette to a sleeping-porch suite. We will be 
glad to seed you this handsome book FREE. 

_ Send your request to Department I 


4 


‘The Old Hickory Chair a HCA 
Company —- 
MARTINSVILLE, IND 


FAY ‘Ideal ck 


Button at waist, no supporters. High grade for 
health, economy and comfort. Fit fine, Feel 
fine, ‘Look fine, Wear fine, Are fine, 
Stay Up Smooth. All weights for boys, girls 
and women. 25c to 50c. 
I Rootes lengths for women, 
boys and girls. Have special 
oe tops for women. Fine fitting ankles 
Extra wear. 25c to 40c. 
FAY: Sox formen. Wear, fitandcomfortcom- 
bined. Least darning. 25c to 35c. 
Trya pairandsee the difference. Buy of yourdealer 
orby mail. Folder free. Satisfaction or money back. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 


























WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE. FOUND OUT 


On Moving Into a New Home 


much unnecessary fatigue may be escaped 
by alittle planning beforehand as to where 
the furniture is to be placed. If, forinstance, 
slips of paper on which are written ‘‘ Bed,” 
“Bureau,” “‘ Bookcase,” etc., are pinned on 
the wall just where the articles themselves 
are to be placed the men can tell where 
each piece of furniture is to stand. It also 
will simplify matters a great deal if some 
member of the family stands at the front 
door and directs the movers just where to 
go as they bring in one thing after another: 
“Cellar,” ‘‘Dining-room,” ‘‘Second-story 
front,” etc. ee Ay A 


To Protect Seedlings From the Sun 


an old cotton umbrella is better than small 
baskets, which to some,extent shut out the 
air as well as the sunshine.: Cut off the 
hooked handle and stick the wooden spike 
firmly in the ground. FP. 5B. Gs 


If Space for a Flower Garden is Limited 


and you wish to have flowers throughout 
the season, much can be done in a bed only 
two feet wide and of as great a length as 
conditions permit. Six inches from the 
back set out cosmos plants, allowing two 
feet between the plants. In the middle of 
the bed dig a trench for sweet peas. Plant 
these as early as you can. Six inches from 
the front plant dwarf nasturtiums in a 
row, and about every two feet in this row 
set out a scarlet sage plant. The sweet 
peas will bloom first, then the nasturtiums. 
When the sweet peas are through blooming 
the supports may be taken away, and the 
cosmos and sage will come on. This plan 
is particularly well suited for hiding an 
ugly fence or for using space in front of a 
trellis. Mrs. A. L. D. 


As a Sanitary Cover for a Milk Bottle 


invert a tumbler after the paper disk has 
been removed from the bottle. A. A. G. 


For an Easter Birthday Cake 


bake and ice a cake in the usual way, but 
instead of the regulation candles get a 
rabbit—the kind used to hold bonbons. 
If the cake has a white icing get a white 
rabbit; if a chocolate cake is used get a 
brown rabbit. While the icing is still soft 
put the rabbit in the center of the cake. 
Beside him put a nest either of spun candy 
or one made as follows: Bake a little cake 
in a round muffin-pan, ice it to match the 
big cake and scoop out the inside to form 
anest. For eggs buy the Jordan almonds— 
as many as may be needed to indicate the 
child’s age. These sugared almonds come 
in various pretty colors. M. L. H. 


A Harmless Dye for Easter Eggs 


is made by boiling the eggs with onion 
skins. Put the eggs on to boil in cold 
water, with enough onion skins to cover 
them. Boil till the eggs are hard. They 
will come out in pretty shades,of brown 
and red. Polish them with a soft flannel 
cloth. Two cupfuls of onion skins will color 
eight or ten eggs. Mrs. W. N 


Paint the Handles of Garden Tools Red 


and if—as often happens—they are left 
lying about they will be easy to,find. In 
the same way objects in your garden which 
you wish to make inconspicuous may be 
given a coat of green paint. N. L. 


Use Different China for the Sick-Room 


giving pleasure to the sick person, and 
safeguarding the rest of the household. 
This is particularly important in case of 
infectious diseases or in a case of tubercu- 
losis. For the latter a dark blue china of 
distinctly different pattern from any used 
on the home table was used in one instance. 
Especially marked silver was used, and a 
separate tray, dishpan, tray-cloths and 
dish-towels were provided. It is taken for 
granted that in cases of contagious disease 
care will be used to scald the dishes and 
silverware, but the separate supply proves 
a double safeguard. FLORIDA. 


At Odd Moments Study the Seed Catalog 


and make out a list of seeds you think you 
would like to try; then, whenever you 
see some of these plants in your friends’ 
gardens observe them and learn where and 
how they flourish best, so that when the 
time comes to buy the seeds yourself you 
will know what conditions are favorable 
for them. A. F. 


Drive a Nail Through an Empty Spool 


and you will have a good peg on which to 
hang things in the kitchen, on the back 
porch or in the cellar. The spool will not 
tear nor stain any cloths, as a nail alone is 
apt to do. M. 


If Your Seeds Never Come Up 


try soaking the large ones a day or two 
before planting; also pat all seeds firmly 
into the soil with a small board. Don’t be 
afraid to press the earth down well, and 
leavé some boards over the seeds for a few 
days to prevent the earth from x 
too much. Mrs. W. W. B 








NOTE—This department is an “Exchange” of ideas— 
of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other 
part of the house—to which any Journal reader is 
cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is 
paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be 
returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very 
briefly: just the hint itself, to 

The Editor of “The Journal’s Exchange,”’ 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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the best” 


French Soups 
Potted Beef 
French Entrées 


Patés Truffled 







—“It must be 


[rancoAmerican 


Quatity 


if you want absolutely 


“‘Made in the Cleanest Kitchens in Existence” 


In packages convenient for any sized family 


HIEAT e EAT 
Franco-American Food Co. 


Members of the Association for Promotion of Purity 


Broths for Invalids 
Plum Pudding 


Custard Sauce 
Punch Sauce 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


in Food Products 
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Sample Free 


Try it on your floor — 
whether waxed, varnished, 
or shellaced—or on your 
furniture. It cleans, pol- 
ishes and renews magic 
but ya injures (a great 
point). 


Bi ightener 


covers scratches, 

and saves as much 

or more than its cost 

by making your floor finish 
last longer. Applied quickly 
and easily with a soft cloth. 
1 qt. (75c.) lasts a home 6 mos. 
Ask for FREE BOOK, 


** Beautiful Floors,” and the 
Free Sample. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
2000 West 8th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











AGENTS wanted to sell the finest line of Petti- 
coats. Also Silks and Dress Goods 
by the yard. Big outfit and case free. Exclusive 
patient a Large Profit, pleasant work. 

HE GILLETTE SKIRT CO., 57 Homer Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
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PERFECT 


cS 

Dress Fastenings 

EES Invisible Eyes 
PATENT and Spring Hooks 
Will stay in place and give absolutely per- 
fect service. Be sure you 
get the genuine. See 
that our trade-mark, 

“It’s in the triangle,”’ 
and the name ‘‘Peet’s”’ 
are on every envel- 
ope. Allsizes. 


Black or 
white. In 























envelopes 

only, * 
nee Won't 
sold 


on cards. 


PEET BROS., 
Dept. I, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 


Direct et Onis hadi Trial 
From a : 
Factory 
This 
handsome 
chest is 
built 
throughout 
of fragrant 
Southern 
Red Cedar. 
Itis Moth, Dust and Damp Proof. 
Protects furs and clothing. No camphor required. 
Saves cold storage charges. Veryroomy. Sold at factory prices. 
Freight prepaid. Write for catalog; shows many styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 41, Statesville, N.C. 








TEETH-CUTTING 
MADE EASY 


By using Dr. Johnson’s 


Baby Educator Crackers 


This teething ring is a food cracker. 
cereals, baked so hard that only a little can be taken 
at a time. 
of a generation. 
dealer can’t supply you, give us his name and en- 
close 25 cents for a box by mail. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Pulverized 


Has nourished and pacified the babies 
Get it for your baby. If your 





_ KITCHEN BOUQUET | 





GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BUSAMPLE FREES 


pm: PALISADE MFG. CO. 
5 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
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Millions and Millions of Cans of Jap-a-lac are bought 


61 


wee 4 


if ‘Wed He ie 


Every Year by Housewives All Over America 


It is as necessary to a well conducted home as soap and a broom and a dusting cloth. 
You simply can’t keep house without it. 


HERE is only one Jap-a-lac, and it’s only 

made by one factory. The name is trade 

marked, and the quality is insured by the 
reputation of the manufacturers. 

Wherever you find the biggest business, you can 
be sure that it has been built only through giving the 
biggest values. 

Everything used in Jap-a-lac is 100% in purity and 
quality. 


couldn’t tell the difference in 
the tin, but you could in the 
wear; so we send clear to New 
Zealand and import a ““body’’ which will guarantee 
satisfaction to you and success for Jap-a-lac. 


We buy Jap-a-lac colors in Germany. Aniline 
dyes are far cheaper, but they fade, so we pay-top 
prices for permanent colors, and even then we blend 
them in our own laboratories. Therefore, we can 
safely warrant that Jap-a-lac will never fade or change, 
and we can assure you that there isn’t even a tech- 
nical difference in the shade of the Jap-a-lac from 
one hundred different tins. 


The oil in Jap-a-lac is always of the same gravity 
and the same flowing qualities. It must be 100% 
pure. After we get it from the refiners, we make it 
come up to our own standard of refinement and filter 
it through fifty thicknesses of cloth so that when 
it is pumped into the tanks, ready for mixing, a 
microscope can’t detect an impurity in a gallon of it. 


We use linseed and wood oils for Jap-a-lac. This 
blending is one of the Jap-a-lac’s secrets of perfec- 
tion. It produces a permanent elasticity and gloss 
and keeps Jap-a-lac from cracking or blistering. 


To begin with, the Kauri 
gum in Jap-a-lac is expensive @ iy 
and pure. We could use 
rosin or Manilla gum—you 


Made in 18 Colors 
and Natural (Clear) 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 


You can’t keep house without it 


Wood oil comes all the way from China; but we 
can’t find an equally satisfactory oil nearer at hand 
so we ship it from the other end of the world ‘‘for 
goodness’ sake.”’ 





You can’t buy anything better than Jap-a-lac, and 
you aren’t buying Jap-a-lac unless it is made by the 
Glidden Varnish Company. There is nothing that’s 
the same. It’s the best by test—by test of the years. 
Insist upon it. If you have used 
Jap-a-lac, you do—if you have 
not used Jap-a-lac, make your 
first trial today. You require 
neither skill nor experience 
to secure satisfactory results. 
Any woman can have her 
home in tip-top shape with a 
little Jap-a-lacand alittle timeand alittle intelligence. 
Here Are a Few of The Many Uses For Jap-a-lac 

For hardwood floors. No other finish is quite so enduring. It shows 
no heel marks or nail prints, and retains its high gloss for months, 

For painting the top of the kitchen table. Cheaper than oil cloth 
and outwears it. Far more sanitary. Can be washed thousands of 
times without losing its porcelain-like glaze. 

For coating the pantry shelves, thus doing away with covering them 
with paper or oil cloth, leaving them 100% clean and sweet, and ena- 
bling you to rub them off daily with a damp cloth. 

For enameling bath tubs and exposed plumbing. 

For varnishing furniture and restoring old wood work. 

For varnishing faded pictures. A coat of Natural Jap-a-lac (thinned 
with turpentine) restores them to their original freshness of color. 

For recoating iron bedsteads. 

For gilding radiators and picture frames. Gold Jap-a-lac will make 
them look like new with a single application. 

It takes a book to tell you in how many ways 
Jap-a-lac comes into your daily life. The book is 
free. Send forit. Buyacan of Jap-a-lac now. Sold 
everywhere. 

The Glidden Varnish Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont. 
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Period Styles in 


BOOKCASES 
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MERCHANTS . 


SELL ... 64 PAGE 
THEM .. STYLE 
EVERY- BOOK 
WHERE FREE 





0. H. L. WERNICKE, PRES. 
FATHER OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


She Nacey Co 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


















IN YOUR HOME 





A HANDSOME 









Write for 
Fashion Book 
No. 37 


Spring and Summer 
Styles 


/ (5 Now Ready 


“Jonasson 
Suits” 


Famous for their style, 
fit and workmanship. 


No. 1154 
Suit of fine French Serge, 


plain tailored coat, peau 
de cygne lined. Skirt, 
side plaited, with panel 
back. 


$19.75 


(Retail Value $25.00) 


Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We operate one of the largest Garment Factories in the 


world at 
19-21-23-25-27 W. 21st St., New York City 
in connection with several large retail establishments. 
All mail orders are handled at our Pittsburgh store, being 
centrally located. 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















RA SSA. 
Beautify your home with trees and shrubs. My illustrated 
catalog and planting guide is a perfect mine of information. 
Catalog and Bargain sheet free. Write To-day. 
D. Hill Nursery Co.,Inc., Box 200, Dundee, Ilinois. 











ENTERTAINMENT 
IDEAS FOR TEACHERS 


By Margaret Gordon 
The Class-Day Program 


HERE is a growing feeling in our educa- 
tional institutions that dramatic study not 
only serves to afford entertainment, but 
that it is also an important element in educa- 
tion. There are few schools which do not give 
one or more plays each year, sometimes de- 
voted to serious study, and again for just 
amusement. So many letters have come from 
the numerous teachers and superintendents, 
asking me to recommend suitable school plays, 
that I am glad to submit the following list 
of plays that I have read—some of them I 
have conducted—and considersuitable forthose 
who are at a loss to know what to choose. 
There is a royalty demanded for the produc- 
tion of some of the best-known plays, but the 
manuscripts are well worth the price. Included 
in the list are a number of dramatized poems, 
with musical accompaniment. These seem to 
have met with popular favor of late, and will 
perhaps be a novelty on the coming class-day 
programs. 


Suggested Class Plays 


ERE are some which have been successfully 
given by different schools and colleges: 


The Toastmaster, by Norman Lee Swarthout. 

Hicks at College. (Given by the Northern 
University: similar to ‘‘The College Widow.’’) 

Sweet Girl Graduates, by H. Rea Woodman. 

Professor, by H. Rea Woodman, 

Gallagher, by H. Rea Woodman. 

All the Comforts of Home. 

; ar Maggie’s Will. (Humorous play for seven 
girls. 

For Old Eli. (Collegé play.) 

Brown of Harvard. (Library edition.) 

Captain of Plymouth. (Musical play.) 

The Sophomore; and The Freshman. (Two 
plays suitable for the undergraduates.) 

Charlie's Country Cousin, by K.M. Rice. (A 
comedy in four acts.) 

Heirs-at-Law. 

The Woman Hater, by David D. Lloyd. 

Miss Hobbs: the Man-Hater, by Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

The Private Secretary. 

At Yale; and Cupid at Vassar. 


(Two four-act 
dramas by Owen Davis.) 


Classical Plays and Dramatized Poems 


T IS almost impossible to find plays of the 

old school which do not give offense in occa- 
sional speeches. These may be cut and made 
suitable for school presentation, as are the 
school editions of Shakespeare: 


Comus, by John Milton. 

*Everyman. (Morality play.) 

English Miracle Plays, by Alfred Pollard. 

English Masques, compiled by Herbert A. 
Evans. 

*In a Balcony, by Robert Browning. 

*fEschylus, by Elizabeth Browning. 


The following poems are to be recited with 
musical accompaniment. They are obtainable 
and are most appropriate in the way of novel- 
ties for any of the numerous literary programs 
given at Commencement time. 


*The Winter’s Tale—the statue scene—Shake- 
speare and Beethoven. (With living pictures.) 

Pauline Pavlovna, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
(The Russian hymn.) 

The Voice of the Rain, by Fownes and Chap- 
man 

King Robert of Sicily, by Longfellow and 
Rossetti G. Cole. (This has been made popular 
by that delightful interpreter of songs, David 
Bispham.) 

Enoch Arden, by Tennyson and Richard Strauss. 

*Hiawatha’s Wooing, by Longfellow and Ros- 
setti G. Cole. (Give living pictures with this.) 

The Soul of the Violin, by Merrill and Goodrich. 

Aux Italiens, by Meredith and Verdi. 

Bergliot, by Edvard Grieg. 

The Raven, by Edgar Allan Poe and Hawley. 

A number of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems 
are so arranged and are especially pleasing, 
including ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,”’ ‘Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s,”’ and “A Played-Out Tune.” 

Grandma’s Minuet, by Mary Mapes Dodge and 
Oscar Roden. 

Little Boy Blue, by Field and Goodrich. 


Some Humorous Sketches 


HERE are numerous requests also for 

humorous sketches, short plays, monologues 
and pantomimes to be used in the variety 
class-day programs. There is such a long list 
of good sketches that it is difficult to choose, 
but a few of the newest publications are: 


Place Aux Dames. 
in one act, for girls.) 

How the Vote Was Won. 
question.) 

Millionaire Janitor. (Sketch for boys.) 

Sketches by Mrs. Mary E. Davis, including “A 
Bunch of Roses.” 

A Dramatic Evening, by John Kendrick Bangs. 

An Evening at Helen’s, by Kate Johnson. 
(Comedy for seven girls.) 

Plain Mary Brown, by Sidney Blow. (Two 
acts, for five girls.) 

Ihe Indian Giver, by William Dean Howells. 

Three Girls From School, by Elsie West. 

A Little World. (A series of college plays by 
Alice Guntenberg.) 

The Night of an Entertainment, by Anna 
Wynne. 

*The Harp Dance, by A. W. Hatch. (For any 
number of young ladies. Greek costumes and 
small harps of white pasteboard.) 

The Wooing of Penelope, by Eugene Field. 

Commencement Drills, by Genevieve Stebbins, 
including the Eastern Temple Drill and the 
Minuet Fan Drill. 

*The Vestal Virgins. 

*The Changing of the Seasons. 


(Shakespearean burlesque, 


(Woman's rights 


All of these drills are obtainable, with sug- 
gested musicai accompaniments. Most of the 
plays and entertainments mentioned are for 
an interior setting. Those marked with an 
asterisk (*) may be given outdoors. 

NOTE—Miss Gordon will be nd to give her readers 
help through correspondence if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 
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Our Cottage Bungalow Port- 
folio includes a decorative 
scheme for the veranda. 


In summer your porch becomes a living room. 
This Portfolio tells you how to make it both 
livable and beautiful. It also tells you how you 
can tastefully decorate and furnish every room in 
your house. 


Send for the Portfolio. It is free. If you wish 
for information which it does not give, write for 
it. Also ask for our Portfolio of Color Schemes 
for Exterior Painting, containing twelve plates 
in color, with exact specifications for securing the 
results shown. 


SHERWIN-WILLIA IMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information. 
Forthe Special Home Decoration Service write to The Sherwin-Williams Company, Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


/ Reduce the Cost of Living 


It’s an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of your 

fuel bills, 75% of your time and worry, it cooks your food 75% 

better and you will never keep house again without one, once 

I am the Original you have tried it. I am the Original Fireless Cooker Man. I 

Fireless Cooker Man. = so|d_ 30,000 Fireless Cookers last year. Nearly every cooker 
sold brings me from one to four customers — friends of the first customers. 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


Just now I am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers to further 
introduce them into new localities. You'll be surprised and delighted at the low, direct figure I will quote 
you on just the cooker you want right from the factory. 

Don’t you want to write a postal today for this proposition? Re- 
member my Cookers are the latest improved, most up-to-date cookers 
on the market. Mine is the old, original, genuine, Rapid FirelessCooker. 

Sold on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, use it 
in your home for a full month, then decide whether you want to keep 
it or not. 

My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 

My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker made. 
No pads, or cloth lining. All metal, easily kept clean, and with proper 
care will last a lifetime. Beautifully finished cases with dust proof tops. 

Send for catalogue and full description, together with special 
price. Also, I will send vou recipe book of 125 different dishes to be 
cooked in my rapid cooker. 

Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and 
Stews any and ail kinds of food most deliciously. Answer this 
advertisement and get full particulars. 


William Campbell Company, Dept. 213, Detroit, Mich. 


= Brighten 
‘a Up 


The Sherwin. Will- 
iams’ Brighten Up 
Line is your guide in 
getting just the right 
paint, stain or var- 
nish for all surfaces 
in and around your 
home. A booklet tell- 
ing what each is, 
what each is for and 
how each is applied, 
sent free on request. 
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La Reine 
Full Figure Corset 


Style 1098 
Specially designed for 
stout figures. It has 
“ Automatic”’ side steels, 
warranted not to break. 
Made witha front feature 
which is a delight to 
the wearer. 


Price, $3.00 


One pair sent by mail prepaid 


A Raise Every Chick 


Your season’s waqoees depends 
upon 


The Lullaby ep brings them to 
the roost healthy and full of vim, in- 
stead of dropping them on the way 
at your expense. Your 
money back ifit doesn't. 





Only $1.50 of your dealer. If he cannot supply you, we 
will. Anyway, write today for our 1911 Poultry Almanac. 
Free but worth a dollar. Tells all about the Lullaby and 
our Dry Mash feed which makes hens “lay or bust.” 
Also egg record blanks supplied free. 


PARK and POLLARD CO., 5 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


Birdsey-Somers Co. 
233 Fifth Ave. New York 


Cheap as Wood 

















Raise Your Own Grapes 


Ree mtn 

We will mail six Grape Roots of the 

famous Concord Variety for $1.00 
The grape from which Grape Juiceis made. Roots 
are propagated in the Lake Erie Grape Belt 
and are guaranteed. Write for full particulars. 

M. R. GARDNER 

Dept. “‘A,”’ 1314 W. Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE, Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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nie Travelling Suit for 
the Bride 





HE bride on her honeymoon trip can- 
; not wear a more attractive travelling 
: suit than the one shown in this illustration. 
The Scotch tweeds and English serges 
from which it is made lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the long, loose, graceful lines 
that younger women seek in their dress. 
The picture shows but one of the many 
' Wooltex models that you can buy in $3() 
your own city at so modest a price as 
7" This is the Wooltex 


label. It is found 
only in coats, suits 
and skirts of all 


wool or pure silk 











all fabrics. 
5 Jo 
ce . . . . . 

I Like every other Wooltex suit, this is guaranteed to give two full seasons” 
ker satisfactory service, and the design has the sanction of Mme. Savarie, Paris 

| director of the Wooltex Style Bureau. 
; Wooltex suits, $25 to $55. Wooltex coats, $15 to $45. 
Wooltex skirts, $6 to $20. 
ther 
uote Twenty additional beautiful Wooltex garments selected 7-yr ~ 
from the many spring models are fully described and illus- I he H . Black Com pany 





trated in the Wooltex Book of Spring Fashions. Geta 
copy today. Ask at The Store That Sells Wooltex in : a 
your own city, or write us for the Style Book No. 104. Paris Cleveland 


Designers and Makers 


See this lovely suit in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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UP” 


COUPON 
Buffalo Specialty Company ag 
11 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo. N.Y. te 


Please send me free,and without further 


Street and No. — 


City and State . _ 











=~ 
obligation on my part, sample bottle of a 
Liquid Veneer. mr 





Name : ee 
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HE song that’s heard around the world is the 

LIQUID VENEER “Cheer Up” song. In 
humble cottages, cozy flats, modern homes, and palatial resi- 
dences, everything is being made and kept cheerful and new by 
untold millions of women who 


Dust Every Day With 


/ KOR 


There’s hardly a thing in the house that LIQUID VENEER will not make 
look like new. Used on an ordinary cheesecloth duster it removes all marks, 
stains, scratches and that unsightly “‘misty’’ appearance from pianos and all ex- 
pensive furniture. It renews the appearance of chairs, tables, cabinets, bureaus, 
picture frames, chandeliers, and all articles having a finish of gilt, silver, enamel 
or lacquer. 


LIQUID VENEER is equally effective on all metal work, silver and plated 


ware — while for restoring the beauty of hardwood floors it 1s unsurpassed. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE : 


LIQUID VENEER does not produce an artificial polish, but removes all the dust and 
dirt, restoring and enhancing the original factory finish —a// in the one simple dusting operation. 
There is nothing like it for reducing the work, worry and expense of housecleaning. There 


is no real substitute for LIQUID VENEER. 


Prove all this for yourself by sending for a free sample bottle today. 
mail the attached ““CHEER UP” Coupon. 
the coupon NOW. 








ie 








Simply fill in and 
Don’t put it off until tomorrow, but send 
You will be glad you did it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
11 Liquid Veneer Building Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dress Your Children In 
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Rompers and Play Suits 


Then let them tumble and roll, run 
and climb to their hearts’ content. 
‘““THE LITTLE ONE”’ Rompers 
and Play Suits will keep your boys 
and girls healthy and happy. They are 
comfortable, yet always look dressy. 


Made in fine quality materials; checked or 
plain; pink or blue; well finished and prettily 
trimmed. Generously cut and strongly reinforced 
where strain and wear come hardest. Hold their 
colors after repeated laundering. All sizes and 
styles for boys and girls. See ‘“*The Little One”’ 
label shown above in every garment. 


At retail in most good stores, 50c and upward. 
If you cannot find them at your dealer’s, 
send us his name and we will mail you our 
Unique Booklet which contains illustrations of 
styles; also how you may be supplied with 
“The Little One’? Rompers and Play Suits. 


Address Dept. B 
Wise Brothers, 64 Leonard St., New York 




















Extension Heel 


For Children Whose Ankles Turn In 


Arch and ankle are supported by the extension 
heel of this Coward Shoe. The correct ana- 
tomical construction eases strain on over-taxed 
muscles and holds foot-structure in natural 
position; strengthens weak ankies and prevents 
‘*flat-foot.” 
For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


UT On 


. # EYEGLASS MOUNTINGS 
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, ” aie Upon Shur-Ons 


iy You must have the genuine if you would 
have complete eyeglasscomfort, convenience 
andlensefficiency. Properly adjusted, Shur- 
4 ons hold the lenses in a correct optical position, 
and will not slip, slide, glance nor fall off. 
/ $3 and $5 without Lenses 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Est. 1864 
ZL Avenue G Rochester, N. ¥. 




















WHAT THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
HAS DONE. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


instincts—although these are to be under- 
stood and rightly dealt with, as no child is 
either a saint or an angel. The important 
thing is to know how this higher self of the 
child is to be called forth, given expression and 
taught to work in unison with its fellows. 

The self-activity of man manifests itself in 
childhood largely through play; in boyhood 
largely through the gaining of skill and infor- 
mation, or, in other words, through prepara- 
tion; and in manhood largely through work, 
which, if heartily entered into and skillfully 
done, becomes as enjoyable as the child’s play, 
because it is fully as free an utterance of the 
higher self as is the play of the child. 


It Awakens the Child’s Interest 


bbe all-important thing throughout life is 
that our work shall be done to the best of our 
ability, and shall thereby express our ideal of 
that kind of work. One can see, therefore, the 
value of awakening the child’s interest and of 
leading him to ‘‘put himself into” whatever 
he undertakes. This he does most ‘easily in 
play, and this is why the kindergarten claims 
that play is the most spiritual activity of the 
child at this period of his growth. 

The kindergarten does not emphasize the 
results of the child’s work, but rather his 
mastering of the process by which the result is 
attained. The fact that this is not always 
done in the kindergarten, and, in consequence, 
that the work sometimes falls into formal and 
arbitrary lines and sometimes degenerates into 
silly and useless manipulation of materials, 
does not invalidate the greatness of the thought 
that the child should from the beginning be 
given materials and opportunities for self- 
expression, in order that his creative power 
may grow and increase. It is because we have 
so stupidly starved and stunted this power of 
originality in most children that there are so 
many commonplace and uninteresting human 
beings. The kindergarten playthings and 
play materials, if rightly used, lead the child 
directly into the creative use of material and 
the understanding of the simple laws which 
govern all right use of material. 


The Most Important Thing it Has Done 


ND now to what, I believe, is the most 
important thing which the kindergarten has 
done. In my early years in the work I saw 
development which it produced in the children 
over whom I had charge. I saw, again and 
again, how in the little community of equals 
the shy child learned self-assertion, the selfish 
child learned to share with others, the timid 
child learned courage, the too self-assertive 
learned self-control, and the untruthful child 
learned accuracy. I saw, also, how the attain- 
ment of success in the many little activities of 
the kindergarten brought strength and courage 
for new effort, and how the community life 
developed service and sympathy; and it 
seemed to me at that time that the great 
thing which had come into the world with the 
kindergarten was this opportunity to let the 
children grow in this happy, natural way. 
But as the years went by, and conditions 
demanded that I should have less work with 
the children and more with the young women 
who were preparing themselves to become 
kindergartners, I was at times overwhelmed 
by the realization that the kindergarten was 
a new call to consecration of womankind to 
the highest element in her nature—nurture. I 
saw girl after girl change from thoughtless, 
vain seekers after pleasure into thoughtful, 
earnest, mother-hearted young women. Then 
I knew why Froebel had called his greatest 
book “‘ Mother Play-Songs,”’ and why he said 
the destiny of nations lay in the hands of women. 


It Leads to a Higher Type of Womanhood 


E KINDERGARTNERS have made many 

blunders of which our critics have not 
failed to tell us. All such mistakes are part 
of the transition stage; they are conditions 
which are changing rapidly for the better, and 
we should sincerely thank our critics who have 
pointed them out to us. But they are minor 
matters when we consider the two great and 
significant things that have come into the 
world through the kindergarten. 

First is the sacred right of every child to un- 
fold and develop his original and creative side. 
This unshackles the marvelous ‘“‘ might-be’s” 
which have lain dormant or chained in so 
many lives in the past, and gives a possibility 
of enrichment to the world, of which as yet we 
but faintly dream. 

The second great truth which has come 
through the lowly door of serving the little 
child is the development and the glory which 
can come to a@ woman through the right 
exercise of that divinest of all gifts, mother- 
hood. I believe, when this great work is 
understood and the element of nurture rightly 
developed in the hearts of our young women, 
we will have a higher type of womanhood, 
which will find so large a field of its own that 
it will not need to intrude upon man’s work 
otherwise than as a comrade and sympathizer. 
When this day comes much of the frivolity, van- 
ity and weakness of woman will have dropped 
off, and her new view of her work, its responsi- 
bilities and its importance, will give to her a 
sincerity,a depth and a dignity that will need 
no argument to prove her to be man’s equal. 

NOTE—An article on the other side of this question— 
““Where the Kindergarten Fails,” by Laura Spencer 
Portor— was published in The Journal for March 1. 
The next article in the series, Bi-Education and Co- 
Education,’? by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Have YOU a Copy of this Catalogue? 


IT IS FREE 


HE Largest 

Fashion Cata- 
logue issued in 
New York City, 
containing over 
2,000 illustrations 
and descriptions of 
Broadway’s latest 
Spring styles in la- 
dies’, misses’, chil- 
dren’s, infants’, 
men’s and boys’ 
wearing apparel. 
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ABOUT SIZES 
IMPORTANT—These dresses 


come in two proportions — to fit 
women of regular build —32 to 
44 bust, skirt length 42 inches 
with a three-inch basted hem, so 
that correct length of skirt can be 
easily obtained by customer when dress 
is tried on at home, also for small women, 
32 to 38 bust, skirt length 40 inches 
with three-inch basted hem. 


No. 35L20. Ladies’ Washable Dress in most charming 
style, made from a splendid quality of washable Ging- 
ham in a pretty striped effect of black and white, blue 
and white, tan and white or lavender and white, de- 
signed so as to give a stylish bias effect to the entire 
dress. The top of the Peasant style blouse is made 
entirely of Swiss eyelet embroidery, which also forins 
the chic short sleeves. The sleeves are finished with 
cuffs of gingham daintily piped. Dress is made with 
Dutchstyle of neck and alittle flat stitched collar effect- 
ively arranged at the neck is piped to match color of 
stripe. The dress is also effectively piped at the join- 
ing of the embroidery insertion and the gingham itself. 
Waist is trimmed with plain linene-covered buttons 
and a dainty Venise lace jabot goes with each dress. 
Dress is designed with a slightly raised waist line and 
the skirt is joined to the waist by piping. Bottom of 
skirt finished in overskirt effect with a deep piped 
bias fold of self material which simulates overskirt. 


Flounce at bottom is of plain color to 
mete ahvieg, PMG 3 6 + « «exe * 0 $3.98 


Write 
today for a copy 
of 
our Free Catalogue 






















BELLAS HESS@.Co 


BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 
NEW YORK CITY AY 


| 
| 
| 





BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. We 


NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


Write for it TODAY 
E Pay all mail 


or express 
charges to your 
town, no matter 
where you live, on 
anything you order 
from us. 


\ JE Send ever 
garment wit 
our guarantee of 


perfect satisfaction 
or money back. 













No.35L21. This handsome Washable Summer Gown is 
made from imported washable Marquisette, that stun- 
ning new washable material so much in vogue this 
season, resembling in appearance an imported voile 
but with the additional advantage of being as washable 
as the finest linen. The entire gown richly embroid- 
ered in black and white, an extremely stunning effect 
obtained by this rich heavy embroidery both upon the 
Peasant style of waist and the skirt. The embroidery 
designs the back of garment exactly the same as the 
front. Black and white is always most effective and 
will be much in evidence this season. The cuffs of the 
short kimono sleeves turn back with deep Peau de cygne 
trimming, while the neck and the slightly raised waist 
line are piped to match. The skirt is laid in dainty 
plaits for a short distance below the waist line to give 
that charming desirable close fit about the hips and 
correct hang tothe skirt. It would be impossible to find 


a nore striking andstunningcostumethan 

this beautiful marquisette gown. Price $12.48 
No.35L22. Same dress in white wa all white em- 

broidery, white piping, and white Peau 

de cygne Cate, Dee. « «ee Se $12.48 
No. 6 L400. Stunning “‘Gainsborough”’ Hat, as shown on 

figure, of hemp braid, trimmed with three handsome 

curled ostrich feathers, soft folds of fine satin messa- 

line and buckle. All black or black with 9 98 

white ostrich feathers. Price. . ° 





We have 
O no branch houses. 


employ no agents. 
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$1.00 
Profit is enough for 
Bishop Furniture 

Company 


on this beautiful ‘‘Colonial’’ Dining Table. Giv- 
ing our customers the best in quality at the lowest 
prices has brought us a world-wide patronage. 
We ship this Table Direct, On Approval, freight 
paid (see below), returnable at our 

expense and money refunded if you $16 50 
do not find it worth double our price of ~ 
Made in Quartered Oak, finished in your choice 
of Golden, Early English or Fumed shades. Seats 
eight when extended and 
four when closed. Fifty 
others shown in our big 
Catalog. 







Just like cut 





Beautiful ‘‘Empire’’ 
Dresser — Your choice 
Genuine Mahogany, 
Golden Quartered Oak 
or pretty Bird’s Eye 
Maple. 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 
Handsome French Mir- 
ror 40 x 18in. 

Special Price $24.50 
Regular value $45.00. You 
save nearly one-half. 


Massive Brass Bed 
to match 
dresser, only $12.75 
4 (Worth double our price.) 
Our Free Booklet ‘‘B”’ 
quotes Bed-Room Suites at 


$28.50 and upward. Write 
for it today. 





Just like cut 











gotten oe Mission 
uffet costs 
youonly. . $16.75 
It belongs to our famous 
Dining Set consisting 
of Extension Table, Six 
Chairs, China Cabinet 
and Buffet. 


ete Set $39.50 


We ship it On Approval, 
freight prepaid (see below), returnable at our 
expense and money refunded if not found worth 
double our price. 

We ship anywhere ‘‘On Approval,’’ allowing 
furniture in your home five days, to be returned 
at our expense and your money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 


We prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Tennessee Line, allowing freight that far toward 
points beyond. 

Send 25 cents for Bishop’s Book of correct Furniture Styles. 
Shows over 1000 designs. Tells you how to save one-third in 
= DIRECT. This book cost $1.50 to publish. Write 
today. Many people journey here from distant cities to purchase 
their furniture, and we try to make it just as easy to get good 
furniture at the right price for the buyer who cannot make the 
trip. We crate our furniture securely and guarantee safe delivery. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Reference: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


Just like cut 








ff Style 705. Modified Mission Design 


IVERS & POND 
PIANO 


XTREME simplicity and dignity of 
line distinguish the beautiful piano 
pictured above. The artist who designed 
it drew his motif from the styles now 
most in favor—the ‘‘ Mission’’ and the 
‘“‘Colonial.”’ In weathered oak, it has the 
rugged spirit of the former; in polishedma- 
hogany the refined elegance of the latter. 
Write for our catalogue picturing this 
unique style and other delightful Up- 
rights and Grands. 
Leading piano-dealers 
How to Buy. everywhere sell IVERS & 
Ponp Pianos. If none represents us in your 
vicinity we will quote lowest prices, and prac- 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, 
factory and warerooms to your door, though it be 
in the most remote village in the United States. 
We make expert selection and ship on approval, 
the piano to return at our expense for both rail- 
road freights if it fails to please. Attractive easy 
payment plans wherever you may live. 
Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
ee 


(WO Adéress— ats = = —_ 























HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY CHILD? 


A Little Talk as Mother With Mother 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


Y BOY is twelve years old and ought to 

receive some instruction. His father is 

no more, and I know of no man to whom 
I could send him for this teaching. Shall I give 
it to him myself?” 

The boy must be wisely taught, if he is to 
be safeguarded from evil and given ideals of 
personal purity. The responsibility is yours, 
as his mother; do not look upon it as a burden, 
but rather as a sacred privilege. Talk to him 
in some such way as follows: 

‘““My son, you are now about to enter your 
teens—one of the most important periods of 
your life. I want to tell you something of what 
it all means, that you may know how to meet 
the various experiences that are coming to you. 

“You look forward to the time when you 
will be a man, with a man’s strength and a 
man’s opportunities for doing great things for 
the world. So you will be glad to know that 
the work of preparing you for a man’s greatest 
responsibility is about to begin in you. 

“What is man’s greatest responsibility? 
Have you ever thought about it? Probably 
not—but can you think of any greater respon- 
sibility than bringing another human being 
into the world? It seems to me that nothing 
a man can do with material things can ever 
quite equal the greatness of his opportunities as 
afather. You will not only call a human being 
into existence, but you will also determine in 
a large measure what shall be his physical, men- 
tal and moral possibilities. Not only that; he 
will, too, in all probability, have children in his 
turn, and those children will have children— 
until, in time, there will be a multitude of 
human beings owing their existence to you. 
When Napoleon’s great soldier, Marshal Ney, 
was taunted with the fact that he and his asso- 
ciates had no noble ancestry behind them he 
replied, ‘ We are ancestors.’ That is a thought 
which all boys and girls should have in their 
minds. And it is the work of fitting you to be 
an ancestor which is about to begin in you. 


TE part of you which has laid dormant 
in your body up to this time will soon 
begin to develop. You must learn how to pro- 
tect these new powers, not alone for your own 
sake but even more for the sake of your possi- 
ble descendants. 

“The development of this part of your body 
is only a part of the great change that is taking 
place. In reality every particle of your body 
is affected at this time, but you will be able to 
perceive only a few changes. You will notice 
that you are growing taller, that hair is appear- 
ing on your body, and that your voice is chang- 
ing in quality. You may not beas strong for a 
while as you have been; you may find yourself 
feeling very strange and awkward. 

“There will be new mental and emotional 
experiences; greater possibilities for both good 
and evil will be awakening in your nature. It 
will be your work to crush out the evil and de- 
velop the good. Do not be afraid to come to 
me with any questions that you may want to 
ask about these experiences, for that is what 
I am here for, to be a help to you in all times of 
difficulty and temptation. 

“You will readily understand that powers 
fraught with such tremendous consequences to 
other human beings could not have been given 
you for your own selfish gratification. They 
are to be sacredly guarded from all possible 
harm for the sake of future generations. 

“To use them contrary to God’s law will 
bring its own punishment. Two of the most 
fearful diseases known to mankind have come 
as a result of the misuse of these powers. If 
the punishment fell only upon the transgress- 
ors of the law of morality it would not be so 
bad. But the innocent must help to bear the 
burden of the guilty. If a man has acquired 
one of these diseases through his own wrong- 
doing he may directly affect his mother or 
sister, for these diseases may be transmitted 
through the use of the same drinking-cup, the 
same towel, through a kiss, and in other similar 
ways. Most frequently, however, it is the 
innocent wife who suffers, and then the chil- 
dren in their turn suffer. Think how a man 
must feel to see his wife an invalid—for life 
it may be—and his children deprived of their 
rightful inheritance of bodily vigor because of 
his selfish wrongdoing in his youth! Would 
not any man worthy of the name do all in his 
power to prevent such a terrible disaster? 


““IN ORDER that these powers may be pro- 

tected the thoughts must bekept pure. For 
this reason it is wisest never to allow your asso- 
ciates to talk with you about these things. 
They may try to fill your mind with their mis- 
information and evil suggestions. You should 
be as unwilling to have the clear crystal of your 
mind thus sullied as you would be to have your 
drinking water contaminated. 

‘““Remember that now in your youth you 
are laying the foundation for a happy, success- 
ful, glorious maturity. In the days to come, 
when in the full strength of your manhood you 
find your happiness in a home, a loving wife, 
and happy, healthy children, you will feel the 
deepést gratitude for the self-control you have 
exercised in your youth. 

“T know that I have not given you all the 
information you need, but you can always feel 
free to come to me with whatever questions 
are in your mind, and I will do my best to find 
the right answers to them.” 

With such an introductory talk the mother 
will put herself in touch with the awakening 
spirit of her boy, and will establish such confi- 
dential relations as will make it possible for her 
to lead him into aright understanding of him- 
self and of ‘his relation to the race. 





a lavitations, Announcements, etc. 

e Ing 100 in Script, $2.25. 100 Hand 
Engraved, $5.50 (2 sets envelopes 

ved Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 


foreach). 100 En 
BE. EDWARD HARVEY @ CO., 3131 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 








NOTE—Mrs. Chapman will be glad to answer ques- 
tions by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to 
her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Take the pail,— 
It?s made of genuine 
Virginia White Cedar, 
the only wood that 
lasts. It outwears 
three ordinary pine 
pails. 

Notice that the frame, 
lock and catchesare of 

stamped steel, — 
which is not brittle - 


2S en eee. rn oa 


iron. 


beaters, 


serts. 
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nor easily broken like cast- 


And the special diamond- 
shaped, perforated triple 


They’re the secret of 


smooth evenly- 
frozen des- 


akers of Majesticwashers Richmond,Virginia 


Of course you want a 
freezer that will make 
velvety cream and desserts, and,— 
Make them quickly. 

But more than that, you want it to do these things 
year in, year out,—always ready, without fuss or 
bother, nothing to get out of order or break. There 
is just one freezer that combines all of these things, —-THE 


BALL 1 KEL FRAME FREEZER 


Be “ONLY Wood 


yay pe tater: > % 
de), LASTS!> 
7: 


pe 
> \ 







delicious 


Another exclu- 


al : ; 
wade sive feature isthe 
thee LONG, narrow 


brands 


model can, with 
its great ice- 
contact sur- 
face— 


It quickens the 
freezing fully 
one-third! 


Heavily coated 
with pure block tin, simple and easy to 
keep clean, without crevices or cracks 
in which cream could lodge and sour. 
The Snow Ball Steel Frame Freezer 
Can is absolutely sanitary. 

Insist upon the Snow Ball Steel 

Frame at your dealer’s. He can 
showit to you,— or get 
it quickly. It costs 
no more to you, 
there is the same 
profit for him. 


“Steel Frame” 
Freexer 
“© Double- Quick” 
Steel Frame 
Freexer 
“Frost King” 
Steel Frame 
Freexer 















The 
Triple 
Aerating 
Beater 
with 
perforated 


spoons. 


orks “* 










To be healthy and 
vigorous, children ; 
need the freedom S 
of movement promoted by the 


[RUBBER BUTTON] 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


It is desirable because it is right in 
every way. 
Keeps the stockings neat and unwrinkled. 
Easily managed by small fingers. 
Sample Pair, Children’s size 
(state age) 16 cts. postpaid 


Look for the Afoulded Rubber Button and 
**Velvet Grip’’ stamped on the loop. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, U.S. A. 















Willow Plumes 


Direct from the manufacturer 

\, at one half regular price. 
Made in our own fac- 
tories and sold direct 
to you. You save the 
wholesale and retail profit. 
. WILLOW PLUMES. Glossy male stock, 
long, lustrous flues, extra wide, double knotted, 
hand tied, as illustrated; 18 in. long, $5.95; 19 

in. $7.50; 20in. $9.00; 23in. $12.00. 

Se FRENCH PLUMES-— Prime stock, broad flues, French 
curled; 1744in. $1.85; 20 in., extra quality, $4.50. 
Colors, black or white, or any shade to match your suit. 
Money promptly refunded if goods not satisfactory. Ex- 
pressage prepaid. On receipt of 25 cents for expressage, we 
will send any plume C. O. D. on approval, with privilege of 
examination. Ifnotsatisfactory, return to us, and we will return 
your 25c. Also lower and higher priced plumes. Old feathers 
repaired and willowed. Write today for complete catalog. 


National Ostrich Feather Co.,813 Broadway, New York 































“3-in-One” bright- 
ens everything about 
|, home or office; injures 

nothing, not even soiling 
2 hands. “3-in-One” is the 
only CLEAN HOUSE OIL 
Oils bicycles and sewing machines. 
Good bottle and book /ree. 
Write quick. 8-in-One 
Oil Co., 41 B’way 
New York 

























| exe) came, 


MENNENS 


to preserve your 
Complexion 














Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby’s 
dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 
Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 

CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
mums Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
Look for it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price. 
EE: For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
= made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-1, BOSTON, MASS. 


Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. 

















The Children’s Style Book 


My Summer Catalog illustrating the beautiful 
new Paris and New York Styles in Children’s 
clothing from birth to 14 years mailed you 
upon receipt of your request. Let me 
save you much Worry, valuable Time, and 
many Dollars by writing today. My goods 
are delivered free to your home. Your 
money cheerfully refunded for any reason. 
Send $1.00 bill or money order for this 
Nainsook Dress with beautiful imported 
hand embroidered yoke; neck and sleeves 
lace trimmed, on fine, soft material in 
slip or dress for 6 mo. to 3 yrs. (Give 
Age), delivered until May Ist. My outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full direc- 
tions, materials, etc. only 25c. Write now. 


Mrs. Ella James, 101 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee 


Why They Need Oats || oeeina 


ROBABLY you 
know that Mrs. 
Rorer, the great 
cooking expert, 
some time ago per- 
fected and served her 
friends a blended 
coffee which they 
declare to have the 
rich, creamy tang of 
perfection. 











The Growing 
Child 


Because oats contain more digest- 
ible protein—the builder of bodies— 
than any other grain that grows. 





hings 
= Ad A canvass shows that seven-eighths 
Phere 4 ’ y of the homes which breed our highest 
-THE AS \ types regularly serve oatmeal. But, 
4 j of the homes which breed the wan and 

4 a incapable, not one in twelve serves 

f te oats. 

This gum certainly makes 
exclu- you feel good inside; cools off It’s true. Mrs. Rorer finally has con- 
eisthe your mouth and throat; takes Th S t d te sented to have her blend marketed, and 
\rrow away your thirst like an ice- e uaqen has given us the sole right to roast this 
1, with cream soda. Because oats contain more organic blend and to sell it in the exclusive 
| ice. phvethirei—the main: brain. constit- Sanitary Triple-sealed, non-aroma-leak 


( r Package, the only container in existence 
sur- olgan’s uent—than any other grain. Also a", y 


that does not allow the coffee aroma to 
more lecithin—the builder of nerves. 


leak out. 
ns the Mint or Violet Four-fifths of all college students 


It is because of this absolutely perfect con- 
fully e come from oatmeal homes. Nine- 
i! [ps tenths now eat oatmeal. In one uni- 





But, did you know that now you can 
have this wonderful, full-flavored, rich 
coffee, at your own breakfast table? 








tainer that Mrs. Rorer feels certain her coffee 
will reach you with all its original richness and 
is willing to permit the sale all over the country. 


























coated 4 " versity, 48 out of 50 of the leading Get a package today. The witching secret 
easy to ‘* The Gum that’s Round professors regularly eat oatmeal. of superb coffee, which is the yearning and 
cracks ‘ despair of practically all your friends, is what 
Dewy are refreshing as a breeze off we offer you. 
. ‘ the country side, laden with ee 
— the spiciness of mint leaves Mrs. Rorer’ s Coffee “a oRORER 
or the aroma of fresh violets. ° 30c at all dealers Bh Renn 
e Brain Workers None Genuine without this Signature. N 
Ten Chips 5c. / 2. 
own 3 
In a handy metal box Because no other cereal so well sup- °O — ott S corte 
Ball Player's picture in every box plies what working brains consume. We have authorized your grocer to return ee 
> N . ° h P r ‘ h h te your money if our coffee is not equal to the cs 
If they're not sold one 1s so rich in Organic phosphorus, best you ever tasted, at any price. 
near you, send us 10 +o 0 rebcts Coffee is also a splendid dessert flavor. You'll 
Phe cents in stamps for a ean Se Aaeeee eoe ee enjoy Mrs. Rorer’s free booklet —27 recipes. 
“s o tll tx fd ook show that four-fifths of them regu- We gladly will mail you one free. Send us 
Saar COLGAN larly eat oatmeal. Seven-eighths of the the coupon below. 
with GUM CO., Inc homes of the most successful are found Ciumax Corree anp Baxinc Powper Co. 
‘orated eee 
vine cate to be oatmeal homes. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Ky. Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
care of Climax Coffee and Baking Powder Co. 
41 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
x Please send me free book of Mrs. Rorer’s recipes. 
STYLE and EASE dunn M le Work Name. 2 
8 uscle Workers “om 


My Grocer’s Name 
My Grocer’s Address — 
Does he sell Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee 2, 


MA i E RNI i i Because scientists say that oats sup- 


You who are prospective mothers: ply endurance beyond any other grain. 
Krowthat the H.& W. 
(Marmo) Maternity 
Corset Waist gives 
a trim and stylish 
figure— without the 
slightest endanger- 
ment to the well- 
being of either 
mother or child— 
throughout the 
entire wearing 
period. 

Scientifically 
designed to give 
support wherever 
needed, it is soft 
and pliable with 
lacings on either 
side, adjustable to 
the comfort of the 
wearer. And thus, 
also, it holds the figure 
stylishly and naturally 
after confinement. 4) an. 
steels removable. i oan 

Particularly desirable in eon alescence or after 
surgical operations. In fact whenever stays are 
desirable but corsets are too unyielding this Waist 
is unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines. 
Made with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 at all dealers— 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price 























By scientific advice, a concern which 
AsW employs 2,000 woodcutters in Maine 
has given first place to oatmeal. These 
workers, whose energy and endurance 
are taxed to the utmost, start the day 
on oats alone. 








The Potter - Baby Clothes 
Y Free Mail-Order Catalogue illustrates, describes 
and gives the cost of everything the baby wears from 
birth to three years old. It gives full directions for measur- 
ing and ordering, and contains sensible suggestions as to 
baby’s needs in care and clothing. 


I Prepay All Charges 
bt Riss d should anything, for any reason, prove unsatisfactory, 
The Ambitious spn te pee vee or money refunded. I deliver the latest 


styles in infants’ garments right to your door with less trouble 
With and at lower cost than can be obtained elsewhere or other- 
1 


Because ae supply energy. wise. Write today for my catalogue. 
people, as with horses, they are an Mrs. Mary Potter, 522 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
amazing source of vim and vitality 


Nature has lavished on oats all her A WOMAN FLORIST 
best energy-givers. A diet of oats, if Hardy Everblooming £25. 



























College Girl 
No. 3 
$1.50 


he st heir ee, root. 


continued a month, often multiplies a Roses *£ LL WILL BLOOM 
person’s activity. 





Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition. 































































GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de France, Dazzling Crimson 
Blumenschmidt, Yellow and Pink 
Etoile de Lyon, Golden Yellow 
RIG Bessie Brown, Delicate Blush 
Hl White Bougere, Snow Wh. 
4 i Mamie, Grandest Pink mile \ 
= | W W SPECIAL BARGAINS See 
sf Easily y e 6 ag peg @ 
i i owe all colors, 25 
nic wil arnt The Utmost in Oatmeal « Elem ail colors, 25. 
j anthemums, 25c. 
seg Ee e e Le me 6 Beautiful Coleus,. ° 
n inside Growing Girls’ Figures Moulded Th ari ar . 3 Grand Orchid Cannas, | 
oods, we Properly e oats in Qua oad ats are selecte Regular size 8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 
“ onenttiboomenlls by 62 siftings. We get from each Breen soy ne Sopa 
mg Mothers: When you corset your girls in bushel but ten pounds of these rich, package 10c 10 Superb Pansy Plants, ; 
MASS women’s corsets you risk ruining both their health : eee eae 15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 28. 
w . ond See figures. plump grains. Satie us n Any Five Collections for One Dollar. Post-Pald. Guarantee 
_ it grow ing irls, Nature needs support, not fia 7 . * 3 amuy size pack- satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
opposition. And this is precisely what is given When these selected grains are pre- age, for smaller cities MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 
earn by either of the two famous H. & W. Corset pared by our process they form the and country trade, . 
k ; Waists—the ‘‘Sheathlyne”’ or the ‘‘ College Girl.” finest oat food in existence. It has 25e. $ 95 WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
00 Perfect ease, comfort and graceful poise result : : - 2) 2a The prices noted é Send No Money 
bossstifal 4 to the wearers. PF ams venom rea and bust are sup- come to be the choice of the millions. do not apply in i Write ba for a ieee 
hildren’s ‘ rted, the shoulders straightened, and the youth- : ‘ ; ié-inch beautifully curio 
ee ful figure gradually and healthfully trained toward The cost, despite the quality, is but the extreme West ripe pec it pen faa fe 
ime, and q the requirements of fashionable womanhood. one-half cent per dish. or South. a big bargain remit $1.95, or 
ly goods The ‘Sheathly ne” is cut high for tall girls. sell 5 feathers and get your 
Your The “College Girl” is cut low for the petite girl own Free. Enclose6c postage. 
d i oe or for athletics, For all ages from 7 to 17. 8 pecial Bargains in Willow 
i ie o refu - 
imported At Department Stores—or sent prepaid on receipt of price a uaker ats Com an lected stock, and at one-third 
d sleeves ; Look for the the regular price. 17 inch, $5.00. 
‘ in ne H. & Ww. Co., Newark, N. J. Quaker trade-mark 19 inch, h, $7.50 . 21 1 inch, $10. Be 
pe cause Of this iow price Cc mus - 
ae owe H. & W. Waists are made for all s— Women, C H I Cc A G O on every package pany each order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
ie sew. ao ag Ey ep ee, lus new wilow plumes Wee far canionns of hgh ade esters 
mse, N.Y. = tute. . on ag a and hair goods. Anna Ayers, Dept. 291, 21 21 Quincy St.,Chicago 
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One Free copy will be sent 


7) to every reader of this 

N ° % Ds magazine—fillout this 
otice a O% coupon, or, if you 
ty prefer,send your 


name and ad- 


Only a limited ~, ) . 
® ress on 


number are now to be 


had—so wewill put aside rey postal. 
one copy (for a little while) “se, 0 


for each reader of this maga- 
zine. It behooves you to write + 
and write promptly for your copy. nl 


New York’s Leading ~“ 
Fashion Catalogue .vistmner 1911 














NEW YORKS LEADING FASHION 
CATALOGUE 


& 








Write To-Day for FREE Copy 


This 168-Page Book faithfully and beautifully illustrates 
and fully describes everything to wear in Women’s 


Tailored Suits . - $8.50 to $35.00 


Dresses. . ... . 3.98 to 25.00 
Separate Skirts. . . 1.98 to 15.00 
Wee +s 6 6 « 6 -95 to 7.50 
Hate. «© s+ 2 « s « SSB 12:00 


also Jewelry, Gloves, Hosiery, Shoes, Hair Goods, etc., as 
well as every article needed for the wardrobes of Misses, 
Girls, Boys and Infants. 


AT MONEY SAVING PRICES 


The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise. Money Refunded if 
Not Satisfactory. We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 








[+ receive full value for your money you cannot afford to 
| be without a copy of New York's Leading Fashion Book 
and Shopping Guide. It is FREE. Write TO-DAY. 
en an a 

















SIXTH SONS TUM NEW YORK. | 


FOUNDED 1865 








We'll guarantee the 
polished top of 
your dining table. 


The Peerless Asbestos Table 

Mat is not an experiment, but a 
"=> proved success. It will protect 

the top of your table from in- 
jury by hot dishes or 
spilled liquids. It 
>» is the most per- 
fect protection 
you can have. We 
guarantee it. 


PEERLESS 


Asbestos 
Table Mat 


Be sure you get the genuine Peerless Mat— if 
while using it, your table top is damaged we will 
pay the cost of having it refinished. No other 
kind of mat will give you such protection or such 
a guarantee. 



















The Peerless is made of heavy asbestos boards 
in sizes to fit any table. It is hinged so it may be 
folded and put in a drawer when not in use. Extra 
leaves are supplied to fill outasthetableis extended. 

The flannel coverings which give the silence 
and softness to the table are easily removed when 
they require washing. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Peerless 
Asbestos Table Mat—don’t be satisfied with 
any but the genuine guaranteed Peer- ope 
less— you can tell it by this trademark. 





If your dealer cannot supply you write 
to us for nearest dealer’s address and our 
booklet “To the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
215-219 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 
L—————————E_EEe 


> | ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don't buy a fence 
HPitit until you get our Free Catalogue 


and Special Prices. 
Stiteereneniiia We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8St., Kokomo, Ind. 


e 
Bee Keeping for Women 
Many women are successful Bee Keepers. Why not 
you? Find out by reading “Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
— 6 months trial subscription 25c. k on Bees and 
supply catalog free. THE A. |. ROOT 00., Bex 98, Medina, Ohie 



































THE PRICE A WOMAN 
PAYS FOR ALCOHOL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


was laid in the nursing stage of some baby 
who imbibed alcohol from his mother’s breast. 
Breast-fed infants, for example, who are nursed 
by alcohol-taking mothers often have convul- 
sions and are very restless and irritable—all 
of which nervous symptoms subside when the 
mother is induced to drink freely of milk, and 
to abstain from alcohol. 

It has been found and proved that alcohol 
is present in the milk of the mother when she 
has taken that article in excess; the child then 
absolutely receives alcohol as part of his diet, 
with the worst effect upon his organs; for 
alcohol has a greater effect upon cells in pro- 
portion to their immaturity. The milk of the 
alcoholic mother not only contains alcohol, 
but it is otherwise unsuitable for the infant’s 
nourishment. It does not contain the proper 
proportions of proteid, sugar, fat, etc., and it 
is, therefore, not suited for the building up of 
a healthy body. 


It Can be Had at No Bargain Price 


[i very lowest toll that alcohol exacts 
from a woman is some measure of impair- 
ment of her personal beauty, some measure of 
impaired health, at least the danger—if not 
the certainty—of nervous breakdown with its 
resultant mental perversions and moral blunt- 
ing, and the virtual certainty of lessening the 
vitality of the coming generation. The highest 
toll it exacts is upon her unborn child or the 
child at her breast. Only the hazardous 
personal test can decide in any given case how 
far the individual will be carried along this 
precipitous road. 

In other words, the exact price which any 
individual woman must pay for alcohol can- 
not be determined in advance. It will be 
greater or less, according to the inherent sta- 
bility or susceptibility of the woman herself. 
But I think most women will agree with me 
that even the lowest price, as weighed against 
any momentary pleasures that alcohol may 
give, is high—nay, is utterly extortionate. 

Most women do not like to purchase any- 
thing unless they feel that they are getting 
a “‘bargain.”’ There is no bargain price for 
alcohol. The drug is sold always at a pre- 
mium that, to any sensible woman, must seem 
prohibitive. 





HER LETTERS TO ANN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


marriage doesn’t threaten your career. You 
can even run in an occasional baby between 
seasons. My mother was married too young 
and to a poor man who didn’t care for music; 
that was why her lovely voice had to reach the 
world through me. I shall do better. It is all 
going to be very pleasant. And I shall have 
an American appearance this coming winter 
if I make a success tomorrow night. I sup- 
pose I ought to be nervous. A singer told me 
that the way she staved off stage-fright was by 
saying, like Alice, ‘‘They’re only a pack of 
cards!’’ But I couldn’t sing half so well to a 
pack of cards. I want living men and women. 
Ah, I wish tomorrow night would come! 
Much love. I will write you the day after. 
JANE. 


Re: Ann, how shall I tell you? Not about 
the concert, though that was glorious. I 
am sending you the papers and I will tell you 
the rest when I come. Everything is all 
right—America, voice, career, the Kaiser— 
oh, I can’t stop for that now! 

Listen, Ann. I came out for my last song. 
And by that time they were shouting at the 
very sight of me and then dropping to a hush 
that touched me to the bottom of my soul. 
The song was Wagner’s “ Traiime,’”’ and some- 
thing made me look straight down into that 
pale mass of faces before I began. Ann, 
Arthur Southard was there—far back on the 
right—and our eyes met as though we could 
have shaken hands. For an instant I went 
blind and faint. Then the singer in me cleared 
the woman aside. ‘See if this is not better,’ 
it saidtohim. ‘I have tried to make my voice 
good enough even for you. That is what I 
have worked for. Now listen.” SoI sang the 
‘“Traiime’’—lovely, longing thing—with every 
fiber of my being, and my eyes never left his. 
He saw, of course, and white as all the faces 
of an audience look his grew whiter, but he 
did not flinch nor drop his eyes. He was the 
only silent person in the house when I had 
finished; but this time I understood. 

He was waiting for me outside, of course. 
Oh, Ann, how blind I was! It was the beauty 
of my voice, the greatness of its future, that 
had crushed him down and sent him away 
from me. 

“T was afraid that you might come to care 
for me,” he said (the darling simplicity of a 
man! There he was, you see, ill, his career 
interrupted, the future uncertain), ‘‘and with 
such a voice you had to live for it, you had no 
right to take on other cares, to let anything else 
into your life.” And so—fine, wise, unselfish 
soul—he ran away, “lest I should come to 
care.”’ Oh, I have laughed and cried over that! 

And perhaps it was best after all. For he is 
well again, with a growing profession, and I 
am a great singer, and our life is all ready for 
us. And, my dear, the joy is pouring out of 
the student lamp in a golden circle, shining up 
the walls of this gaunt old room, flooding 
about me as it used to when he was only a 
smiling acquaintance on the stairs. The joy 
of what? Ah, to think that I didn’t know! 

JANE. 
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Let Us Send You 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you a switch or 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalog without 
a cent in advance. Our im- 
mense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables 
us to quote surprisingly low 
prices. Goods listed below 
are extra short stem, made of 
splendid quality, selected 
human hair, and to matchany ~ 
ordinary shade. 

1% oz., 18 in. Switch, $1.00 
2 oz., 20 in. Switch 1.35 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch 









Natural Wavy .. 
Coronet Braid, 3% oz. 
selected wa’ hair 5.95 
Duchess Curls, first 

quality curly 
200 other sizes and 
grades of Switches 
50c to $50.00 


| 
Pompadour, Natural Triple Wavy Set, 24 in. 2% oz., 


selected wavy hair. Price $5.75 
Illustration shows very popular 
back dressing with this piece. 
Front piece (half transformation) 
if needed, first quality, $5.75 


ee) t6% ee 
Wigs, Ladies’ and 

Men’s .. . $5 to $50 

Send long sample of your 
hair and describe article. you 
want. We will send prepaid on approval, wire sealed. If you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, break the seal, and 
remit the price. If not, return to us seal unbroken. Rare, pecul- 
iar and gray shades are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 
Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
Shows all the latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIRDRESSING 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 

structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 

illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 14, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


PECKHAM’S Make 
(Willow Ostrich i, 


From Your 
Old 


Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 





Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
and froin them we will make a magnificeat Wil- 
low Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color; 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 








Central National Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 
\ and Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. ] 
Peckham’s, 620 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


E DIN INVITATIONS 


100for$3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 













5 SY isi Cards,50c. Write for samples. 
THE EST. OK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, 











Famous as 
the Perfect 
Maternity ner 
i ‘atentec 
Skirt Dee Dec. 22nd, 
1909 


The “NATIONAL” Maternity Skirt makes pos- 
sible outdoor exercise, fresh air, sunshine and 


health for the prospective mother. It does away 
with the stay-at-home, the gloom and depression 
of the maternity period when brightness and 
cheerfulness are so essential. 

It avoids all compression and tightness and dis- 
comfort, all dangers of the ordinary skirt. It 
always gives a neat appearance, is very simple 
in its adjustment, and each is a ‘* NATIONAL” 
skirt, America’s Standard for Style, Grace and 
Becomingness. 


Prices $5.98 to $10. Eaitu. 


Booklet No. 22 and Samples Free 
Every prospective mother should know of this wonderful 
garment, famous as the perfect maternity skirt. It is the 
one first essential, the first necessary preparation for the 
maternity period. 
We guarantee you entire satisfaction or we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. Write 
today for the Booklet, sent free in a plain envelope. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 221 W. 25th St., New York 











“Yipsi’ Silent HouseShoes 


Warm, comfortable and very durable, being made of Genuine 
Buckskin, hand-sewed, handsomely decorated. Not a novelty 
but a real, practical moccasin. 

Men’s gf a Ladies’ $70 Boys’ 315 
(5% to 10) == (2% to 7) = (2%to5) A— 
Your dealer can get these ‘‘Yipsi’® Indian Shoes or we will 
mail at these prices. Trade Mark 









On Every Shoe 


No. 
800 
Order 
by number | 
and size, or write 
today for catalog. 
Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co., 450 Cross 8t., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
DEALERS—Write for our terms on these fast sellers. 











MAKE BIG 


Moving Picture Machines ¥o'N £ ¥ 


, A wonderful opportunity to make 

\ big money entertaining the public. 
Large profits, showing in churches, 
school houses, lodges, theatres, etc. 
We. show. you how to conduct the 
business, furnishing complete out- 
fit. No experience whatever is 














necessary. If you want to make 
$15.00 to $150.00 a night write 
fy today and learn how. Cai 
Free. Distributors of 


Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 
ting Co., 225 Dearborn 8St., Dept. 211, Chicago 
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Necco Sweets Will Do 
the Children Good 


If careful mothers could once 
see the scrupulous regard for 
everything sanitary which pre- 
vails in the great airy, sun-lit 
factory (greatest in the world) 
of the New England Confec- 
tionery Company they would 











never deny their children 


Necco 
SWEETS 


Necco Sweets is not the name of 
one confection. Rather, it is the 
name for a brand or : 
line of more than 500 ; 
distinct varieties of = 
thefinestconfection- ¢@ Necco } 
ery possibleto manu- YQEeaeeaa7 J 















facture. Even the 
simpler kinds that 
children buy with pocket pennies 
are most wholesome and delicious. 


Let the Necco Seal be your guide in buy- 
ing confectionery — thus assuring your- 
self of getting the best. 












New England Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 



















entitled, 


many beautiful illustrations of Americar and 
European hat-models with suggestions how they 
may be copied, also shows a tabulated list of cost 
for shape, plumes and accessories. Write for 


it_to-day. 
DROOPING: WILLOW PLUMES 
Extra Special, 19 inches long . . $5.95 


Lame and wider ones $1.00 extra 

to 24 i ies, doubl: hand- 

knotted, 16 to 17 inches wide . 912.75 
; We are the world’s largest producers of 
_ OSTRICH PLUMES, selling direct’ 

French Plumes Guaranteed 

| Wo I7inches . . $4.75 

‘| 18 to 19 in. extra quality $8.75 
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Madam, It Can’t Be Done 


No matter how skillful one is as a cook, one 
cannot make beans digestible in a home oven. 
It simply can’t be done. 











Some housewives say they prefer home-baked beans. Perhaps 


pride in one’s skill has to do with it. 

Men almost universally prefer Van Camp’s. 

But the real question isn’t of pride, taste or convenience. It’s 
a question of simple digestion. Beans can’t be made digestible 
in any home oven. They will invariably, when eaten, ferment and 
form gas. 

Think how little it matters how good a food is if digestion is 
hard or impossible. 





The center of the baking dish rarely gets heated above 100 
degrees. That’s not half enough heat for beans. 


The top beans may be crisped, but not the beans farther down. 
Their granules remain unbroken, so the digestive juices cannot act. 


Beans should be baked at 245 degrees. They should be baked 
in small parcels so the full heat goes through. They should be 
baked in live steam so the fierce heat won’t crisp the beans or 
burst them. 

That’s how Van Camp’s are baked. 


That’s why they are nut-like, mealy and whole. And that’s 
why they digest without trouble. 





This wholesale baking is naturally cheaper than home baking 
if one figures fuel. 

The beans come to your table with the freshly-baked flavor— 
just as though baked at home. 

Both the pork and tomato sauce are baked with the beans, 
supplying a delicious blend. And the beans are always ready to 
serve ina minute. You can keep a dozen meals on the shelf. 


Those are some of the reasons why a million housewives have 
ceased to bake their own beans, and are using Van Camp’s. 





Beans are a premier food—23 per cent nitrogenous, 84 per 
cent nutriment. Richer than beef in food value—cheaper by 
about two-thirds. They can be served hot or cold in a dozen ways 
which everybody likes. They form a hearty meal by themselves. 


When you get delicious, digestible, convenient beans you will 
come to serve them nearly every day— saving time and work and 
meat bills. 


3 
», Yan@mp's ~- 
National National 


BAKED Dish 


Dish’”’ 
witgwee? DORK. BEANS 


Some housewives buy beans called ‘‘as good as Van Camp’s.’”’ And they 
find them quite different from the beans we describe. But there are no dis- 
appointments with the real Van Camp’s. 

More homes use Van Camp’s than all others together. That would not 
be so if there were others as good. 

We pick out by hand, from the choicest beans grown, just the whitest and 
plumpest beans. We make our tomato sauce from whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes, though it costs us five times what common sauce would cost. And 
we have spent 48 years in learning how to bake beans like these. You will 
never know how good beans can be until you get the real Van Camp’s. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Co. isc: Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Serve Steero Bouillon 
for Luncheon 
Make it right at the table 
without trouble or cooking 
of any kind. Simply drop a 
Steero Cube into a cup and 
add boiling water. 


‘STEERO 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., NewYork 











The usual cold “‘ pick-ups, ’’ 
so often used for luncheon, are 
rounded out into an inviting 
meal by delicious, hot Steero 
Bouillon. 

Steero Cubes impart a rich flavor 


to Soups, Sauces and Gravies. Add 
a Cube or two just before serving. 


Send for Free Samples 





and try Steero Cubes. Send 35c. for 
a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid, if your 
grocer or druggist cannot supply i 
you. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are 
more economical for household use. 





Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William Street New York 


Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 




















[Soutt AFRICAN PLUMES| 
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i) Willow Plume, 18 in. long, 15 in. wide, $5.50 
“ “ 2 “ “ 18 “ “ 9.50 


| South African Importing Co. 1841 Wabash Avenue 
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SAVE 


Stay-Tyde Willow Plumes | 


Made by our new patent process which pre- 
vents the delicate flues from breaking, controlled 
exclusively by the South African Importing Co. | 
Sold at less than you pay elsewhere for ordinary Willows. ff 


“ “ 23 “ “ 20 “ “ 12.50 

“ “ 25 “ “ 22 “ “ 15.00 

“ “ 28 « “ 94 « “ 19.50 
Magnificent 19-in. French Curl Plume, made of rich, ff 
glossy, best male ostrich stock. Has wide, broad fibres f 


and heavy French head. The grandest plume 
value ever offered. Only eT eS ee ee $5.00 


Our Celebrated Specials 
French Curl Plume, 17 inches long, $1.95 
“ “ “« 18 “ “ 2.28 


S nt Send 25 cents to cover express 
e on approval charges and we will send to your 


express office C.0.D. with privilege of free examination. 
If you find just as described, pay express agent. If not, 
we will return your 25 cents. Or, if you prefer, send full 
purchase price and we will forward by return express all 
charges prepaid, and if not satisfactory we will refund 
your money. We all kk. Complete catalog of 
Willow, French Plumes and Aigrettes, free on request. 








ept. 20, Chicago 





























Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the 
Manufacturers’ prices save you . 


dealers’ profits. We give a binding Mi 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 

you 33 1-3 per cent. You can buy the We Pay 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., re- 
versible, all wool finish, at $8.75, Our 






Freight 


Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value known, $1.85, 


—— — Splendid grade Brussels 
ay wee Rug, 9x12 ft., $11, Famous 
im Invincible Velvets, 9x12 ft., 
$16, Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace 45c per pair and 
up. sageuy Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at Mil! prices. 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 




















- The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1, 1911 
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UNTIL 1 MARRIED 
EUPHEMIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
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BH. “ deciding it to be the brim of a straw hat, which 
a ’ he wore like a halo behind his ears. Evidently 
~ iia. the decoration pleased him as being—he felt— 

i quite out of the common for a sheepdog. 
“Bob!” exclaimed Euphemia. ‘Where did 
you get it?” 
Bob smiled all over his woolly face and 


e e e 
Use Corticelli Silk 
approached us sideways, wagging—not his 


when sewing cot- tail, for he had none—but, as his way was, 


ton dress goo ds the whole hinder part of himself. Undoubt- 
: edly he looked for approval, although a more 
inappropriate headgear I think I never saw 


y 








Spring cotton dress materials 
are made in color combinations 





previously seen only in silks on a dog. Chee onl 
For this reason, you will find But where did he get it? By all appear- 
them hard to inatch except in op onge seen oo pic Song a ec pe 
Corticelli Sewing Silk. it had chanced to take Bob’s fancy, althoug . 
Don’t age ato thread alux- | it might be the extreme of courtesy to call it They never tire of Ralston Breakfast 
. The di i tis @ i ’ M4 : . 
po afew gents while you will BH | cxcnow, and our obvious duty was tofind the | Rood, It’s always satisfying, always enjoyable to them. 
t ‘ A e e e 
a'silktsewn garment wears im. fm | enoueh so that he had not heard the disturb- | Tt supplies the nourishment and bodily warmth so A 
‘atel ‘eeabie. nce, we found him. all events we foun . ° 
See tical Stik ta An strongest & a youngish man sitting bareheaded and absorbed necessary to STOWINE children. cl 
fibre known. Try to break it. § in the music, around whose chair the ground 
It will cut your fingers. was littered with fragments of what had once 
Yet it is elastic. It gives under been a straw hat. Then I played the coward. 


a strain, then springs back, It ‘‘Euphemia,’” I said, ‘‘Bob is your dog. If 
makes a seam wear better. It is 


tk <> Shia % ith 1 I go up to that young man and introduce him 
pont og gree Reka crepes to Bob wearing what is left of his hat there 
and marquisettes that pull at will probably be a row. He can’t be very 


a ; u ‘ re 
the seams. angry with you’”—no male person could 


Corticellé is the world’s best quarrel with Euphemia in her motor bonnet Breakfast Food 
spool silk, Made inthe larg- and veil—‘‘and I will interpose when the ice 

Nest silk thread works in the is brok ” 
) world. It is invariably per- is broken. 
; Sect in manufacture; runs 
smoothly, no rough places. 


A cute Kitten Desk Calendar mailed free. Address: 
CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
























is a good, solid common sense health food, of 
natural wheat color, with all the nutriment of T 
the whole wheat left in. Just the finest, hard 
winter wheat. Cooks quickly. Digests easily. cr 


9253 Euphemia behaved like an angel —and 

looked like one. She led Bob up to the young 

man’s chair and—‘ Excuse me,”’ she said. 
The young man started out of a brown 


fe a. eae pe The most healthful and economical food you in 

jJumpe astily to his feet and went throug : . 

the motion of taking off a hat, which, alas! can give your children. A 15¢ package, when Sc 

was not there. cooked, makes fifty good sized saucers. 
“T am afraid,” Euphemia said, “my du; ar 


has destroyed your hat.” 
The announcement was not one easily 
grasped in its entirety at once, and with an 


Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. fr 


“Where purity is paramount” 





inarticulate stammer the youth turned to look ee PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR af 
. for his headgear on the ground where he had COMPANY. |] contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. Makes 
' ’ 3 ff placed it. As he did so his eyes fell upon ' ey Oe . delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rolls, etc. 
, ; ' a Ss 3, ; f é 4 Bob gazing up at him with happy expectancy Fine for growing children. Easily digested, highly 
a | Lc, and the halo still around his neck. By this nutritious. Ask for the checkerboard sack. 





time the occupants of the neighboring chairs 


ss . J 
had grasped the situation, and the young man Le, 
k did the only thing possible for him to do. “ SSeS SF renee a, GY, 
CW y e oOo He sat down and rocked himself, while Bob, 
Our 15th Semi-Annual Style Book of the very latest ideas in pleased with the impression that he had made, 


ca 
Spring and Summer attire is now ready. raised first one shaggy paw and then the other c Ki n f rd ? rn Tr h 
It shows all the newest and most attractive FREE to the young man’s knee. SS 
Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Suits and Coats. 


The man chanced to be a gentleman. 



























































This splendid book is mailed to you 1 a eye 
This is an authoritative Hand Book of Fashion, containing Whether he would have been so much of a the old familiar package—standard of cornstarch 
just the information every woman should have who wants to gentleman if Euphemia had looked a shade ° h : 
be correctly dressed and ina becoming style. Tells how to less nice I do not know: but it was with reluc- | | purity for 67 years. You can remember OW it 
select and make thé combinations best suited to your indi- : aes ‘ i s 
vidual figure and coloring. This book also explains how, tance that, in exchange for my card, he finally 1 looked on the pantry shelf—you know the good things 
by our methods, every woman may dress in absolutely cor- consented to go and buy sucha hat as he would h ° h ° e h h 
- rect style at surprisingly low cost. For ex- $ 98 and have the bill sent to me. To have offered | that were made with it. Imagine what mother or 
LOO ample, look at this i . i i i 
fe benutliul wash dress = the young man to return the remnant of his grandmother would have said if the grocer offered her 
SeNidl Renchnes Whitest awovwtt hat would have been to invite discourtesy, 1 an th t h : ] f Ki f d 
s either Blue Stripes or Black Stripes. and, as Euphemia refused to allow the thing y other cornstarcn in place 0 ngsrord. 
» The “‘V’’ shaped yoke of fine to be taken off Bob’s neck, we led him, still . ’ : 
et areiie cis ofthe on. wearing it, through the streets of the town—to Kingsford s Cornstarch 1S today the stand- 
terial, prettily piped ina color | | the unqualified delight of the juvenile popu- ard for quality—though there are hundreds 
. to harmonize. This delight- lation. Deposited in the back of the car he : : ; 
wee carried out in | | stood on his hindlegs, and, with his paws on | [iq Of inferior cornstarches sold at the same price. 
t a) on the belt and in the the door, surveyed the landscape with vast Ordinary cornstarch can be made in a few days— it takes 
coe cnn sone satisfaction. What kind of animal the public as many weeks to produce Kingsford’s — an 
hs: ag wc Bs nag PR pr in general opined him to be I have no notion, exclusive process insuring absolute purity and 
the material encircle the skirt at for a very ber sheepdog pup ey out perfect results with your cornstarch recipes. 
bottom and are piped to accord of the back of a motor car through the brim . 66a? 
pscrnngi/ —¢ arse amnae Pury ef of a straw hat must, after all, be an infrequent leas ae the Kingsford Cook a’ eg Pris of 
Express or mail prepaid. Only $6.98. adornment of English country roads. ; = me bee wae — a ae d 
Man Tailored Suits $10 to $35 — end your name on a post card. 
Made to Your Measure $283 The next day being Sunday, Bob stole the Ysa “— — 
Dresses, $10 up We make up joint that was intended for our midday din- LE EE T. SRRSRT Oe Set 
— oe ogee i, eta ner. There were five pounds and a half of ; . natn a ~ “Successors 
ee Paull’ details’ in Style Book. beef—so the butcher said—and Bob ate it in , - : pone : ba OSWEGO, N. Y. 
tty Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Ex- less than a minute. When the subsequent 
eyes sro g proceedings were over Euphemia took him to 
ify Our Absolute Guarantee herself. 
’ i fully premects ras. All ret “Did him get awfully whipped?” she asked 
; ee eee pax him, with her arms around his neck. ‘‘Was 
: both ways and money re- ’ 
es i funded without a question master very cruel to him and did the whip- eae IMPROVED Bs 
a | 1} if you are not fuliy satisfied. ping hurt mistress almost as much as it hurt q U Pr 
i Samples on Request res Pas Bob?’’—although I hardly thought it was fair Yr be | T Z er 
} ry we will send you free,a large to sow dissension between the pup and me in wi S EL EELS ane oN SCR 


assortment of samples of that shameless way 
latest weaves and colors; pels aneitides ohh 


just mention colors and **But the horrid man we bought him of must 





“at 





















~ shades preferred, have starved him, Jack,” she said when I - 
a Write Now ~ ant a -_ expostulated. ‘“‘He wouldn’t steal if he had Improves the Figure 
ed »OK. you . 
ws want this wonderful bargain been properly fed, I know; would him?” : THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE WEAR- ; / 
s in this handsome lawn dress send “he a ae P sa = . NG PERIOD its graceful lines remain. The ae Qa 4 
Style No. 324 j for it today, but anyway, write for our That _eN ening I made a simple calculation refinement of modesty. Absolutely not bind- 4 i ~e 
New Style Book and mention shades of and arrived at the fact that we had had Bob ing — perfectly comfortable. Stylishly tailored, ee er 
5 S eferred, alls , postpaid. ° . ° ° ° and m i desired shade a aterial. s 
samples preferred, a ity a po = i just forty-eight hours, during which time— Simplicity itself skirt 4 yo ete - ee i f . ; 
The Ladies Tailoring Co. what with a collar, a whip, a chain, a straw measure before putting on. You can never know Gives New Life to Silver! 
- fe the pleasure and comfort that science has brought D il look dull dold? USE 
1764 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio hat, a license, five pounds and a half of beef you until you try the ‘‘Every Size.'’ Recom- oes your sliver 100 ull and o 








mended by every user, and by leading physi- 


and a few odd items—he had cost me three Guin: Deak berets Seve endbaaamensaien. 


“- WAY NOT BE AN ARTIST? pounds—or fifteen dollars—in addition to the 
“r aig “ ve twenty-five dollars of initial investment. I 

Our graduates are filing High Salaried Positions. suggested that seven dollars and a half a day 
EARN $25 to $100 PER WEEK 












ELECTR 


S Silver Polish 


0 
ILICON 


While there are a number of so-called mater- 
nity skirts—there is only one EVERY-SIZE. 
Ithasexclusive patented features, which make | 








w 








: it ior t t for th ; 
i waded a eieahtond made a dog a rather expensive luxury and coe cali BA cl ol purpose. | 
n easy, fascinating work. actical, ! sa z a . 
re ’ 7 : : ced E »mia if she w Write for Free Catal d Material 
Individual Home Instruction. Superior equip- asked Euphemia if she would not rather havea PB mp Meg au, safer Age gy and note the transformation. It will be thor- 
ment. Expert Instructors. Eleven years’ suc- motor car of her own; but she said she would 


you can order skirt from us, made to your 
measure, all express charges prepaid. You 
take no risk—satisfaction g d, or 
money refunded within 15 days. Do not 
buy before receiving our Style Book. Know 
the real comfort of the EVERY- SIZE. 
Write today. 


ELITE MANUFACTURING Co, 
Dept. 1, 20 W. 2ist St., New York. 


cessful teaching. 
FRE ARTIST'S of fine ins ts and supplies to 
wae OUTFIT am student. 
ite for particulars an 
Handsome Art Book. O™ Own 


School of Applied Art , 
A 254 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Creek, Mich. 


rather have Bob than twenty motor cars. 
‘“‘Him may have a hard-hearted master,” I 
heard her explaining to Bob later, “‘ who thinks 


tching or marring. 
Easy to use, economical and reliable. Free 
from any injurious substance. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. f 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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UNTIL I MARRIED Are you sure 
EUPHEMIA 


Be dips the Foods you buy 


him costs too much; but mistress loves him— 


she does—and she isn’t going to exchange him > 
for any silly old cars that can’t wag ’em’s are e an a e 
woolly old hind ends.” od 














Vv 
rE e ° ° ° 
CPR then cottage, as has probably already It is possible to have cleanliness without qual- 
been surmised, was in a village—the vil- 
mised, ge—th ° ‘ ‘ 
lage of Haybridge. As a matter of fact, it was ity, but you cannot have quality without clean- 
the last house in, or—more properly—the first ° e ° ° 
house out of the village street. It had an liness. In Heinz 57 Varieties you have both 
4 advantage in the matter of seclusion over the . ° ‘ ° 
i place in Wales in that—paradoxical though it cleanliness and quality in the highest degree. 
= may sound—Haybridge was a village of some 
cS ZFOR_ YH size, with a number of “gentlefolk” in the * 
Ta neighborhood. The arrival of a new couple Over 40 000 Gu le who annuall visit the 
made no perceptible difference, and, local , 
mM PURITY society being more or less definitely organized, Home of the af see and understand the exact- 
i ri it wasi bable that a e Id take th : : : 
SO A sense of pure, refreshing trouble to call on a pair of summer visitors ing care and attention to detail that have made 
who were only to be there tor a few weeks. m4 : 
cleanliness and sweettiess ig | Meeover, 1 hed rented tis cottage from an the world-wide success of Heinz Pure Foods. 
a ‘ agent, so that there was no friendly ‘“Cal- 
hrop”’ of a landlord wh 1d feel that h ‘ . 
realized after using cain day regeeallley th tard to's. So The floors and work-tables in the Heinz 
. : a Model pata are as white as thorough 
iN hance iin scouring can make them. Walls and windows 
find three cards awaiting us—two cards of Mr. Abe spotless. Workers ALG cleanly uniformed— 
Beresford Walters and one of Mrs. Beresford ° ° ° 
Walters. Euphemia, not grasping thei ful even their hands being cared for by manicur- 
' significance, picked them up unconcernedly, . : 
; (Pure as the Pines) ; ; then dropped them as if they had stung ie, ists employed especially for the purpose. 
aid Tig gee weep wis) os . CS ; 
ily. creamy, pine-laden lather, is an “It looks uncommonly like it,” I assented. Every tin, every bottle, jug, jar or crock, 
. ‘ * ‘Mrs. Beresford Walters,’’? she said mus- ° ili d b f b ° fill d Th f ° 
you _ important factor in keeping the | ingly, taking the cards, which I had picked up is sterilize efore being ed. e fruit, 
: f he floor, f hand. “Sh b ss : : bs = : vd 
hen scalps of the little folks clean | the woman who lives at the house over that berries, pickles and olives in Heinz 57 Varieties 
and healthy—and their bodies | 12%, with the big white gate, and the child and are grown on Heinz farms or under Heinz 
rom rash and other skin By what process of intuition Euphemia 19] ; 
free fi ash and oth ite Ma ee ee ee supervision. All vinegar and mustard used are 
affections common to childhood. SS aa be tight—even to the untidiness of Heinz made —even the imported spices are 
Valuable booklet, “ How to Care for rs. Walters’s nurse) is = mpaey oe: be be $ : 
the Hair and Scalp ”’ free on request. “You know,” she will say to me, “the especially eround in Heinz Kitchens. 
woman we see so often in the spotty blouse? ’”’ 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York I have to confess that the spots have z P 
od ; 
— i ek. da dine Foods prepared in this way are not only pure, 
all wrongly cut behind and flops against hee but do not need any drugs to preserve them. 
My memory remains unresponsive even to For this reason 


so marked a peculiarity as that. 
“That day when Bob was so awfully dirty 


we passed her by the station talking to the rene 

tall, nice girl with the pink hat.” 2 1 aa 
I have a vague notion of having at some poor lt 

time noticed a pink hat, either here or some- nonce 


esitiiae® 


where else, so I acquiesce and Euphemia 
proceeds with her incident: T 

“As I was coming back from the shop this ) to et 
morning she was just turning up the shady ma C u 
road with the big woman with the brooch, you e 
know” (I do not, but it does not matter), Contains no Benzoate of Soda 


‘“‘when the Mansford curate came along” (I 
did not know there was a curate at Mansford), 

















“and he called out ‘Good-morning, Mrs. During the past twelve ‘mon ths 
James,’ to the spotty lady. So she must be 
the doctor’s wife.” the 2 S. Government has con- 
‘““Why?” Lask, for there seems to me to be a 
link missing somewhere. demned thousands of dozens of 
“Because the second house up the shady 
road—where the black dog is that hates Bob so-called ‘Tomato Ketchup, con- 
a so—has the name of Doctor James on the wari ‘ = 
Fe A Beanie plate. And the other woman—the one with sisting 11) whole or 1n part of ; a 
rchitecture = or hd ¥ ~~ other seagate filth y; decomposed and putrid 
d the Fire lace that road; and. think, but I’m not sure, that 99 
nie P the Gathornes live there.” vegetable substance.’’ Every dot- 
Write today for ‘The Fireplace Sketch Book.””  § ° 
‘ The yon has chwaye been the symbol of 2238 I might meet those four people—the spotty tle of this ketchup Was preserved 
"Mode gg 2 ag ‘ed thi lady, the nice girl in the pink hat, the woman ° A; 
pifcdeee Arcivecoene hee cyniad. tle 9, sto with the brooch, and the Mansford curate—in with Benzoate of Soda. 
— i way. the chief feature of the road that afternoon all in a bunch, and not 
adornment and usefulness in every room. one of them would make the smallest impres- ts 
BS de digger Dap Maat vour deine —. sion on my mind. Euphemia has'them all— The law requires the presence 
21 . 7 
Meved™" with an appropriate fireplace. and not only them, but also every one else in of Benzoate of Soda ina food 
! The Wood Mantel is the most suitable frame for the village—assorted, ticketed and assigned 
this fireplace. It lends itself perfectly to every one [7 to their right pigeonholes. After living in the to be stated on the label ES If 
. * + age many ye we yn va used today — to place for three years, and dining at every- : 
4 ‘ Pree seng “coe ot body’s table, and playing tennis and clock-golf you prefer ketch up made from 
; ade in all designs from Louis XIV to Crafts- Sade's 1 T sales tena k 
man, in all woods, at all prices, it is easy to find the os Cvenyoony » ae, 2 ie . agen to Enow a8 f h ; h ] 2 7 | : 
wood mantel that will make your fireplace harmo- [iM much about them as Euphemia, when a perfect res ; ripe, whole tomatoes, witn pure vinegar 
nize with the “‘scheme"’ of every room, at the price stranger, knew at the end of a month. ‘ ‘ 
acre: niche ot s Yet we go on for the most part using men for and Spices, by clean people in clean kitchens 
rite today for “‘The Fireplace Sketch Book. deteettoes ] 
BAS. | — pe ee > es The fact that she knew who the Beresford read carefully all food labels. 
ook over it with your architect. A postal will JF Walterses were and where they lived in no way 
bring the book. Geet it today. 2 softened her animosity against them for call- O h bl : 
The Home Fireplace & Mantel Co. [| i: She iebbed the cards with her hatpin— ther seasonable suggestions from the 57 Varieties 
; specially Mrs. Walters’s—and that, I think, . - 
Room 600 State Life Building . iat Gariateal. are Mince Meat, Fruit Preserves and Jellies, 
Indi lis, Ind. “ : : : 
= antenedin - BO Se Fee TANER ty SOF, FA, TMP We Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, Euchred 
shall actually have to return this call? I’ve a 
iP got to go right into that woman’s drawing- Pickle, Baked Beans, Apple Butter, etc., etc. 


room and hear the servant say ‘Mrs. Bar- 
rett,’ and then walk up to her and shake 


hands! Jack, it’s too awful.” H. BR HEINZ COMPANY 


When six days later we did go and call, and 


Mrs. Walters was not at home, coming down Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
the drive from the house to the gate Euphemia 









HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity tm Foods. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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“Ah, cook knows 
what ! like!” 


So exclaim all her favorites when 
she serves the delicious, appetizing 


ear 
PORK & BEANS 


whole, rich in color, and, especially when 
hot, laden with an aroma irresistible. 


Asa food, their nutritive valueisveryhigh. 
They are concentrated nutrition. In the 
process of digestion, beans are almost en- 
tirely absorbed, containing very little waste. 


The smacking zest of Snider’s is 
due to the perfect seasoning sauce, 
made from Snider’s Tomato Cat- 
sup. The daintiest of the pork, 
a bit of jowl, makes them luscious. 










Snider’s are good food and 
good economy. 


"It's the Process” 


Try Snider’s 
Chili Sauce 
upon roasts, 
chops, steaks, 
and all fish, 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
All Snider Product: comply with 


all Pure Food Laws of the world. 


O. SRORGIODD 


Opal-Glass-Lined 
Oak Refrigerator my fe 
Freight Prepaid 


You get this highest grade Solid Oak, Wickes’ 
New Constructed Refriger:tor, lined with Opal Glass, 
“better than  mar- 
ble,” for only $31.75 

freight prepaid. 





You buy the 
Wickes Refrigera- 
tor direct from the 
factory, at actual 


factory prices. You 
save all the dealers’, 
jobbers’ and depart- 
ment store profits. 
You get the Wickes 
at the price asked 
everyWhere for or: 
dinary ‘* enameled” 
iefrigeracors, for 
which you have to 
pay the freight in 
addition. 





MEASUREMENTS 


The Wi nage, o>. pwr oe ee 
ickes 1 in. Ice Capacity, Ibs. 
—— 


New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime —perfectly joined, 


and beautifully finished. The food comp: artment and 
door are linedthroughout with OPA LGLASS,7-16-in. 
thick. Our exclusive construction gives you double 
refrigeration from every pound of ice. Opal glass 
makes the WICKES absolutely sanitary. 

Your money refunded if the WICKES is not exactly 
as represented. See and use this high-grade refriger- 
ator in your home. 


“<r" Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of 
all sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


263 Wabash Ave., Chicago 29-35 W. 32nd St., New York 
(Established Over 60 Years) 


We prepay the freight to every point East of the Rockies. West 
of the Rockies only the freight from Denver is added. [11] 





sey? . © ” 
I’m Going Shopping, Too 
Yes, take baby with you shopping, 

. calling, visiting, On cars, trains 
or elevators. With an 


iote 
- 
you can wheel or carry the baby without 
lifting it out. Pull a cord amd Go- 









o Basket settles gently to the ground, 
Write > covering the wheels; can then be car- 
fer ried on arm with ease. Also used 
Trial aS Bassinet, Jumper and Chair. 
Offer Greatest convenience te meothers 
and ever treewentta, 

Free THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
Catalog 


312 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Obie 











UNTIL | MARRIED 
EUPHEMIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


skipped in such unseemly fashion that I hoped 
no one was watching us from the windows. 

We both thought it a nice house—a detail 
which, as will be seen later, is less irrelevant 
than at present appears. 


93S8 Some days later, having found that for a 
moderate fee we could play on the local golf 
links, we decided one afternoon to go over and 
have a round. By giving Euphemia half a 
stroke I knew from experience that on a course 
of average length I could have about as hard a 
game as I was likely to want—and so it proved. 
We came to the eighteenth hole all square, and 
it was only by the help of great good luck 
and a stymie that I succeeded in halving the 
match. 

Euphemia now began to clamor for tea, and 
on making inquiries I found that there was a 
small ladies’ room where she and I could have 
our tea together. As we went in there were 
only two other persons in the room—two 
women having tea at one of the tables—and 
I felt Euphemia clutch my arm. 

“Mrs. Beresford Walters,’ she whispered; 
and so it proved to be, for we were hardly 
seated before that lady came across to us. 

“How do you do?”’ she said, as we both got 
up. ‘I was so sorry to miss you when you 
called, Mrs. Barrett—how do you do, Mr. 
Barrett?—and I am so glad to meet you here. 
I saw you on the links today playing golf, 
and I would give worlds to be able to get 
your swing.’ 

The rest of the conversation was concerned 
entirely with golf and handicaps, except that 
before leaving she extorted a promise that we 
would go and have tea with her on the day 
after tomorrow. 

This we accordingly did and found the 
Walterses rather full of a plan they had for 
spending the coming winter at Davos. I had 
been there and said so to Mr. Walters, and a 
little later Euphemia was telling Mrs. Walters 
how she envied her because she did so want to 
go to Davos some time. I could only hope 
they would not compare notes too closely after 
we had gone. 


&sxS8 It was about this time that Euphemia and 
I made the discovery that we had fallen in 
love with Suffolk; we found that we liked this 
land of wide horizons, and hard, invigorating 
air, amazingly. In an indefinite way we had, 
since before we were married, talked of 
“some time” going to live in the country, and 
one day Euphemia said to me: 

“*Oh, Jack, how good it would be if we could 
live here altogether!” 

“‘Tt would indeed, Sweetheart,’’ I answered, 
and then fell to thinking. 

The result was that as we already knew we 
could not get for a permanent residence the 
cottage we now occupied we began looking 
about the neighborhood for some place which 
would be a suitable home, and at the same 
time within my income. But all the places 
which seemed to be suitable were beyond our 
means, and all those within our means were 
invariably objectionable to us. 

But for Euphemia I should unquestionably 
have grown discouraged, but she discovered 
such an incorrigible capacity for looking only 
at ‘‘redeeming features” that, near her, de- 
spondency was impossible. So, returning late 
one afternoon from one of our most disappoint- 
ing trips we laughed together as we walked 
home from the station, like two children. Sud- 
denly a woman’s voice broke upon us from 
behind: 

“‘Oh, dear, Mrs. Barrett!” it said, ‘I wish 
I could laugh like that.” 

As Mrs. Walters was the only woman whom 
we knew in the neighborhood it must be she, so 
we waited for her and told her what we were 
laughing at—how we were trying to find a 
house in the neighborhood, and what experi- 
ences we were having in the endeavor. She 
seemed interested and walked with us to our 
gate, leaving us with the expression of a hope 
that we should meet again. 


298 We did meet again in little less than an 
hour, when our maid came in to inform us that 
Mrs. Walters had called. She had come to 
offer us their house. As we already knew, she 
said, they were going away for some months 
and had made up their minds to let their 
house—furnished—for six months or a year, if 
they could find the right tenants. Since she 
had seen us she had been home and talked it 
over with her husband, and they had made up 
their minds that we were the very people they 
wanted. 

“‘But,’’ I said, “we can’t afford to pay what 
you will expect for it.” 

Oh, yes, we could, she said, because she and 
her husband were determined that we should 
have the house. It all seemed so providential. 

What, I asked, did she think that we ought 
to pay? 

She and her husband had agreed on a cer- 
tain figure which she was to suggest to us, 
and if we thought it too much we were to say 
so and they would see if they could not meet 
us; and the figure which she was to suggest 
was— well, it was several pounds less than we 
had expected to have to pay for whatever 
house we took. 

It would have been unseemly to have 
jumped at her offer at once, so we asked her to 
allow us to talk it over, after which we would 
let her know. 

As soon as she was gone Euphemia and I 
looked at each other, and then by common 
impulse reached out our arms and began to 
waltz around the room. 

That evening I wrote to Mrs. Walters 
saying that we had practically decided to 
accept her offer. 


¥ CONTINUED IN THE JOURNAL FOR APRIL 15S 
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LISSUE 


THE NEW FABRIC 
HANDKERCHIEF 


Dainty, delicate, durable—three words 
that describe the wonderful LISSUE 
kerchief. 


Colored border designs to match all cos- 
tumes and every color guaranteed by an 
offer of six new handkerchiefs free for 
every one that loses color in the laundry. 
Also in All White. 


From England to you for 25c 


At all good stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his name 
and 25c for sample to be mailed to 
you prepaid. Handsome booklet and 
sample of fabric free on request. 


The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, Ltd. 


(Department 14) 92 Grand St., New York 
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Pariaias Oo Goods 


give that natural and artistic effect to 
your coiffure. Weare the largest import- 
ers—selling direct—saving you all 
dealers’ profits. The following latest 
Styles in guaranteed genuine human 


hair sent to you ON APPROVAL F ; 
If not satisfactory—return at once. All long, Genuine, lustrous, 
Human Hair, short ~— 
SWITCHES 
— Hair Natural hetaed _ 





cae e be » long . $1.40 20in. ‘ton dl ; $1.95 
1.95 22in. cog) we cat. ee 
enorTrita | i i <a 3.50 
26in. “ 4.50 26in. “ ‘ 5.50 
Empress Braids as illustrated, 30 in. long, regular 
$7.00 value for . « +. eeseO 
Cluster of 24 puffs as illustrated above . ‘ i” 50 


Wigs for Ladies and Men from $5.00 to $35. 
Order Today enclosing long sample. Enclose wi th order five 
cents to help pay cost of shipping. Partai 
shows all the latest Parisian Fashions in Hair 
Free Book Dressing, and quotes lowest prices; also contains 
valuable instructions on Self Beauty Culture. Write for it today. 
PARISIAN COMPANY, 400 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 


> \Donit Cheat 
the Baby 


AN by getting him an aby make- 
shift cart, when for the same price, 
you ag get the 
popular 


FICKS cee if 


having all the comforts for baby and 
all the advantages for you that you 
have aright to. If your dealer does 
not handle the Ficks, send for illus- 
trated folder, showing collapsible carts 
and 150 other styles. 


| 
| FICKS CARRIAGE & REED CO.,122 Findlay St., Cincinnati, 0. 


lilkedpur 


with its marvelous sheen and superbly rich 
colors, is the ideal fabric for the present 
reign of the scarf. It is filmy and graceful, 
with unexcelled wearing qualities. 


Senorita ; scarfs and piece goods 
come in ailk-dpun heliotrope, silver gray, 
pink, corn, champagne, rose, car- 
dinal, reseda, Nile, London smoke, wistaria, light 


and navy blue, white, brown, black, and the very 
latest Persian effects. 


Senorita clilk-dpua scarfs, in the Parisian style | 


with large tassels at the ends, in two colors and 
reversible, 18x 84 in., your choice in black and 
pg golden brown and white, or navy and white, 
$3.25 and $4. In any of the plain colors given 
above, 18, 24 or 36 inches wide and 84 inches long, 
at respectively $2.25, $3.25 and $4, 

Scarfs for afternoon and evening wear, with 
fringed ends, $1, $1.50, $2.25, $3.25 and $4. With 
fancy borders, including the new Persians, $2.25, 
$3.25 and $4, In figured designs combining white 
with blue, pink, heliotrope, corn and the Persian 
effects, 19 x 86 in., $3.25. 


Sefiorita hilly 1911 Auto Veils—90 in. 
long, one yard wide, with double ends fringed or 
with fancy border, $4. 


Ask your dealer for these popular goods. If he 
cannot supply you, we will send any of them to 
you or prepaid to any address desired. 


THE OHIO KNITTING MILLS CO.,Toledo, Ohio 

















Story -Writing and JOURNALISM ta: aght 


by mail; MSS. revised and 
sold on commission. Send 
for free booklet, ‘J riting for Profit’’; tells how; gives proof. 
The National Press Association, 97 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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ARO is the great table ini: | 
as well as the syrup for candy 


making and cooking. 


It iseaten by more people than any other one syrup 
in the world. It is good on griddle cakes and waffles, 
as a spread for bread and with hot biscuit in place of 
honey. Karo is absolutely wholesome—young and 
old can eat it freely even when they are denied 


other sweets. 


Karo Cook Book— Fifty pages, including thirty perfect 
recipes for home candy making—Free. Send your 
name on a post card, today, to 4 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 
P. 0. Box 161 
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Showing “‘How to Set and Deco- 
rate a Table,” illustrated in colors, 
and ‘‘What to Serve,’”’ including 
100 choice recipes. 

You women who do housework — 
kitchen work—every day, or once in a 
while, ought not to let another day go 
by without ordering a 


1911 “CALORIC” 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


Fireless Cookstove 


Equipped with following new exclusive features: 
(1) Removable Oven; enameled inside and 
out, absolutely non-rusting, easily cleaned. Fit- 
ted with aluminum cover, having an 
(2) Adjustable Draft; permitting regulation of 
moisture in oven and in connection with 
(3) Adjustable Steam Valve; dry heat is ob- 
tained for baking without raising the cover to 
allow steam to escape. When stewing or boiling 
the Valve automatically releases excessive steam. 
(4) Condensation Channel; largely preventing 
condensing of water in bottom and on sides 
of oven casing. 
(5) Adjustable Basket, for baking two pies, 
cakes or other articles. Radiators are adjustable 
to any desired position within the capacity of 
oven. Other equally important features are ex- 
plained in catalogue, which will be mailed free. 
With a ‘‘Caloric”’ most all cooking for 
the family table can bedone better, more 
thoroughly, more wholesomely, more 
nutritiously, richer in flavor and at 
less cost and with less expenditure of 
time and work than is possible by any 
other method — Winter and Summer. 


Write for 1911 Catalogue, FREE 
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Which explains and clearly proves 
how these seemingly impossible things 
are accomplished. The ‘‘Caloric’’ is 
guaranteed todoall weclaim, Made in 15 
sizes. Each complete with full set solid 
aluminum utensils and cloth bound 160 
page cook book. Write 
for Book of Home 
Menus FREE today, 


The Caloric 
Company 
250 McKey Blvd. 
Janesville; Wis. 
The only makers 


of Caloric Cook- 
stovesintheworld. ¥ 






























You can have this won- 
derful crib in your home 
on free trial, freight paid 


It will help you to give that baby best care, 
the surest chance for health and growth, and 
at the same time save the mother’s strength 
in daytime and at night. 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


The 20th Century Baby Crib 


with Sanitary Mattress, Night Box and 
Safety Hood. 


$15.00 Delivered 


Goes over the bed, so that mother can attend to 
baby just sitting up in bed. Oncetried, no mother 
will be without it. Guaranteed large enough 
for child 5 years old. So we offer it on 5 days’ 
trial and pay freight both 
ways if you are not delighted. 

Our special offer puts this 
wonderful first aid to mothers 
within the easy reach of all. 

Send for our beautiful 


Free Booklet 
‘ mailed in plain envelope. 
TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
3 Madison Ave., Cor. 23d St., New York, N.Y. 
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\ eM =, DRESS FORM 
‘\ gk) The Acme Automatic 
itd . Adjustable Dress 


Form is PERFECT. 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS 
the Form to any desired shape, style 
or size, and there is no woman's figure 
that the ACME AUTOMATIC AD- 
JUSTABLE DRESS FORM cannot 


. Write today for latest catalogue and 
GBS price-list, showing all styles, and sizes 
aa = of ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 


MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“You have helped me in my pro}lems more 
than I can possibly have aided you,” Mrs. 
Carey replied quietly. ‘‘ Gilbert was so rebel- 
lious about country schools, so patronizing, so 
scornful of their merits, that I fully expected 
he would never stay at the Academy of his 
own free will. You have converted him and 
I am very grateful.” 

‘‘Meantime I am making a record there,” 
said Ralph, “‘and I have this family to thank 
for it. Your children, with Olive and Cyril 
Lord, have set the pace for the school, and the 
rest are following to the best of their ability. 
There is not a shirk nor a dunce in the whole 
roll of sixty pupils. Beulah has not been so 
proud of its Academy for thirty years, and I 
shall come in for the chief share in the praise. 
I am trying to do for Gilbert and Cyril what 
an elder brother would do, but I should have 
been powerless if I had not had this home and 
this fireside to inspire me!” 


28 “Tibi splendet focus!’” quoted Mrs. 
Carey, pointing to Olive’s legend. ‘‘‘For you 
the hearth-fire glows!’”’ 

“Have I not felt it from the beginning?” 
asked Ralph. “I never knew my mother, Mrs. 
Carey, and few women have come into my 
life; I have been too poor and too busy to cul- 
tivate their friendship. Then I came to Beulah 
and you drew me into your circle; admitted 
an unknown, friendless fellow into your little 
group. It was beautiful; it was wonderful!” 

‘“What are mothers for but to do just that, 
and more than all for the motherless boys?”’ 

“Well, I may never have the courage again, 
so just believe me when I say your influence 
will be the turning-point in my life. I will 
never, so help me God, do anything to make 
me unworthy to sit in this fireglow! So long as 
I have brains and hands to work with I will 
keep striving to create another home like this 
when my time comes. Any girl that takes me 
will get a better husband because of you; any 
children that I may be blessed with will have 
a better father because I have known you. 
Don’t make any mistake, dear Mrs. Carey: 
your hearth-fire glows a long, long distance.” 

Mother Carey was moved to the very heart. 
She leaned forward and took Ralph Thurston’s 
young face, thin with privation and study, in 
her two hands. He bent his head instinctively, 
partly to hide the tears that had sprung to his 
eyes, and she kissed his forehead simply and 
tenderly. He was at her knees on the hearth- 
rug in an instant, all his boyish affection laid 
at her feet; all his youthful chivalry kindled 
at the honor of her touch. 

And there are women in the world who do 
not care about being mothers! 


CHAPTER XXX 


Beg: winter passed. The snow gradually 
melted in the meadows and the fields, which 
grew first brown and then displayed patches 
of green here and there where the sun fell 
strongest. There was deep, sticky mud in the 
roads, and the discouraged farmers urged 
their horses along with the wheels of their 
wagons sunk to the hub in ooze. Then there 
were wet days, the wind ruffling the leaden 
surface of the river, the sound of the rain drip- 
ping from the bare tree-boughs, the smell of the 
wet grass and the clean, thirsty soil. Milder 
weather came, then blustery days, then chill, 
damp ones; but steadily life grew, here, there, 
everywhere, and the ever-new miracle of the 
awakening earth took place once again. Sap 
mounted in the trees; blood coursed in the 
children’s veins; young human nature was 
restless; the whole creation throbbed and 
sighed, and was tremulous, and had growing 
pains. 

April passed, with all its varying moods of 
sun and shower, and settled weather came. 
The Carey girls had never heard of ‘‘the joy 
of living” as a phrase, but oh, they knew a 
deal about it in these first two Heavenly 
springs in little Beulah village! The sunrise 
was so wonderful; the trees and grass so 
marvelously green; the wild flowers so beauti- 
ful! Then the river on clear days, the glimpse 
of the sea from Beulah’s hilltops, the walks in 
the pine woods—could Paradise show any- 
thing to compare? And how good the food 
tasted; and the books they read, how fresh, 
how moving, how glorious! Then, when the 
happy day was over, sleep came without 
pause or effort the moment the flushed cheek 
touched the cool pillow. 


9388 “I was nearly sixteen last spring, and 
now, though it is only a year ago, everything 
is different,” Nancy mused as she dressed 
beside her open window. ‘‘When did it get 
to be different, I wonder? It never was all at 
once, so it must have been a little every day, 
so little that I hardly noticed it until just now.” 

A young girl’s heart is ever yearning for 
and trembling at the future. In its innocent 
depths the things that are to be are sometimes 
rustling and whispering secrets, and some- 
times keeping an exquisite, haunting silence. 
In the midst of the mystery the solemn young 
creature is sighing to herself: ‘‘What am I 
meant for? Am [I everything? Am I noth- 
ing? Must I wait till my future comes to me 
or must I seek it?” 

This was all like the sound of a still, small 
voice in Nancy’s mind, but it meant that she 
was “growing up,” taking hold on life at more 
points than before, seeing new visions, dream- 
ing new dreams. Kathleen and Julia seemed 
ridiculously young to her. She longed to 
advise them, but her sense of humor luckily 
kept her silent. Gilbert appeared crude, raw, 
promising but undeveloped; she hated to think 
how much experience he would have to pass 
through before he could see existence as it 
really was, and as she herself saw it. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 








Suite 38, 70 Fifth Ave.,New York City 














The Business Man’s 


Ideal Lunch 


Brain workers know that a hearty lunch lessens one’s 
powers. For a couple of hours one is not at his best. 

And we all know why. The blood is drawn to the 
stomach to supply digestive fluid. One’s energy is 
consumed in digestion. 

The ideal solution is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, 
served in a bowl of milk. Here are whole grain 
foods with all the food granules literally blasted to 
pieces. By no other process are cereal foods made 
even half so digestible. 

And men like them. For months we conducted 
a lunch room in the heart of New York City to find 
out men’s tastes in cereals. With all the ready- 
cooked cereals to choose from, four out of five chose 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Between-Meal Foods 
Bedtime Foods 


For the same reason Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are ideal for children. Not only at mealtime but 
between meals. One can eat at any hour foods which 
don’t tax the stomach. 

And children delight inthem. The grains are like 
nuts—so much like nuts that countless children use 
them in candy making. 

Many able physicians, when the stomach needs rest, 
are advising Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. When 
ease of digestion is of any importance, the best 
possible foods are these crisp, puffed grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =« 





Puffed Rice, 15c Wea 








These foods are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process, by which 
all the food granules are exploded by steam. The raw grains are sealed 
up in great steel guns. Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes 
in a heat of 550 degrees. Thus the moisture in the grain is turned 
to steam and brought to tremendous pressure. 

Suddenly the guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. The grains 
are puffed to eight times normal size—made four times as porous as 
bread. Every food granule is blasted to pieces, so the digestive 
juices can instantly act. Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 

The result is these delicious, digestible grains—porous, crisp, 
nut-like and brown. 


Serving With Fruit 


One capital way to serve these puffed grains is to mix them with 
sliced bananas or berries. The blended flavors make an enticing dish. 
The common way is to serve with cream or milk, like any break- 
fast cereal. Or serve them in milk, like crackers or bread. People are 
now eating 18,000,000 dishes a month. Isn’t it your turn to begin? 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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The Minute idea has so simplified 
dessert making that it is no longér a 
worry but a pleasure, for the Minute 
preparations offer wonderful variety, are 
easy to prepare and always a success. 

The Minuteman Cook Book gives 35 
splendid tested recipes for desserts made 
with Minute Gelatine (Plain). Start at 
the beginning and go through the list. 
You will like them every one, everybody 
likes them, and when you get through 
you will want to repeat. 

Minute Gelatine comes ready measured 

4 envelopes in each package. Each 
envelope makes one pint of dessert, a 
full package one-half gallon. Dissolves 
instantly in boiling water or milk. 

Try this dessert at our expense. 


RUSSIAN CREAM. 


Dissolve one envelope Minute Gelatine 
Plain in a little hot water. Make a 
custard of one pint of milk, one-half cup 
of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, add dis- 
solved gelatine and remove from the fire. 
Stir in the well-beaten whites of the two 
eggs and flavor as desired. Pour into 
mold and serve with whipped cream. 


Sent Free 


Enough Minute Gelatine 
To Make Above Dessert. 
We send also free (if 
yousendusthe name 
of your grocer) the 
Minuteman Cook Book, 
xiving tested rec- 
ipes tor both Min 
ute Gelatine and 
Minute Tapioca. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 
COMPANY, 

44 West Main St., 
Orange, Mass. 

















isitors will notice your 
Silverware 












and will get a bad impres- 
> sion of your houseke eping 
unless your silverware is 
bright and clean. 


WRicHT's 
SILVER CREAM 


used by over a million American women. Abso- 
lutely nothing equals it for making silver look 
brilliant and new. Always ready for use. 

One housewife writes: ‘‘ For fifteen 
years I have used only Wright’s Silver 
Cream on my silverware which has been 
in my family four generations."’ 

A perfect polish for silverware, 
metalware, cut glass, marble, por- 
celain or enamel, 

Your dealer knows about “ Wright's 
Silver Cream’’—insist on getting the }° 
genuine. 
Send 6c. (in stamps) for large sample jar 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
70 Court St. Keene, N. H. 





















“Convent Cloth” 


Extra Quality 
Specially Made For 


UNDERWEAR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
Launders White 
Wear Guaranteed 


Piece of 12 yards 
36 inches wide $2.35 
Prepaid to any part of the U.S. 


St. Paul Minn. 

















MOTHER CAREY'S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


The last days of the Academy term were 
close at hand, and the air was full of gradua- 
tion exercises and white muslin and ribbon 
sashes. June brought two surprises to the 
Yellow House. One morning Kathleen burst 
into Nancy’s room with the news: ‘Nancy! 
The Fergusons offer to adopt Judy and she 
doesn’t want to go. Think of that! But she’s 
afraid to ask Mother if she can stay. Let’s us 
do it; shall we?” 

“T will; but of course there is not enough 
money to go around, Kitty, even if we all 
succeed in our vacation plans. Julia will 
never have any pretty dresses if she stays 
with us, and she loves pretty dresses. Why 
didn’t the Fergusons adopt her before Mother 
had made her over?” 

““VYes,”’ chimed in Kathleen. ‘‘Then every- 
body would have been glad; but now we shall 
miss her. Think of missing Judy! We would 
never have believed it.” 

“Tt’s like seeing how a book turns out to 
watch her priggishness and smuggishness all 
melting away,’ Nancy said. “I shouldn’t 
like to see her slip back into the old ‘Judyisms’, 
and neither would Mother. Mother’ll prob- 
ably keep her, for I know Mr. Manson thinks 
it’s only a matter of a few months before 
Uncle Allan dies.” 

“And Mother wouldn’t want a Carey to 
grow up into an imitation Gladys Ferguson; 
but that’s what Judy would be in course of 
time.” 


92388 Julia took Mrs. Ferguson’s letter herself 
to her Aunt Margaret, showing many signs of 
perturbation in her usually tranquil face. 

Mrs. Carey read it through carefully. “It 
is a very kind, generous offer, Julia. Your 
father cannot be consulted about it, so you 
must decide. You would have every luxury 
and your life would be full of change and 
pleasure; while with us it must be, in the 
nature of things, busy and frugal for a long 
time to come.” 

‘‘And I am one more to feed and clothe, 
Aunt Margaret, and there is so little money.”’ 

“T know, but you are one more to help, 
after all. The days are soon coming when 
Nancy and Gilbert will be out in the world 
helping themselves. You and Kathleen could 
stay with Peter and me, awaiting your turn. 
It doesn’t look attractive in comparison with 
what the Fergusons offer you.”’ 

Then the gentle little rivers that had been 
swelling all the last year in Julia’s heart, rivers 
of tenderness and gratitude and sympathy, 
suddenly overflowed their banks, and, running 
hither and thither, softened ev erything with 
which they came in contact. Rocky places 
melted, barren spots waked into life, and, 
under the impulse of a new mood that she 
scarcely understood, Julia cried, ‘‘Oh, dear 
Aunt Margaret, keep me, keep me! This is 
home; I never want to leave it. I want to be 
one of Mother Carey’s chickens.’’ The child 
had flung herself into the arms that never 
failed anybody, and, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks, made her plea. 

““There, there, Judy dear! You are one of 
us, and we could not let you go unless you were 
to gain something by it. If you really want to 
stay we shall love you all the better, and you 
will belong to us more than you ever did; so 
dry your eyes or you will be somebody’s 
duck instead of my chicken.” 


92388 The next surprise was a visit from Cousin 
Ann Chadwick, who drove up to the door one 
morning, quite unannounced, and asked the 
driver of the depot wagon to bring over her 
two trunks immediately. 

“Two trunks!” groaned Gilbert. ‘That 
means the whole season!” 

But it meant nothing of the kind; it meant 
pretty white dresses for the three girls, two 
pairs of stockings and two pairs of gloves for 
each one of the family, a pattern of black 
silk for Mrs. Carey, and numberless small 
things to which the Carey wardrobe had long 
been a stranger. 

Having bestowed these offerings rather 
grimly, as was her wont, and having received 
the family’s grateful acknowledgments with 
her usual lack of grace, she proceeded in the 
course of a few days to make herself far more 
disagreeable than had been the case on any 
previous visit of her life. She had never seen 
such dusty roads as in Beulah; so many mos- 
quitoes and flies; such tough meat; such a 
lack of fruit; such talkative, overfamiliar 
neighbors; such a dull minister; such an in- 
attentive doctor; such extortionate tradesmen. 

“What shall we do with Cousin Ann?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Carey to Nancy in despair. 
‘‘She makes us these generous presents, yet 
she cannot possibly have any affection for us. 
We accept them without any affection for her, 
because we hardly know how to avoid it. The 
whole situation is positively degrading. I have 
borne it for years because she was good to your 
father when he was a boy, but now that she 
has grown so much more difficult I really 
think I must talk openly with her.” 

“‘She talked openly enough with me when 
I confessed that Gilbert and I had dropped and 
broken the ‘Dirty Boy,’” said Nancy, ‘and 
she has been very cross with me ever since.” 
‘Cousin Ann,” said Mrs. Carey that after- 
noon on the piazza, “it is very easy to see 
that you do not approve of the way we live, 
or the way we think about things in general. 
Feeling as you do I really wish you would not 
spend your money on us, and give us these 
beautiful and expensive presents. It puts me 
under an obligation that chafes me and makes 
me unhappy.” 

“T don’t disapprove of you particularly,” 
said Miss Chadwick. ‘‘ DoT act as if I did?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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Biscuit 
Confections 


Five Kinds Sent Free 


We offer to send to each 
Miss and each housewife a 
box of these new desserts. 
We want the biscuits them- 
selves—these Sunshine Spe- 
cialties—to tell you how 
delightful they are. 


They will surprise you, for never 
before were such biscuit confections 
produced in America. 


One is a chocolate wafer filled with sweet 
vanilla cream. One is a sugar sandwich. Others 
are crisp, sweet biscuits with enticing flavors. 
This sample box will make you wish to always 

1ave a box at hand. 

It will alsodo more. These Sunshine Special- 
ties come from the Sunshine Bakeries—the finest 
in the world. 


All Sunshine Biscuits—from soda crackers 
up—are made with the skill which makes these. 
All are baked—as these are—in ovens of 
white tile. 


When you taste these exquisite productions 
you will insist on biscuits with the ‘‘Sunshine’’ 
brand. 





Send us simply your name and address, and 
the name and address of your.grocer. A postal 
will do. The next mail will bring you this 
assorted box. After that, let your grocer supply 
you the kinds which you like best. Cut out 
this reminder so you won’t forget to write for 
the box today. (14) 





A reminder to write to 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
183 Causeway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for a free box of 


SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES 

















On the Dining Table 


Both Private and Public, in 
this and all civilized countries 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Has come into universal use. 
The rare ingredients used in its 
preparation are grateful to the 
palate and peculiarly acceptable to 
everyone. It deliciously flavors 
more dishes thar. any other table 
sauce in use. ‘Try it on Soups, 
Fish, Hot and Cold Meats, 
Chops, Steaks, Chafing 
Dish Cooking and Welsh 
Rarebits. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
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N.Y. RUG CO. 65 EAST SOY ST.NY 
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The Sanitol Smile 


Sanitol Tooth Powder pol- 
ishes the teeth and keeps 
them white. Its antiseptic 
properties destroy germs 
—prevent decay—tone up 
the gums and purify the 
mouth! 
It is delightful to use 








FIRELESS COOK BOOK Free 


Duplex Fireless Stoves im- 
prove quality of food; Bake, 
t, Steam and Stew, saves 
fuel, time and labor. Made 
of metal, with metallic or stone 
disks. Duplex Jr. with 2 
FIRELESS aluminum pots cost only $4.50. 
| No. 55 Duplex has pure alum- 
inum lining. 


The Durham Mfg. Co. 
Box 50 Muncie, Ind. 


CLASS PINS os 


and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. 


Either style with any three letters and 
figures, one or two colors of my 

YN terling Silver, 25c each, $2.5 
Silver Plated, 10c each, $1.00 _ "bend for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


OY BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pertect Cmbroidery 


requires a perfect design. Kaumagraph designs have 
reached the perfection stage and are rapidly taking the place 
of all the old methods of stamping. Everything worth while 
in Embroidery from all the world can be had in Kaumagraphs. 
A new design is every day in the year. 
Summer Embroidery Book just out. Sent with one of the new 
Shirt Waist Designs for 10c 


Address Dept. C, Kaumagraph Co., 114 W. 324 8t., New York 
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Its Every Stitch 


Contains 32 Arguments for 





EAR MADAM-—If you wished to con- 
vince me that you were a good cook, 
you'd set a dish of your making before me, 
wouldn’t you? Exactly! For the Proof of the 
Pudding is the eating thereof. 

Just so with my Sewing Machine. All of 
its virtues are reflected in its one product— 
The Perfect Stitth—All of its labor saving 
improvements are concentrated in that one 
result—The Perfect Stitch. —All of its 20th 
Century inventions which took nights and days 
of toil to perfect are realized in that one 
achievement— The Perfect Stitch. 


quently of the 32 improvements which contribute to its 

making—a stitch so perfect on both sides,locked ex- 
actly in the center of the goods and so beautifully regular. 
It would tell eagerly of the Automatic Thread Controller 
which feeds just the right amount of thread for each stitch, 
no matter what the thickness of the cloth, and of the Rotary 
Spool Pin which never allows the Thread to tighten around 
the pin and spoil the stitch. 

It would speak enthusiastically of the Automatic Ten- 
sion Release, of the Square Feed, of the Positive Take-up, 
of the Short Needle, and the Short Shuttle Race. 

It would boast of the 8 sets of ball bearings which make 
The FREE run so lightly that you never weary; of the 
Rotoscillo movement which makes The FREE so fast and 
simple that it is a delight to feed the cloth, and of the 
beautiful French Leg Design and dustless Japanning, which 
make sewing a pleasure —for all of these aid you to produce 
the Perfect Stitch because they enable you to handle the 
goods with the accuracy of a fresh mind and body. 


[: would talk convincingly of the Shuttle Ejector, of the 


[ this Perfect Stitch could speak, it would argue elo- 


Automatic Locking Drawers, the Improved Head Latch, 

the Belt Guards, the Special Attachments and the rest 
of the 32 modern conveniences all of which are focused in 
that one virtue of a great Sewing Machine—the Perfect 
Stitch. 

Why not go to the store in your town where The FREE 
is sold and let it tell you the story itself? And right now 
sit down and write me for that interesting book “In the 
Day’s Work.”’ I will send it without cost to you. 


Cr OC frer. Pres. 


FREE SEwinG MACHINE Company, CHICAGO 





Covers the whole art of knitting and 
crocheting. Nearly 200 pages of new 
patterns and stitches made of BEAR 
BRAND Yarns, with 250 pictures and 
plain instructions, useful alike to be- 
ginner and expert. Sent postpaid; paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 50c. 
Whetheryou require Zephyr Germantown, 
4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss; Pompadour 
wool; German cashmere; German knit- 
ting worsted ; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb 
wool; Rococo Fairy floss; Eidersil or 
Eiderdown wool, look for the BEAR 
BRAND trade mark on every skein. It 
makes you safe from inferior material, 
sure of the best results in the appear- 
ance and durability of your work. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
107-113 Grand 8t.,Dept.A 
New York 





Absolutely prevents skirt 
and waist separating. 
Easily and quickly ad- 
justed without sewing. 


At your dealers’ 

or by mail 25c 

Royal Dip Buckle. Silver, gold and green-gold fin- 
ishes. 50 cents to $2 each. 

Royal Hair Roll. Woven,extremelylight,sterilized, 

washable, all colors, 50c each. 


J.H.Taylor &Co., 5147 Delancy Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch 
e will trust you ten days. 










Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
orsell3andGET YOURSWITCH FREE. Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers, Dpt.796, 1 

















MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


‘“Your manner seems to suggest it.”’ 

“You can’t tell much by manners,’ replied 
Cousin Ann. “I think you’re entirely too 
soft and sentimental, but we all have our 
faults. I don’t think you have any right to 
feed the neighbors and burn up fuel and oil 
in their behalf when you haven’t got enough 
for your own family. I think you oughtn’t to 
have had four children, and having had them 
you needn’t have taken another one in, though 
she’s turned out better than I expected. But 
all that is none of my business, I suppose, and, 
wrong-headed as you are, I like you better 
than most folks, which isn’t saying much.” 

‘But if you don’t share my way of thinking 
why do you keep fretting yourself to come and 
see us? It only annoys you.”’ 

“Tt annoys me, but I can’t help coming 
somehow. I guess I hate other places and 
other ways worse than I do yours. You don’t 
grudge me bed and board, I suppose?’”’ 

“How could I grudge you anything when 
you give us so much—so much more than we 
ought to accept, so much more than we can 
ever thank you for?” 


MSs “I don’t want to be thanked; you know 
that well enough; but there’s so much demon- 
stration in your family you can’t understand 
anybody’s keeping themselves exclusive. I 
don’t like to fuss over people or have them 
fuss over me. Kissing comes as easy to you as 
eating, but I never could abide it. A nasty, 
common habit, I call it! I want to give what 
I like and where and when I like, and act as 
I’m a mind to afterwards. I don’t give be- 
cause I see things are needed, but because I 
can’t spend my income unless I do give. If I 
could have my way I’d buy you a good house 
in Buffalo, right ’side of mine; take your 
beggarly little income and manage it for you; 
build a six-foot barbed-wire fence ’round the 
lot so’t the neighbors couldn’t get in and eat 
you out of house and home, and in a couple 
of years I could make something out of your 
family.” 

Mrs. Carey put down her sewing, leaned her 
head back against the crimson rambler, and 
laughed till the welkin rang. 

“T suppose you think I’m crazy,’’ Cousin 
Ann remarked after a moment’s pause. 

“T don’t know, Cousin Ann,” said Mrs. 
Carey, taking up her work again. ‘‘ Whatever 
it is you can’t help it. If you'll give up try- 
ing to understand my point of view I won’t 
meddle with yours!” 

‘“‘T suppose you won’t come to Buffalo?” 

““No, indeed, thank you, Cousin Ann.” 

“You'll stay here in this benighted village 
and grow old, you that are a handsome woman 
of forty and might have a rich husband to take 
care of you?” 

““My husband was rich enough for me, and 
when I meet him again and show him the four 
children he will be the richest man in Paradise.” 

Cousin Ann rose and said: “I’m going to- 
morrow, and I sha’n’t be back this year. 
I’ve taken passage on a steamer that’s leaving 
for Liverpool next week.” 

“Going abroad! Alone, Cousin Ann?” 

“‘No, with a party of Cook’s tourists.” 

“What a strange idea!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Carey. 

“T don’t see why; ’most everybody’s been 
abroad. I don’t expect to like the way they 
live over there, but if other folks can stand it I 
guess I can. It’ll amuse me for a spell, maybe, 
and if it don’t I’ve got money enough to break 
away and do as I’ma mind to.” 


92393 The last evening was a pleasant, friendly 
one, every Carey doing his or her best to avoid 
risky subjects and to be as agreeable as pos- 
sible. Cousin Ann Chadwick left next day, 
and Mrs. Carey, bidding the strange creature 
good-by, was almost sorry that she had ever 
had any arguments with her. 

“Tt will be so long before I see you again, 
Cousin Ann, I was on the point of kissing you— 
till I remembered,”’ she said with a smile as 
she stood at the gate. 

“T don’t know as I mind for once,”’ said Miss 
Chadwick. “If anybody’s got to kiss me I’d 
rather it would be you than anybody.” 

She drove away, the two empty trunks in 
the back of the wagon. 

She sailed for Liverpool the next week and 
accompanied her chosen party to the cathe- 
dral towns of England. There, in a quiet 
corner of York Minster, as the boy choir was 
chanting its anthems, her heart, an organ she 
had never been conscious of possessing, gave 
one brief, sudden physical pang and she passed 
out of what she had called life. 

Neither her family affairs nor the names of 
her relations were known, and the news of her 
death did not reach far-away Beulah till more 
than two months afterward, and with it came 
the knowledge that Cousin Ann Chadwick had 
left the income of five thousand dollars to each 
of the five Carey children, with five thousand 
to be paid in cash to Mother Carey on the 
settlement of the estate. 


CONCLUDED IN THE JOURNAL FOR APRIL 15 
















TANDARDS 
- 
HONOR 





‘*Peace hath her victories 
not less renowned than 
war,’ the poet sings. 


HERE is no 

question that 
commerce has her 
standards of honor 
that are upheld as 
loyally as were the 
standardsof chivalry. 
The manufacturer may indulge in ideals 
as well as the Knights of the Round 
Table; less romantic ideals but more 
useful in a practical world. It is some- 
thing when a man starts life with the am- 
bition to provide pure food long before 
the making of pure food was obligatory; 
to demand a cleanliness never attempted 
before; to avoid adulteration, substitutes, 
treatments, fillers as he would the plague; 
to obtain wholesomeness through purity 
and produce an unrivaled delicacy of 
natural flavor by paying the price and 
getting the most superfine products of the 
world for histrained confectionersto work 
with. This is the true inner history of 


EY: 
CHOCOLATES 


Lowney Cook Book, 421 pages, 1500 receipts, $1.25 of Booksellers. 

























Sanitas Dining Room 


ANITA 


THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


“However do you manage to keep 
your walls looking always so 
bright and clean and new ?”’ 








This is a question the frequent visitor often 
asks in the home whose walls are decorated 


with SANITAS. 


Why not begin this Spring to transform your home 
interior ?. No matter which of your rooms you are 
planning to redecorate, you can get the handsomest 
effects with SANITAS at very moderate cost. 
And, your walls will be stain-proof, fade-proof, 
crack- and tear- proof, and always look new. A 
damp cloth removes instantly any dust or dirt or stain. 


Dull finished SANITAS reproduces all the hand- 
somest wall-paper and wall-fabric effects for deco- 
rative interiors; glazed finished SANITAS in all the 
plain and fancy tile designs for bathrooms, kitchens, 
pantries, et cetera, 


Your dealer or decorator will show 
SANITAS and demonstrate its 
wonderful service qualities. Or, 
write us your needs fully, describ- 
ing the room or rooms you wish to 
decorate, and you will promptly 
receive suitable SANITAS sam- 
ples and interior sketches showing 
the latest decorative ideas. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway Dept. W NewYork 





WIPE OFF THE DIRT 








MERITAS 
The Guaranteed Oil Cloth 
When buying table oil cloth ask for it by the 
name‘“‘Meritas,’’ guaranteed by this trade- 
mark stamped on the back of every yard. 
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Sanitas Kitchen 





New and Delicious 
Desserts 


The dessert questionisanswered 
many times by using 


Mapleine 


The Flavor De Luxe 

Mapleine is not an imi- 
tation of anything but an 
original flavor incompar- | 
ably sweet and delicious. It 
makes milk puddings taste 
better. It makes original 
desserts, Asa flavor for pud- 
ding sauces and icings on 
cakes it is deliciously good. 
It is a great favorite for fla- 
voring ice cream and can- 
dies. Above all you should 
use Mapleine for making a 
home made 
Smacking Good Table Syrup 
by dissolving granulated 
sugar in water and adding the Mapleine—such 
a syrup is both economical, pure and good. 

DESSERT BOOK FREE 

Send for our book ‘‘Mapleine Dainties,’’ and if your 
grocer does not have Mapleine send us 35c (Canada 50c) for 
a 2 oz. bottle. If it is not all we Claim for it your money 
will be refunded, Write Dept. A, 


Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 



























[ is heel-proof, mar-proof, water-proof. 
Best proof against the hard wear that — 
every floor or linoleum gets. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
rey with 61." Test it. Prove that you may 
dent the wood but can’t crack the varnish. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Two booklets, “The 
Finished Floor” and *‘ Decorative Interior 
Finishing,” sent free. Address, Pratt & Lambert, 
fi Inc, . 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
Courtwright St., Bridgeburg. Ontario, 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Foreigs wecsers =e 
Neo York Buffalo chicagoEstablished 4 Pari 
Gridgebur ‘. Canada” 62 Years an 














ETHEL BARRYMORE’S 
LITTLE SON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


people of the stage better than he, and in this 
wonderful comedy the characters are all real 
people, as true to life as to art. They are, in 
fact, actual, specific actors and actresses that 
he had known. 


+. MAY not be generally.known, but it is 
violating no confidence to tell you that Tom 
Wrench was Tom Robertson, the author of 
‘Caste,’ and the first of the naturalistic school 
of modern English dramatists. Ferdinand 
Gadd was Edmund Kean. Avonia Bunn was 
his wife. Imogen Parrott was Lady Bancroft. 
Arthur Gower was William Kendal, who went 
upon the stage to win the woman that he loved; 
and the sweet and lovable Rose Trelawny 
was Madge Robertson, who became Mrs. 
Kendal. And now remember what happened. 
Rose leaves the stage with the conventional 
idea of renouncing the development of her 
talent in order that she may make a better 
wife for Arthur. She only succeeds in making 
herself, Arthur and every one concerned 
desperately unhappy. Then she finds herself 
again, goes back to play in Tom Wrench’s new 
play, and also finds Arthur, and, as we know 
from the true story of the Kendals which goes 
on after the play leaves them, she becomes not 
only a happy and respected wife, the mother 
of eleven children, but one of the most popular 
actresses ever known. 

“Mrs. Kendal found plenty of time to bring 
up @ large and charming family while she was 
developing herself as an artist, and there could 
be no better illustration of the successful 
combination of marriage and a career on the 
stage than this. In fact there is no doubt in 
my mind that an artist’s powers develop with 
her character, and in the degree with which 
she accepts the responsibilities put upon her she 
must not only work hard upon the stage—she 
must live loyal to her ideals and convictions. 
She must be womanly to achieve the best 
artistic results as well as to attain to the 
highest measure of self-respect, contentment 
and happiness. I can see no other possible 
rule to lay down.”’ 


ISS BARRYMORE’S convictions are fur- 
ther reénforced by her belief that the 
theater today has become a great force for 
education, and as a consequence she considers 
that the womanly, home-making woman is as 
much needed there as she is as a teacher in 
the schools or in any Other sphere of womanly 
usefulness. 

In discussing the demands which the stage 
makes upon the time of the actress-mother 
Miss Barrymore pointed out several facts that 
are often overlooked. 

“Tn the first place,’’ she said, ‘“‘there are 
always four or five months in the year when 
the actress-mother is continuously at home 
with her children, and if she plays three months 
or More each season in New York the greater 
part of the year may be passed in her own 
home circle. But over and beyond that,”’ she 
continued, ‘‘ and to speak very frankly, it is pos- 
sible that the amount of time which a mother 
passes with her children is not as important as 
what she gives them when she is with them 

“Now there are unquestionably children 
who would be better off if they saw less of their 
mothers, shocking as that fact undoubtedly 
is, and I am not speaking of bad or worldly 
mothers either. I mean the overtired, over- 
worked or overplayed mothers who mean to 
their children only discipline and the eternal 
‘don’t do that.’ Such women are hardly fit 
companions for healthy, growing children, still 
less for delicate ones. 

‘‘A mother first of all should be a child’s 
friend and inspiration and comfort as well as 
his nurse and caretaker. Children appreciate 
being treated as friends by their parents more 
than anything. 

“A friend of mine Once told me that one of 
the things for which she was most grateful 
to her mother was that she had never been 
allowed to burst into her room without knock- 
ing and asking permission. She had been 
treated like a friend, and it taught her that 
all-important fact that mutual love and hap- 
piness in family life depend first of all upon 
mutual respect, rather than upon general 
familiarity. It seems to me that perhaps it is 
easier to Maintain this relation toward a child— 
and to have the child maintain it toward the 
mother—if there are occasional separations, 
hard to bear as they may be. Certainly there 
is a compensation for the partings in the 
eagerness and affection of the next reunion, and 
this is the compensation that I try to find for 
my enforced absences. 


“Bot with the telegraph, the long-distance 

telephone, daily letters and express trains, 
the actress is never really very far away from 
the actual responsibilities of her home life, 
even if she be denied its shelter and happi- 
ness for a portion of the year. And certainly 
no mother can appreciate her home and her 
children like the actress who has been living 
for months in hotels without them.” 


—___ 
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Best 
Codfish 


comes our new 
way in_ sanitary 

parchment lined 

extra coated tins— 

Large, tender, deli- 

— cious flakes—Cooked, 

slightly salted and ready for immediate use. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


a revelation for making the most perfect 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, Fish Chowder 


and many other dainty fish dishes. Convenient and economical. 


ss 





10c. and 15e. sizes (Except in Far West) Book of Special Recipes Free 
ee & MORRILL CO., Portland, Me., U.S. A. 











Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


Soft Sole the wonderful seamless hosiery — 

made by our own secret proc- 

ANKLE TIES ess—that looks like silk, feels 
like silk and wears like iron. 

’ First and only hosiery gzar- 

Price S5c Delivered anteed one year. 


Send for trial pair 
| Pe SHOES for Little Folks, made of Style 2626— medium weight, 






























EASTWOOD 


Wheayou) 
order,ask 
for Free 
Vegetable 
Silk Book— 
tells of other 
styles and 





double heel and toe; most weights for 

th ped Ly mmo poietic aaa modeled from durable stocking made. All women, children and 

e per ect feet of normal chi dren; they allow colors, sizes 8 to 1044. lifty men, and about the 

growing feet to develop naturally. No crowd- cents per pair, plus ten marvelous Vegetable 
ing— no compression. cents for postage and Silk itself. 





Agents, we have an at- 
tractive proposition foryou. 
Write for our plan —tells 
Money back if not how to build a permanent, 
satisfied. profitable business for yourself. 
atent Leather a or A A 

“a tone Tc Aes pe noew voy 3 = shalt (Muskegon Knitting Mills, 488 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Same style in Blue, Pink, White or Black Calfskin | 
tanned to the softness of Kid (very durable). Sizes 
0, 1, 2, 3, delivered —80c, 

Larger sizes with firmer soles, for children start- 
ing to walk; Black and res Russian Calfskin. 
Sizes 2 to 6, delivered—$1.1 

Sizes 5 to 8, with spring heel, Patent, Black and 
Tan Russian Calfskin, delivered— $1.35. 


Eastwood Catalogue describing a full line of shoes 
and stockings for the whole family sent on request. | 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. Rochestes WY 


“ae mailing, or $3.00 for box 

Care is taken to have the linings smooth of 6 pairs, with a year's 

and clean. Carefully made in all details. Fine guarantee, prepaid. 
materials. Trimmed with pretty ribbon bow. 














Embroider your initial on the sleeve 
or pocket in a contrasting color—it 
looks fine. But be sure you use 


REIS [OUND 


They save time, w a and expense 
by eliminating ‘‘stamping’’ and 
** filling.’” 

Sold in All Needlework Dept’s 
Script, Old English and Block 
Styles in many sizes. 

Accept only those attached to cards 
bearing our name — REIS—they're 
the ONLY kind thatstand any number 
of washings. Saszple Inztial and 
Embroidery Book FREE 

G. REIS & BRO 
636 Broadway, New York { 



































Thousands of women who 
havetakenourcorrespond- 
encecourseintrained nurs- 
ing are today earning $10 
to $25 a week. 


After completing this course 
of training Miss Mabell V. 
Gisin, Wellsboro, Pa., whose 
photograph ishere given,wrote: 


**I advise every young 
woman to take this course 
whether she intends to do 
professional nursing or | 
not.”’ 


Send for our roth 64-page 


wiih uote fact penet, ||| CET Tttte” Dress Shields 


by successful nurses. 

















The Chautauqua School With Spring Attachment 
of Nursing ‘‘Holtite’’ Dress Shields are the result of 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. an insistent demand from women for a self 





fastening shield. By a simple little spring 
attachment, they close over the seam with a 


firm hold andremain in positionuntil removed. 
NEW CREATI ONS Theyare a proofandodorless,white, 








light and washable. Every pair warranted. 
Perhapsyoureyesare weary of seeing the Springs rust-proof. At your dealer’s or send 





same general cut glass designs on every | 25 cents for sample pair, any size desired. 


sideboard. You'll find re‘reshing origi- THE KORACO., 454 Broome St., New York 
nality and charm in the new cuttings of 


- (272 om Points | > 
L = © 
> ee) Vick’s Test Vick Quality Seeds with this 
om ee Special Offer—1 pkg. Poppy, Miss 
Ay es 




















WA\ 


° Sherwood, pink; 1 pkg. Phlox 
Special Drummondii Grandiflora, mixed 


colors; 1 pkg. Summer Cypress, 
light green, turning to Crimson, 
Offer All three packages for 10 cts. and 
a FREE Copy of our “Garden and 

Floral @ Floral Guide ine 1911.” Write for it today. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 424 Main 8t., SOCHESTER, N.Y. 


SOMETHING NEV HA 

LABELS 

Send for handsome catalogue. Original designs 

100 WEPEING §: $5 40 | oo iaslact frou. A suggestion for Birthday Gift. 
Announcements Hand Engrave: Including two sets of | 


envelopes. Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script, 90c PENN DE BARTHE 7 
Write for samples. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 929 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Witness the beautiful new Prima 
Donna with its abrupt angles and 
tesselated rims, orthedainty Wild g 
Rose cutting—exclusively pat- & 
ented. Don't buy cut glass till you 
see the ‘‘Clark’’ new Creations at 
yourdealer's. Famed for 25 years. 
Illustrated book on request. 


T.B.CLARK &CO.,INC.,Honesdale, Pa, 






























































Walk into any first class furniture store — ask the lowest cash price for 
either a Quarter Sawn, White Oak Buffet or China Cabinet as good as this 
“‘Come-Packt” Furniture. You will find $35.00 to $40.00 apiece is low; 
installment houses get much more. By our system of selling from 
factory to you, we offer these two for $3'7.00— the price 
of either one. Both have beveled French Mirrors. 

If you are not absolutely satisfied that you have received 
double value, send them back at our expense and get 
your money. We sell either piece separately ; the Buffet 
$19.25; China Cabinet $17.75 (glass extra). 


New “BIG SIX” Catalogue mailed free 


Let us send you post-paid our big catalogue with six money saving 
departments. Sectional Mission and Bungalow Furniture for dining 
room, living room, bed room and den; new ‘*Willo- Weave’? Furni- 
ture, Mission Lamps and Lighting Fixtures, Cluny Lace Curtains, 
etc. All at ¢qually low prices. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 416 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Made in Four Grades 


The Anchor 
The Windsor 
The Lenox 
The Style “A” 


OTTON is the ideal 
filling for a mattress 
because its natural 

purity and downy character 
appeal to every sense of 
cleanliness and refinement. 


But remember that the real value of a mattress depends 
very largely upon the gua/ty of its filling. When you 
buy a mattress, therefore, you should be privileged to 
examine the inside of it; otherwise you may be paying 
two prices for it. | 


Nice looking samples may be one thing, but your 
interest is in the particular mattress you pay for. 


Stearns & Foster Mattresses are provided with a laced opening device 
enabling you to examine the quality of the cotton inside. “You thus 
know exactly what you are paying for. 


Not genuine unless the name ‘“‘Stearns & Foster’’ is on the label. 
This is your only safeguard. Insist upon it. 


For sale generally by furniture dealers and department stores thruout 
the United States. If your dealer can’t supply you, drop us a line and 
we will see that you are promptly cared for. 


The Stearns & Foster Co. 


Dept. D-8, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Ostrich Plumes at 


First Cost To You 


Perfect Willow Plumes at 
Wholesale Prices 


These extremely beautiful hand knotted willow 
plumes are of the quality ordinarily sold by milli- 
ners and retailers at exactly double these prices. 

Made of high grade hard flue male bird feathers 
with rich, glossy fibre, heavy drooping heads; in 
black, white and solid colors. 


Hand Knotted Willow Plumes 
. . . $5.95 

































\ seg “ pay; 18 inches long, any color . . 
Y = “ 20 inches long, any color . .. . . 9.50 
Charges Every Plume Guaranteed 22 inches long, any color . . - . . 12.50 
A * 22 i s Extra Oty... 
Prepaid Satisfactory inches long, Extra Quali: y . + neo 
bit : This is our absolute guarantee enclosed in every shipment: “If this plume is 
et dns nek easiest satisfactory to you in every respect simply return it at our expense and 
. we wi un ur ney ¢ = Aes 
pe e refund your money at once cheerfully Plumes Sent on Approval 


gustantes mia de. So besides having the greatest possible variety 
liveryon every ship. to select from, besides being able to buy at a sav- 
ment wherecash ing, you are sure of entire satis- 
accompanies order, faction or your money back. 


We Can Save You Money 


Our plumes are sold direct. You have 
no wholesalers’. retailers’ or milliners’ 
profits to pay. We do an immense busi- 
ness the whole year round so can afford 
to sell at a fraction of the profit others 
whose business is limited to a few 
months a year and fewer sales must charge. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


Our complete catalog showing plumes 
from $1.00 to $50.00 — Pictures from actual 
photographs in their real colors —the most 
beautiful book of its kind ever issued—sent 
free on request. 


Beautiful French Curl Plumes 


Some special extraordinary walues in these 
highest grade rich, glossy,hard curling fibre male 
bird plumes; heavy drooping heads — regularly sold 
for 100% more than these unusual prices. 

17 inch, French Curl Plumes, black and colors . 






Send us 15c to cover express charges and 
we will send any plume described here for 
. your examination. If you do not 

find it exactly as described 
. simply instruct the agent 

. to return it to us and 
we will refund your 
15c. If it pleases 

you pay the 

expressagent 
the balance 
due — you 
run no 
risk at 
all. 














































































18 inch, French Curl Plumes, black and colors . x 32 95 
18 inch, French Curl Plumes, extra grade, all colors . a ‘ $4 50 
20 inch, French Curl Plume, all colors, extremely wide, has long drooping fibres — : 
looks like willow plume i $7.50 





Others in stock up to $50.00 © 
Order today; remit by P. O. or express money order, or if desired C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination send 15 cents to cover express charges. 


OSTRICH PLUME CO., 303 CASWELL BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Mrs. Rose Greenhow, in 
Prison with her 8-year- 
old Daughter. The little 
girl said to the Keeper: 
“You’ve got one of the 
hardest little rebels here 
that you ever saw.” 


Confederate 
Spy in the 
Civil War 










TRANGE is the story of this rich, high-bred lady of old Southern family, 

sitting here in a Union prison cell because of her devotion to the cause of 
the Confederacy ; but more amazing is the romance of this photograph—how it 
was taken—how it was lost to the public for fifty years—how we found it. 

With it we found 3,500 others, taken in the heat of the conflict by the 
country’s greatest photographer. Mathew Brady spent $100,000 accompany- 
ing armies and navies through the four years of the war. He died in a 
hospital almsward, old and nearly blind. Now his original negatives are 
almost priceless. They show, as nothing has shown before, 


What our Women did in the Civil War 


They show the fearlessness, the long-suffering patience, the ingenuity, the 
devotion to their cause, of our American women, North and South. They tell 
a story of the war you never heard before. Here for the first time you will 
see the family life of that day; you will see the children who are grand- 
mothers today. You will realize how our mothers felt in those long bitter 
years, for you will see them at home and in camp; in hospital and in city. 
Here you will sce strange scenes, like the hanging of the Lincoln conspirators 
(where no camera was supposed to be). You will see the men merry-making 
in camp, lingering in hospitals, lying in prison, spying on the enemy, manning 
the battleships, punishing the deserter, drilling the awkward squad, dead on 
the field of battle, fighting in the trenches,—an everchanging panorama of 
these four momentous years, on both sides of the struggle. 


18 Pictures Given Away 




























i). 
To bring before you the wonder of this collection, we will send you free yao 
large prints of 18 of these photographs ready for framing. Review of 







Reviews Co. 
13 AstorPl.,N.Y. 


Send me free of charge 
the 18 reproductions of 
. your newly discovered 
» Brady Civil War photo 
graphs, ready for framing and 


With them we will send you an illustrated booklet telling the story of Brady 
and how the Photographs were taken, as well as the story of Mrs. Greenhow. 

We will also tell you how you can get the 3,500 pictures in ten big 
volumes at less than one cent a picture. 

Each day letters come to us from people who find themselves, their 
relatives or their friends in the pictures. Send for the 18 pictures 
and look for those you know. 

When the startling existence of these negatives is generally 





















contained in a handsome port 











\ 7 : tolio. Also send me the illustrated 
realized we shall not give away pictures, so send the coupon story ot these photographs and tell 
for your portfolio at once. me how I can get the whole collection 

for the value of one photograph. Ien- 
close 10cto cover the cost of mailing. 


Name 
Address__ 


























WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, Pak TR 
I . 
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Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 
and allow 10 DAYS FRE ‘AL f L 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn rom oom an SAVE VY, 
our wnheard of prices and marwelous 3 
offers on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. Don't buy a nameless rug or 


me He 


A 


) until you write for our large Art Catalog 0 rect from Loom to Room at mill 

! ‘ and learn our wonderful proposition on Vai Prices. You save % to % because 

AN first sample bicycle going to your town. Very highest in qualit faut pay no een s poston. 

2s 3 1 ality ; faultless weave, exquisite colorings, 

) ry W RIDER AGENT apy hea 04 beautiful patterns in wider assortment than mostly found even 

( AR to . 4 at big stores. 

money exhib; a I bicycles. 

We bell chen than mgt iaziy. | | gd>tee,tesat I, gue chborae catalog of fn calor toro 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rest ductions from which you can order with absolute confidence. 

wheels. lompe. repsire and all sundries ot pv Peed Sent hens don’t buy till you get it. Every transaction guar- 

prices. DoNot Wait; write today forour speciad offer. BEAUDURS c paid. Write to-day. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-161, CHICAGO RA CARPET MILLS, Box 4708, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


( 
7 carpet. Get one of Znows standing—the one which bears 
\ | FACTORY PRICES 20.782 | | S tame hat guarantees BEAUDURA 
/ a Pair of tires from anyone at any price RUGS AND CARPETS come di- 
\ 
B : 























efrigeration 


It tells you how to select the Home Refrigerator—how to know the 
good from the poor—how to keep a Refrigerator sweet and sanitary —how 
your food can be properly protected and preserved—how to keep down 
ice bills—lots of things you should know before selecting any Refrigerator. 


F200 





The ‘‘Monroe” has the only real porcelain food 
compartments made in a pottery and in one piece of 
solid, unbreakable White Porcelain Ware over an 
inch thick, with every corner rounded, no cracks or 
crevices anywhere. There are no hiding places for 
germs —no odors, no dampness. 


- MOnrOe 
The Lifetime Refrigerator 


The leading hospitals use 
the *f Monroe” exclusively 
and it is found today in a 
large majority of the very 
best homes. It is built tolast 
a lifetime and will save you Always sold DIRECT 
its cost many times over in * dat Fact Pri 
ice bills, food waste and re- and at Factory Frices. 


pair bills. Cash or Monthly Payments. 

















The “‘ Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct from the factory to you, 
freight prepaid to your railroad station, under our liberal trial offer and an 
ironclad guarantee of “‘ full satisfaction or money refunded.” 


We depart this vear from our rule ofall cash with order 
Easy Payments and will send the ‘‘ Monroe”’ freight prepaid on our 


liberal credit terms to all desiring to buy that way. 
Just say,‘ Send Monroe Book,”’ on a postal card and it will go to you by next mail. (10) 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 0, LOCKLAND, OHIO 




















iolet Blue Rose 


A New Rambler 


The long expected Blue Rose is an accom- 
plished fact. Strong Plants, 50c. Ready 
now. Send for description; also for our 
catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Roses of all kinds 
and Hardy Plants. It’s free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries Rochester, N. Y. 















to Bloom 
We want to prove to you that here are ‘‘the Best 
Roses in America,"’ sold on their own roots, 
direct from America’s foremost propagators. 
Different species, in a variety of beautiful colors— 
a very riot of gorgeous loveliness. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 1911 Floral Guide FREE. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specialists. 50 Years’ Experience 
Box 20-D, West Grove, Pa. 





Hammered Brass Jardiniere 


Sent on receipt of 25c 
Charges Prepaid. Guaranteed Hammered Brass 


ANNIS & COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2146 








NEW YORK CITY 























The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1, 1911 














Inclosed Porch of Buffalo Motor Boat 
Club, Finished with Beaver BOARD 


You can build 
artistic walls 


BEAVER and ceilings 


quickly and 
economically by 
using BEAVER 
BOARD. 


No more cracked walls 
and falling ceilings. No 
plastering or repapering. 

Remodeling done with- 
out delay, inconvenience, 
litter or confusion. 


New buildings finished complete 
in the shortest time. 


Takes the Place of Lath and Plaster 
in Every Type of Building 


BEAVER BOARD is used by prominent firms and 
individuals all over the United States and Canada 
in residences, office-buildings, stores, clubs, the- 
aters, churches, schools, factories, warehouses, etc. 

Sold by lamber, hz wdware, paint, wall- paper and 
builders’ supply des alers and ‘decorators, in sizes to 
meet all requirements. If not he indled by your 
dealer, write us, mentioning his name. For your 
protection, every panel is stamped on the back with 
the BEAVER BoARD trade-mark. 

Write for free, illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Beaver 
Board and Its Uses.’ All about BEAVER BOARD 
and how to put it up and decorate it. Many views of 
interiors, letters from users, helpful sugyestions, etc 


The BEAVER COMPANY .o¢ BuFFaLo 


In U. S., address 263 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada,address 313 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa, Can. 














. Germ proof 
Your walls 





HYGIENIC 


KA ALU 
wien OQXomd WGC ss. 
FOR THE FAMILYS HEALTH 


We sleep or are indoors one 
third of our lives. Make 
that “‘indoors’’ healthful 
with this sanitary wall finish. 
It is death to all infectious 
germs. Made in many rich, velvety, 
artistic shades. The Home Decorator 
tells all about it and gives many schemes 
and colors for,every room. A big help 
in planning. Ask your dealer or write 


us. It’s FREE. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
Dept. 38 Chicago 
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Cheaper than ead —_ Lane a lifetime 





Stewart's iron fence for resi- 
dences, churches, schools, FREE Catalog 


parks, cemeteries; beauti- J some designs. 


169 pages of hand- 


fies—protects. 








Agents Wanted WRITE TODAY 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 1801 Covington St., Cincinnati 














soma" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1911 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, dis- 
easesand remedies. Allabout Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to buildthem. It's an encyclo- 
pediaofchickendom. Youneedit. Only 15c. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 965, Freeport, Il. 








Elastica is mar-proof, even on 
‘playroom floors 


Even on stairways which are constantly 
tramped, Elastica endures 


Why Some Floors 
Don’t Mar 


You see some floors marred by 
heels and casters—spotted by 
water — cracked and unsightly. 

You see other floors, after 
long, hard use, maintain an un- 
broken lustre. 

One has been covered with 
common floor varnish— the other 
with Elastica Floor Finish. 


Due to the Oil 


Of all the ingredients, it is 
the oil in the varnish which 
makes a mar-proof, water-proof, 
durable floor finish. 

We have solved the problem 
of making a floor finish quick- 
drying, hard-drying, yet very 
elastic. We have done this by 
incorporating in its composition 
the requisite amount of properly 
treated oil. 

The secret is ours alone. The 
result is Elastica— the only finish 
you will consider for floors after 
you once make a test. 


Nothing Can Mar 


Heels leave no more impres- 
sion on Elastica than on a rubber 


FLOOR 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 


Things We Send Free 


If you'll send us your name and address 
we will send you these three things free : 

First, a book, ‘‘How to Finish Floors,”’ 
with a wealth of expert suggestions about 
finishing old and new floors. 

Second, samples of Elastica on paper, with 
which-you can make the severest sort of tests. 

Third, a handsome bookmark — just to 
repay your trouble. Write us a postal — 
now before you forget it. 


Sanna Yarnist Wiras 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufac- 
ture Elastica No. 1, for exterior use—Elastica 
No. 2, for interior use — Satinette White 
Enamel, for interior and exterior decora- 
tion— Kleartone Stains and other Architec- 
tural Finishes. Ask your dealer. 


Send for Booklet Number 105 
(46) 


mat. Casters leave no trace. 
Hammers can’t break it—water 
can’t discolor it. 


A sheet of paper coated with 
Elastica can be crumpled into a 
ball without cracking the finish. 
We shall prove this to you when 
you write us. 


There is no constant renewal, 
as with wax—no frequent re- 
touching, as with common floor 
varnish. The finish remains 
smooth and unblemished, even 
with the hardest wear. 


But beware of the word: 


‘“‘elastic.’”’ There is only one 
Elastica Floor Finish. 


For Any Floor 


Elastica is not only for natu- 
ral wood floors. It is for painted 
floors, too. Paint must be pro- 
tected if you are going to walk 
on it. It is also for linoleum or 
oilcloth— to multiply the wear. 
Every uncarpeted floor should 
be covered with this water-proof 
finish which nothing can mar. 


FINISH 


All others are imitations. 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Ave., 
Chicago; or 301 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 


**Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 








Compare This Sweeper 
With Any Other 


The easy running, clean sweeping, strong 
construction and satisfactory service 
throughout of the 


National s-.::, Sweeper 


place it far in the lead of all sweepers. 

It was built for the express purpose of light- 
ening household labor. Its roller bearings 
make it the easiest running sweeper in the 
world. Its anti-tipping device prevents spilling 
the sweepings. 

Has genuine imported Hankow Chinese 
bristle brushes. Sweeps thoroughly; outwears 
others at the same price. 

Dust pans empty separately—brush is quickly 
and easily removable for cleaning—replaced in 
an instant. 


It costs no more than the ordinary kind. 


Ask to see the National Roller Bearing Sweeper at 
Department, Furniture or Housefurnishing stores. 


National Sweeper Co., 88 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 























| 400 plans for $1.00 


(add 25c for postage) 


We will send you our four big books of plans, 
containing single and double houses, cottages, 
flats and bungalows from $300 to $12,000, eighew| 
floor plans, exterior views, estimate of cost anc 
price for plans of each house. Our regular price 
for these books is 50c each, but we will send you all 
four if you order now for only $1 and cost of mail- 
ing as stated above. These books are: 

‘“Low Cost Modern Homes,’’ $1,500 to $3,000, price 50c 

‘*Palatial Modern Homes,”’ $3. 500 to $12,000, price 50c 

‘Cottages and Bungalows,’’ $300 to $9,000, price 50c 

‘California Bungalows,’’ $500 to $8,000, price 50c 
(or all four books for $1 and postage) 


Art in Architecture, $1.00 per year 
(A monthly magazine devoted to the home) 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
41 Murray Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Children ) 
to Use 
LI FEBUOY 


sGAP 


" ‘HAT BOY,” who has been taught to 


hb idbibi 


do things for himself, enjoys a Life- 
buoy Shampoo, because it makes his 
head “feel good.” 

He knows how to keep his scalp free from 
dandruff, or itching, and his hair clean, 
healthy and glossy. 

“HIS FOLKS” know that the regular use 
of Lifebuoy for the Bath and all toilet pur- 
poses, protects the family from chance in- 
fections, by destroying the unseen 
disease-germs. 
5 at all Druggists 
and Grocers 
If not at your dealers send 5c stamps / 
or coin for full-size cake, to 3 
LEVER BROS. co. 
Dept. C 
Canbeitee, Mass. 














2-in-One”’ is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust— 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
Trial bottle sent free. 

3 In One Ort Co., 41 Broadway, New York 
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vivid impression to the stranger on entering. If we wish 

this impression to be an agreeable one, and not one that 
is to remain in the mind as chilling and forbidding, this 
room must be planned with a nice discrimination in color 
and furnishings, to be the keynote to the whole abode, 
offering a cheerful welcome at the opening of the door. 


|: IS the hall of the modern house that offers the first 


What a Hall Should and Should Not Be 


HALL is not, however, a room where one is supposed 

to tarry except on business (unless, of course, it is in 
connection with another room, as is frequently seen in the 
bungalow type of house), but an agreeable passage from one 
apartment to another, and should therefore possess a 
degree of dignity that will not permit of any of the small 
decorations or furnishings which are appropriate and desir- 
able in other parts of the house. Its cheerfulness must be 
acquired rather by its well-chosen colorings, and attractive 
but necessary pieces of furniture. Who cannot recall as a 
child dreading to leave a warm, comfortable room on a cold 
winter day, with the prospect of crossing a dark, chilling 
expanse of hall, where the long black coats and hats loomed 
out from the rack like somber specters? I can recall many 
a hall, dark and depressing, where the tall hat-rack was 
the only piece of furniture—a gloomy spot to be avoided 
unless with a grown-up person. 


What There Should be in a Hall 


N THE hall that is scarcely larger than an entry very little 

furniture is possible, and then only the most essential, such 
as a settle or seat, a small stand, an umbrella-jar and a 
mirror. Pictures will make the small hall seem even more 
contracted, and should be avoided. In proportion as the 
hall space is larger, pictures may be added as well as more 
and larger furniture: a commodious table or “low-boy,” 
with drawers for gloves, brushes, etc., will take the place 
of the small stand, while, before, these necessary articles 
found accommodation i in a settle whose seat lifted up—an 
excellent space-saving device. 

Few of us are so lacking in vanity that we care to slip 
from the outside world, blown and disheveled, into a house 
to make acall. A looking-glass, therefore, however simple, 
is a greatly appreciated bit of furnishing, while a specially 
handsome glass does much to decorate the walls. A pottery 
umbrella-jar of agreeable color and simple form is far better 
than the old-time arrangement for umbrellas connected with 
the hat-rack. Wet umbrellas should have a place by them- 
selves, where there is no danger of the water running on 
the floor or the wet folds hitting against coats and wraps. 
It used to be the charming custom always to have a clock 
in the front hall, usually a ‘‘Grandfather”’ or a wall clock, 
for the convenience of those coming and going. The 
mantel or shelf clock is not often used here. 


How to Treat the Front Door 


HEN the top of the front door is of glass a curtain is 

needed as a screen from the street. It may be made of 
any of a score of materials, preferably white or écru, a square 
of filet lace or drawnwork, fine scrim, plain or cross-barred, 
or, often, a soft cream madras. These curtains although 
arranged for protection should be thin enough to obscure 
the light as little as possible, for a dark hall is something 
that should be endured only if it cannot be cured. Above 
all, stained glass is to be avoided here, as well as in all other 
windows of a house. 


Hardwood is Excellent for the Hall 


ARDWOOD floors are particularly desirable in a hall, 

since here is the greatest amount of tracking from the 
outside, and it is difficult to keep carpets free from mud and 
dirt. There is a saving of labor, therefore, in the use of 
hall rugs that can be taken out frequently and cleaned, the 
stairs being left bare. A word of caution, however, must be 
added for those desiring to follow this course. Many serious 
accidents have followed from overwaxing hardwood floors 
and then supplying the worst of all perils—a small rug at 
the foot of the stairs to slide treacherously from under foot. 
Only large and heavy rugs should be used in this position. 
Many feel that the ease in caring for the uncarpeted stairs 
does not compensate for the added noise of constantly tramp- 
ing feet; if this is the case a medium course may be adopted, 
and that is to lay a strip of plain carpet filling through the 
center of the stairs, leav- 


ing a border of bare wood 


The Little H 


How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to try to be 
of some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “ 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 


their living places pretty and artistic. 









The Mail-Bag in the Hall 


N° ONE small article of furnishing plays a more import- 
ant part in the country house than the mail-bag. It 
may be of many sizes, shapes and materials: linen, wicker 
and leather. Of these the leather bag is the most durable, 
and may have the name of the family or house on the outside, 
some bags even being made with padlocks and keys. But 
whatever its style or material it should always hang in the 
hall, as the most convenient place for every one, and it will 
be found to do away with the usual rushing about to find 
out if any one has a letter to post. It becomes then the 
responsibility of each individual to drop his own letter in 
the bag when it is written, and it goes at the appointed time. 


A Downstairs Closet is Very Convenient 


‘OR those about to plan a house it is well to be reminded 

that there is no one thing more convenient or necessary 
for the general comfort of the family than a spacious down- 
stairs closet—one large enough for coats, hatsand overshoes— 
and a big chest for wood, as well as a receptacle for kindlings 
and papers for the hearth fires. To admit of the woodbox 
being filled conveniently such a closet should have an 
entrance from the kitchen or back entry as well as from the 
main part of the house. Here, too, a blacking-box will do 
service not only for polishing boots but also as a seat for those 
putting on rubbers, etc. 


The Sanitary Kitchen 


OTHING can seem more satisfactory at first thought 

than the model tile-lined kitchen, without crack or crevice 

in which dust or dirt can lodge, and capable of being washed 

out with the minimum of effort. But what of the woman 

who must stand on this hard, resisting surface, and take the 

endless steps that fall to the lot of the houseworker? For her 
it means a footsore and weary ending to the working day. 

And the immaculate porcelain and tiled sinks in the 
pantries: we have welcomed them as a sure way to rid 
ourselves of the carelessness and slackness of the average 
servant, who lets the copper sinks become dented, and, far 
too often, remain greasy and unclean. But on stopping to 
consider, one wonders how much fine old china would have 
come down to us if it had been washed daily over a porcelain 
sink. Forasa result of our modern improvement we see our 
china nicked and chipped out of all semblance to its proper 
shape, and there are many housewives who would rather 
have their treasures broken outright than thus marred and 
defaced. To obviate, therefore, this new difficulty one must 
supply rubber mats to protect the china from contact with 
these flinty surfaces, therefore theré is no special advantage 
in such sinks, since we have not, after all, avoided the 
necessity of keeping something clean, and rubber mats are 
as easily neglected as anything else. 

Those preferring to use the old copper sinks will find they 
are easily kept clean if scoured with soap and a stiff brush; 
and unless knives and forks are heedlessly dropped into them 
or ice chopped in them they are both durable and practical. 


The Universal Demand for Shelves 


OW many people realize how addicted we are to the 

use of shelves in almost every room in the house, from 
the living-room with its beautiful mantel to the bathroom 
with its beveled-glass shelf? In the library the once 
common use of a bookcase has long since given way to 
the more pleasing and convenient device of building into the 
room long sections of shelves for books. Once we are 
thoroughly at home, even in our own individual rooms, we 
are apt to find that our small personal treasures demand 
some such resting-place. If this is true in the main part of 
the house it is equally so in the domestic quarter—in kitchen, 
laundry and pantry. Neat shelves filled with well-scoured 
pots and pans, and underneath them trim lines of hooks for 
drainers, beater, ladles, etc., add not only to the convenience 
but also to the cheerful and businesslike air of these rooms. 
To insure the greatest degree of cleanliness, however, it is 
well never to have any such shelves above the level of the 
eye, or out of easy reach of the hand. 








showing. This is satis- 
factory in every way. 


If You Want to 
Furnish a Room 


please do not write to the 
editors of ‘‘ The Little 
House’’ department: 
read the note at the foot 
of the last page of this 
department, and you will 
see that a special ‘‘room 
service’’ has been pro- 
vided. Address ‘‘ The 
Room Editor,’’ as there 
asked, and be sure to 
write all the facts about 
the room. 








little house’? takes the form of 























The Decorative Lamp and Shade 


Becta the prevalence of electricity and its undoubted 
superiority in general over old methods of lighting there 
are still those who prefer that the light of the center-table 
lamp for reading should be kerosene. The subject of lamps 
is too extensive to go into here at length; but a few sugges- 
tions may be offered for the help of those trying to avoid 
the two extremes—the showy gaudiness of the average china 
and metal lamp on sale at the majority of stores, or the 
extravagance of the really lovely ones of brass, pottery and 
bronze in the art decorators’ windows. For the person with 
a full purse there is little difficulty; but for those of quiet, 
refined tastes and with small means for their gratification 
the effort to procure a decorative lamp is fraught with many 
difficulties. Almost every woman possesses some sort of 
lamp that—being perhaps too showy in color or ornate in 
style—will not blend with her room. She would, therefore, 
like to find some simple and charming pieces of pottery, and 
for the sake of economy she would like to use the oil tank 
and burner of the old lamp. Magazine articles on this 
subject are apt to imply by their illustrations that all one 
has to do is to remove this lamp from its ugly receptacle 
into a good one, add a paper shade to take the place of 
the offensive one, and the metamorphosis is complete with 
no trouble and little expense. This is very misleading. 


What to Do With the Old, Ugly Lamps 


HESE earlier lamps, usually so ugly in shape, design and 

material, are frequently central-draft burners, requiring 
a hole in the bottom of the receptacle in order to burn; they 
cannot, therefore, be transferred to any but their own type 
of base. For this purpose then a double-wick lamp is essen- 
tial, and if that is not what one has the easiest and most 
inexpensive way to secure this sort of lamp is to pick up a 
moderate-priced bowl, or jar of pottery or metal, whenever 
one is fortunate enough to find such, and then have it fitted 
to the proper burner and completed with a graceful and 
attractive shade. There is no doubt but that the central- 
draft burners give the most brilliant light for reading, and 
if one can find a simple nickel or brass-finished base and top 
it with an agreeable — there is nothing more serviceable. 
The old-fashioned glass lamps are lovely often in form, but 
there is a general prejudice against them on account of the 
danger arising from the oil being in a breakable receptacle, 
making an explosion possible should it become cracked. 

Some of the most effective lamps that any one could 
desire have been made from unassuming gray crocks 
such as were used in the country for pickles and churns. 
Looked upon by themselves they seem plain and un- 
alluring at first sight, but the soft, warm gray color is an 
unusually good background for a charming shade, and in 
form they are often very lovely. 


The Best Shades for Lamps 


apps shown in the illustrations on this page are good 
examples of what can be done with simple pottery and 
metal. The big copper mug served a long time as a flower- 
dish before it occurred to the owner that it could be put to 
its present use. On it is the best all-around shade that can 
be purchased. It is practical as far as emitting light, durable 
and most reasonable; it does not break, burn, nor lose its 
shape in damp weather (as do the pretty Japanese decorated 
paper shades), and comes in brown, tan and green wicker, 
lined with paper or silk to harmonize. The other two shades 
illustrated are expensive to buy but amount to but little 
if made at home, the cost being merely that of the wire 
frame, a yard or less of mate rial, and the braid or galloon 
for the edges and seams. The design may be stenciled as 
in the present instances, or a similar effect may be obtained 
by the use of figured silks or cotton crépes. Remember that 
silks which are too dark or heavy absorb the light. 

In covering these frames the wires must be carefully wound 
with tape before the outside is put on, otherwise rust will 
work its way through. Those like the hexagonal Japanese 
shade are made in separate sections, carefully cut the right 
size, and stitched together on the machine. A white muslin 
lining is used to reflect the light, and is made like the out- 
side, but put on first, all the seams coming together and 
being hidden once the outside is fastened in place. The 
braids or galloons (in this case a fold of Japanese chintz) 
can follow up the seams if desired. The circular shade with 
old-fashioned flower-spray design is cut in one piece; the 
lining is done the same, and, being bias, they must be 
stretched on firmly and 
carefully fastened, first a 

















little way at the top and 
then at the bottom. 


If You Want to 
Ask Questions 


of the editors of ‘‘ The 
Little House’’ depart- 
ment pray do so, and 
they will be glad to 
answer to the best of 
their ability. But be 
considerate: don’t ask 
10, 15 or 20 questions: 
remember that scores of 
others write the same as 
you do. And don’t for- 
get to inclose a stamped, 








addressed envelope. 
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A Bedroom Set for the 





HIS repeat eye- 

let design is 
especially restrained 
and quiet in its effect. 
A design which is 
used for a ‘‘set’’ of 
linens should always 
have these charac- 
teristics, and having 
them restfulness and 
dignity are assured 
to the room where 
one design is thus 
repeated through- 
out. The introduc- 
tion of lace entre deux 
and motifs in the 
curtains lends suffi- 
cient variety. 


















By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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The Pillow Scarf Should be Made Just the Width of the Bedspread and the Design 


Should be Just the Width of the Bed. This is a Most Graceful Pillow Cover 
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The Stamping of This Design Should be Straight to a Thread 





re 


Little House 





OR the bed- 

spread, the pil- 
low scarf and the 
bureau covers use a 
heavy round-weave 
qualityof linen. The 
Italian hand-woven 
linens are beautiful 
for work of this kind. 
For the curtains use 
a more sheer quality, 
such as Bohemian 
linen or Japanese 


grasscloth. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will 
answer any question 
about this work if astamp- 
ed, addressed envelope is 
inclosed with the in- 
quiry. 














The Center Design of This Bedspread is Done in Richelieu Embroidery 





“T°RANSFER pattern No. 14328 is composed of fifteen blocks, one pattern being enough for each of the numbered designs above. 


It can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of its price, fifteen cents. 


giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 


- 
“There’s a Reason’ 


P 


For over fifteen years, the 
number of people who use 
Postum as a regular daily bev- 
erage has steadily increased. 


O 








To know Postum for what 
it truly is, it must be boiled 
full fifteen minutes after boil- 
ing begins—see plain easy 
directions on package. 


S 





The thorough boiling gives 
it the dark, rich color, and a 
snappy, delicious flavour 
similar to that of mild, high- 
grade coffee. 


T 


Postum—made entirely of 
clean hard wheat and a little 
New Orleans molasses—is 
absolutely pure and free from 
caffeine, or any other harmful 
substance. 


U 


Postum is prescribed and 
recommended by many 
physicians, in place of some 
well-known, commonly-used 
table beverages which are 
harmful to many—especially 


children. 


MI 





~, 
“There’s a Reason’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 











{ Windsor, Ontario. 
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he William Morris Designs in Appliqué 





By Elisabeth M. Glantzbere 





"| cae designs should hold a special interest for needle- 
workers because of the origin of their form—the 
famous William Morris cretonnes which are so wondrously 
beautiful in design and color. 

The method of reproduction employed here is that of 
appliqué with embroidery, and the fancy of the worker 
has chosen a single flower, conventionalized into a complete 
design for the scarf and the table-cover. In the design 
for a chair seat several motifs that would give a good balance 
were selected and simplified in proportion. This is also 
true of the design for a Morris chair back cushion, to be 
accompanied by a plain seat cushion. In the other two 
pieces the practical adaptation of these cretonne motifs con- 
sistently and with artistic results is again well illustrated. 





A Design for the Seat of a Carved Wooden Chair 





14345 Foy @ Mortis Chair Back Cushion With Plain Seat 
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For the Dining-Room—a Between-Meal Table Square 


A Delightful Outdoor Atmosphere Has Been Created in This Design for a Table-Scarf 


‘RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied, upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents each, post- 
free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the 
Paitern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Made for 


WomenWho Care 


They Give Natural, 
Graceful, Easy Lines 


EVER since woman 

has worn the garment 
first called a ‘‘stay’’ have 
there been corsets that so 
truly offered to the wearer 
the unity of exquisite 
lines and easeful comfort 
as do the SEE Models for 
Spring, 1911. 

This season Mistress Fashion 
gave us carte blanche to build our 
models on the proportions of the 
naturally beautiful human feminine 
form—the ideally perfect form, 
of course. 

In fact she demands the modish 
corset to be on “‘natural’’ lines 


because costume styles have ini- 
tiated the movement. 


ALEK“. Corsets are made to 


realize the aim and object of every 

“woman who cares,’’ which is 
to corset the figure with so much 
art that the wearer presents that 
paradox—a youthful, slender 
figure, apparently uncorseted. 

To reach this result we worked 
not only for “‘lines’’ but for un- 
measured flexibility. It is this union 
of ‘‘natural”’ lines and flexibility 
which assures to every wearer a 
degree of delightful ease and com- 
fort heretofore unprecedented. 

As to quality of materials, 
trimmings and boning, ace 
Corsets are absolutely unequaled 
at the prices: 


$100 to $750 the pair 


Sold by the Best Stores 


° ° the most 
LCE. Tailor Maid—''< 7°" 
able and best quality corset in the entire market 
for the price—$2.00. The front steel is only 
11 inches—the side steels are 18 inches—the 
back 15%. Note the gentle V slope of the 
low bust and the graduated lengths of the 


bones ;—all features that give flexibility. The 
first bones on either side of the centre front 
steel instead of being parallel with it ap- 
proach the center front steel gradually until 


they almost touch at the bottom. This is a 
feature that gives support and durability. 
The unboned skirt extension which reaches its 
extreme length at the hip is cut away sharply 
in front, way oh in place by aunique garterar- 
rangement. Just below the hips on either side 
isanewreinforcementidea. Thecoutilisofthe 
very highest grade— fine, heavy and durable. 





JACKSON 
CORSET COMPANY~ 


_ JACKSON, 
* MICHIGAN. 
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The Ideal Cellar in the Little House 


Some Practical Facts, With Housekeeping Aids You Can Build Yourself 
By Charles E. White, Jr.: With Illustrations by the Author 
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Insulation Over the Heater 


Starting at the very beginning—what is the 


your foundations? Have you the very best for your 


particular locality? 


Stone, concrete, terra-cotta hollow tile and brick are 
all good materials for foundations when they are strictly 
“good.” Nothing is better than stone if the stone be 
sound and laid up in cement mortar. The excavation 
should be larger than the size of the building, so that the 
masons can get down outside the wall and thoroughly 
plaster it with cement mortar. If the stone is attractive in 
texture and color you may extend it up to the under side of 


the sill, pointing it neatly with cement 
mortar where it shows above ground; or, as 
is so frequently done in New England, you 
may build the underpinning of face brick 
backed up with common brick. The rougher 
brick is more beautiful than the slick, 
smooth brick, and usually costs less. 


Where Stone is Scarce use concrete — 
an excellent material when properly mixed. 
Wood forms are built by the carpenters 
and afterward filled with the concrete. 
When the material is hard enough to stand 
in place remove the forms and plaster both 
sides with cement mortar. Concrete is not 
waterproof unless means are taken to make it 
so. For this reason it is an excellent practice 
to paint it on the outside with waterproof 
paint or to coat it with the kind of pitch 
used in composition roofs. To get the best 
job urge your contractor to mix the con- 
crete a little wet, and the cement and sand 
will flow to all the little interstices between 
the stones. Have it pounded into the wood 
forms with tampers. 

If you are near a terra-cotta hollow-tile 
supply, use that for the foundations, but 
contract to accept only the vitrified tile for 


below-ground work. Ordinary tile, satisfactory 
soften in the earth after exposure to the damp soil. 

Do not use brick for foundations unless they are hard-burned. 
The blackest ones, taken from the arch of the kiln, are best. 


If You are Building in a Wet Country fill 


broken stone before the walls are started. Slope this drain to the 


low point and discharge into the sewer or 
into a large hole filled with broken stone. 
Thus you will catch the surface water as it 
runs down outside the wall and lead it 
away from the cellar. Agricultural tile laid 
outside the walls will do the same thing. 
Give a great deal of attention to the 
arrangement of the different departments of 
the cellar. The very best place for the 
laundry is on the first floor, but oftentimes 
it must go in the basement. Select the 
best-lighted corner for it and have the steps 


as near the center of the building as may 
be — toward the side of prevailing winds. 

To get a perfectly dry cellar eliminate all 
the partitions possible. It is the complete 
circulation of air which helps most to keep the 
cellar dry. Of course the basement laundry 
must have a dust-proof partition, as well as the 
cool-room, preserve-closet, coal-bins and base- 
ment toilet; but, elsewhere, use the space as 
an open cellar. 

Examine your working plans and see what 
is to support the floor above. The “‘feet” of a 
building really determine its efficiency more 
than anything else. Bad construction there 
will crack plaster, sag floors and bulge walls. 


to the clothes-yard near. Place the heater “Gg I a 
( a 


Supporting Posts Should Stand on broad, 
flat stones or concrete footings. Brick piers 
ought to have stone or 

cast-iron caps, to take the 

ee aol weight of the girders. 
| _—+———}__—s There are so many clever 
t= — Bs ; sack ae ? 
LRQ , practical little appliances 
; in the market for posts that 
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EN you study your 
working plans do not for- 
a get to consider the cellar. 


If you will turn to the sheet 
showing the basement plan you 
may be surprised to find there 
is much that will be new to 
you, and some things which, 
in the course of plan-making, 
have likely been forgotten. 
There are so many things to think of concerning the superstructure 
that it will be no wonder if you have neglected consideration of the 
groundwork below, and yet nothing is more important 
about the new house than this very underground depart- 
ment. Do not neglect it if you would save trouble later. 


material for 





A Coal or 
Wood Chute 








OPEN CELLAR 


NORTH 
A Plan for an Ideal Cellar 


in other places, will 


andtin. This little utility may 
prevent a conflagration some 
day. You may make the coal- 
bins absolutely dust-proof—as 
they should be—by building 
them yourself, with sheathing- 
paper between the boards. 
One of the newest conveniences 
for the ideal cellar is a coal 
and wood chute, which takes 
the place of the old-fashioned cellar window as a means of filling 
the bins. Such a chute is of steel, built into the underpinning like a 
window-frame. If you wish to get light through the same 
opening choose a coal-chute with a glazed cover. When 
closed it will admit daylight like a cellar window. 

One chute may be made to supply two bins by extend- 
ing a portable, galvanized-iron trough to carry the coal. 


STORAGE RACK ~~ ||RANGE G------- qure 





A Satisfactory Cool-Cupboard 


You May Have the Masons Build the Cool-Room and 
preserve-closet walls of masonry, or you may build your 
own—of sheathing-paper and scantlings. By using three 
layers of thick paper the latter will prove efficient, for the 
dead-air spaces between the layers of paper are, in simple 
form, what are used to insulate the big refrigerators of 
the packers. These rooms for the storage of food supplies 
should be located on the north side of the cellar where it is 


coolest. Have an outside window in the 
cool-room, with blinds, so that it may be well 
ventilated without letting in too much light. 
Here you will keep fruit and vegetables 
spread out in the bins where you can pick 
out the softest first for immediate consump- 
tion. A separate dark room will be best for 
preserves. No outside light should enter 
there, the only ventilation being obtained 
from the cool-room by means of a ventilator 
covered with blind slats. You can label the 
bins and shelves as you see fit. 

One very clever little device is a sort of 
cool-cupboard covered with fly-screening and 
hung to the under side of the floor joists in 
a dark, cool corner of the cellar. It is sur- 
prising how much one can store in such a 
cupboard. 


In a Dry Corner of the Cellar you will 
find a storage-rack very convenient. On it 
may be piled trunks and boxes where they 
will remain sweet and free from mould with 
the circulation of dry air. Another little 
convenience which you may build yourself 
under the stairs is a rack for storing the 
screens and storm windows, with a slot for 
every window in the house. Go through the 


rooms and mark each window under the sill, placing a correspond- 
ing mark on your rack. LR I, II and III mean living-room, first, 
second and third windows, and so on. You can save much 
brain-fag by a simple little utility like this. 


Where will you burn the rubbish that is sure to accumulate in 


your trenches with 
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Storage-Rack for Trunks and Boxes 


ADJUSTABLE 
SHELVES 
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Preserve-Closet With Movable Shelves 


the new house? Some store it in barrels in the cellar, taking it 
out periodically and burning it in the back yard. If this is done 


the barrels should be of galvanized iron, cor- 
rugated for strength, with tight covers. 
The best way is to have a crematory 
built into one of the chimneys. Two ordi- 
nary cast-iron doors and some short pieces 
of pipe for a grate can be bought for a 
dollar or two, and you will have a direct 
connection with cleanliness and freedom 
from a disorderly cellar. Besides, your 
neighbors will be charmed with the lack of 
partially destroyed bits of paper blowing 
over their premises—unpreventable when 
rubbish is burned in a bonfire outside. 


Pick Out a Cool Spot on the shady north 
side of the cellar for a substantial work- 
bench of hardwood. Have a rack for the 

tools and keep them there when not in use. It 
may even be necessary to lock them up—if you 
would always find them when wanted. Oak 
or maple is the best wood for a_ bench, 
although almost anything will do. 

On the sunny side—in a bay-window if pos- 
sible—you may build some little benches for 
plants. These may be lined with tin, or portable 
boxes may be used. With some such arrange- 
ment as this you may have flowers all through 
the winter, growing luxuriantly in the warmth 
of the heater. Many folks use cellar-benches 
as propagating beds where the seedlings are 
matured sufficiently to be transplanted into 
pots, when they are carried upstairs to grace 
the living-rooms and bedchambers. 


Cement Concrete has come to be the 
almost universal material for cellar floors. If 
the house is located on a dry site the cinders 
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Screen Rack 


you will have no difficulty in getting satisfactory 
results. Steel pipe columns or cast-iron columns 
are especially good for basement posts, as they 
take up but little room. 
If the floor joists are on the same level as the 
girders some timber shrinkage will be avoided. 
They are best hung on steel joist hangers, 
| though a very satisfactory construction 
can be obtained by resting the joists on 
two-by-fours spiked to the sides of the 
girders. 
There are many little conveniences for 
the cellar which you can build yourself. 
A hammer and a saw, with a few scant- 








Vegetable Bins 


lings and boards and a little common- 
sense, will evolve surprising results. 

Over the heater you can build your own 
fire-resisting insulation of asbestos paper 











under the floor may be dispensed with, 
but in a poorly drained cellar a sub- 
layer of cinders six or eight inches thick 
had better be used. 

If cinders are used it is a good plan 
to grade the dirt bottom of the excava- 
tion so that it will drain to a low point. 
Thus, when moisture collects under the 
cinders it may be led away to the low 
point and drained into the sewer or the 
catch-basin. 

When the house is finished and the 
ideal cellar is built according to your 
carefully thought-out ideas it will prove 
one of the blessings of the home, but 
otherwise it may be the one department 
which wrecks the comfort of the entire 


family. Do not neglect it. Rubbish Crematory 

















**Saves Miles of Steps for Tired Feet ”’ 


Sells on the Word 
of Delighted Users 


One million women in the United States have 
kitchen cabinets in their homes today. 


Four hundred thousand of these women—nearly 
one-half the total million—have the Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet. 


Seven out of every ten of these sales are made 
solely on the recommendation of satisfied users. We 
know this from actual reports of licensed agents. 
The owner of the Hoosier shows her cabinet to her 
friends and tells them what a blessed step saver and 
work saver it is. 

You cannot afford to wear yourself out doing your 
kitchen work in the old-fashioned way, when such a 
convenience as the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet will 
relieve you. 

THINK OF THE MILES you travel day after 
day from the kitchen table to the pantry, and to and 
from the hooks and shelves. 

The Hoosier saves you these steps. It saves you 
from reaching to high shelves. It saves you from the 
back-breaking strain of bending over bins, barrels 
and boxes, and assembling a dozen things for your 
work. It is unthinkable that you should try to keep 
house without the Hoosier. 


In 12 years of manufacture we have brought the 
Kitchen Cabinet to the housewife’s ideal. 


The Hoosier is built throughout of three thicknesses 
of solid golden oak. It lasts a lifetime. 

Leading architects everywhere recommend the 
Hoosier and install it in flats and residences. 


Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 


The Only Cabinet With 


Pure Aluminum Extension Top 


The extension top of the Hoosier—the big work 
table which you draw out—is covered with pure 
aluminum. 

No other cabinet has an aluminum extension top. 
If the top is not aluminum it is not a Hoosier. You 
can knead dough on the Hoosier’s top without a fear. 

No poisonous compounds are formed by spilling 
lemon juice or flavoring extract on the pure aluminum 
table top of the Hoosier. It is as safe as gold or silver. 


Notice how much MORE equipment goes 
with the Hoosier, with NO EXTRA CHARGE: 


Metal flour bin with sliding glass panel and re- 
movable sifter. Bin holds 55 pounds. Self-feeding 
metal sugar bin. When a scoopful is taken out the 
same quantity drops down. Six crystal glass spice 
cans with aluminum lids. Crystal glass tea and 
coffee jars with aluminum lids. Hoosier patent 
“clock-face” want list. Great big aluminum sliding 
work table, larger and higher than a kitchen table. 
White wood cutting board for bread and meat. Metal 
bread and cake box. Plate racks, sliding shelf, big 
cupboard, large compartment for pots and pans, 
cutlery drawer, linen drawer, handy hooks, copper 
door fasteners and drawer pulls. 


Write Us for Our 
Dollar-Payment Plan 


We will tell you where you can see the wonderful 
Hoosier near your home, without putting yourself 
under any obligation whatever. 

In nearly every community there’s a licensed 
agent, who sells the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet at the 
low price established by the factory. 

The Hoosier Sales System is made up of the leading 
furniture merchants of the United States. 

The merchant who has the Hoosier License Sign 
(shown below) in his window is a good man to know. 


Fill out this coupon for our Free Book, beauti- 
fully illustrated, showing the Hoosier inside and 
out, and showing you how you can lighten your 
kitchen work and make it a pleasure. (5) 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY = 
HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
14 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. 


Send me your FREE Illustrated Book on 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets and tell me about 
the Dollar- Payment Plan. This puts me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Name_ 





Town- 





State 











HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Home Office and Factory: San Francisco Branch: 
14 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. 114 Pacific Bldg. 
World’s Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets 
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Home-Made Furniture [hat is 
~ Easily Made 


By Ekin Wallick 














Dairy Ham for 
HE bookcase above Easter Breakfast 


suggests the Japanese 


| BROAD, comfortable 
couch is shown above 
























































which may be placed at irregular arrangement of ’ ; 
S right angles to the fire- shelves and cupboards. Here s a feast for Easter 
place. The cushion is a It measures four feet six morning. 
single-bed mattress which inches in height and four . : ‘ 
have rests on webbing stretched feet in breadth, the depth Dairy Ham, sliced just 
from the front board to being nine inches. After : : 
early the back board. The seat the pieces of wood have thin enough, cooked just 
chen measures six feet two been cut they are put to- long enough, sizzling in 
inches in length and three gether with round-headed : rz; een? 
—_ feet in width. The dis- screws or wooden pegs, its own honey drip on 
ents. tance from the floor to the then sandpapered and two a heated platter — with 
» her top of the cushion should coats of flat white applied 
cc not be over fourteen inches. and one coat of enamel. fresh country eggs. 
F . . 
your It’s a dish for a king! 
icha 
will > SS HIS sideboard is modeled along the ae 1 Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams 
ie ! Prt lines of the old English dresser. In- gi = and Bacon are the very cream of 
rand 4 stead of the usual drawers cupboards choice pork products. Made ex- 
— mee Qe are substituted which are shielded by two le fov th h 
} you ae a Ul fee Xs pairs of small doors. The two doors in pressiy lor those who want . ciping 
odo 1” ane ~~. the hanging shelves are the same size as thing © just a little better,’’ and 
same > ‘al ip Ae the doors in the sideboard itself. The are glad to pay just a little more. 
‘he | ane 2 ; : 
keep . 1 | | iw a ea sideboard over all measures six feet—the 
ball ¥¥, : Ve) Eb legs eight inches in width and the doors They are produced from the 
—_ —— twelve inches. Take a mill bill of the meat of selected 
° pieces necessary to construct this side- . _ 
eee a — board to a wood-working shop and have Milk- and Grain-Fed Hogs 
the ee - Sees = i j the wood cut to measurement: raised in one of the greatest creamery 
: Mill Bill for Sideboard sections of the country — Southern 
ie EE Legs, . . . . Gpieces,3/ 2 "x 8 "x" Minnesota ; home-killed, home-cured. 
ae & a. ; «oh Bt renin BU af The Hormel experts choose only 
~ ; agit Bottom Rail, . iy ° Sete di "34" ge “. the tenderest, juiciest, finest of these 
‘ ns End Boards, . . 2 (| WV) 10/2) x12, x %i | Ft wee ae porkers of preference —about 20 in 100— 
ee Ton Board) <1 1g) tives = eee "5 Sy eee 
; Bottom Board, 1 5’ 1036"’x 10%4""x 4" 
e t oy Mill Bill for Hanging Shelf 
| Top and Bottom : r bs x - 
Boards, . 2 pieces, 6 114'"x 93%4""x 3%" 4 ' pe 
Mabie ss SZ OY Ss eis Oe , 
‘ Partition Pieces, 4 ‘“* 1 3 “x 9 x3" 
Back Board, . 1 “ 6 O "x 16%4"x 4" 
work 
_— ERE is a sensible dining-table for a small cottage ar- N EXCELLENT opportunity was afforded for a writing- 
1 top. ranged with two drop leaves. The leaves are held up table by a niche in the wall as shown above. The 
You by iron supporting brackets, which are inexpensive arrange- top of the table is supported by two cupboards which are 
a ments and to be found in any hardware store. They may convenient places for stationery and writing materials. i 
sie be turned back against the rail of the table when the leaves White wood stained golden tan, waxed and rubbed down, 
silver. are dropped. When the leaves are down the table is com- is used. } : 
paratively small, but when they are turned up it will com- A short curtain of cretonne to match the window-curtains Prepared amid surroundingsas cleanly 
E: fortably accommodate eight persons. is hung at each side of the opening. and sanitary as your own kitchen. 
= The chairs shown in the illustration may be bought for a _No writing-table should ever be over two feet six inches Dairy Ham or Bacon ‘‘ begins to 
Pied dollar and a quarter apiece, or thereabouts. high, so that is the height of this one. taste good’? the moment you take off 
it the its snow-white parchment wrapper and 
spice reveal the thin, transparent amber of its 
a FE : = = ee skin, with the perfect balance of creamy 
liding iF a _, < SS GaN 3 fat and cherry-red lean peeping through. 
Metal #3 2 2 Be ; “Dainty Ways of Serving Ham 
f, big bes | commas Se and Bacon,” our handsome booklet, 
Bans, - 2 meh gives for the first time, really prac- 
—_— RA bas ze ian tical suggestions for selecting, pre- 
a = 3 lil i paring, cooking and serving ham and 
. 


bacon. Mailed postpaid. 
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~~? 'S Suntan: Dairy Hams — 22c the Pound 
an f < i ‘ (Weight, 12 to 16 lbs.) 
i . 
‘‘mono e Dairy Bacon—35c the Pound 
derful lo mt (Weight, 6 to 8 Ibs.) 
urself 5 Dal Oe GAS : 
ae He | Here’s an Easter suggestion: $5 
ensed will pay for a whole, medium-sized 
at the % \- -2e¥ Dairy Ham and a medium-sized flitch of 
~ading ' | if Dairy Bacon. 
i ee \ it : If your dealer does not handle Dairy 
RSs la ti + ee Brand goods we will ship direct at 
a ~ «of 2h : above prices —F. O. B. Austin. Send 
eauti- Sa draft or money order. Send your name 
e and sca and dealer’s name now for dainty book 
b) of recipes. 
has Fill Out, Clip and Mail This Blank 
For Your Easter Order 
s.. N AGREEABLE bedroom scheme is shown above in HE illustration above shows an attractive fireplace corner Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
x aa white painted furniture. Any carpenter or cabinet- in a living-room, in which all the furniture is home-made, Gentlemen: I enclose §$ . Please ship 
maker will cut out the necessary pieces of wood tothe required including the high-back seat. The back and ends of this , F: 0. B. Austin, to address below, Ib. Dairy 
—_ measurements for a very reasonable amount. Screws or seat correspond exactly to and are a part of the wood dado Ham and Ib, flitch of Dairy Bacon. 
wooden pegs should be used in putting the pieces together. which encircles the room. White wood is used, stained gray- 
= In the case of the twin beds the side rails, which are covered green. The seat measures six feet in length and three feet ve dena 
: by the valance, are held to the head and foot boards by iron in width. The slanting back takes off four inches of the Address 
bed-clamps which may be bought in any hardware store. By actual seat, so that a hair mattress five feet ten inches long, / 
‘0 using these clamps the beds may be easily taken apart. two feet eight inches wide, and five inches thick, will answer : eS . 
Sa. The bed-springs are supported by small iron brackets which the purpose. The mattress rests on webbing stretched from Fae re Re Hat SRN 
ees, are screwed to the side rails. It is advisable to buy the the front board to the back board. 
‘ springs first and fit the headboard, footboard and side rails to The chair and stool are simply constructed. The seat of 
tets them. The headboard should be two inches higher than the chair, which also slants slightly toward the back, measures Ere ae ae ce ER 
= | the footboard. The rush-seated chair may be bought for sixteen inches from the floor at the front. The distance from ° - = . 
=| | seventy-five cents. the floor to the top of the arm is twenty-eight inches. Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
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CORSETS 


There are several factors to be con- 
sidered in the selection of a corset. 
Design and the general appearance is 
one. This showsat first sight, but quality 
is really the vital factor, the factor that 
only time will test. This test gives first 
place to American Lady Corset quality. 
The cloth, fine in fabric and tested to 
withstand the greatest strain; the bon- 
ing flexible, at the same time heavy, not 
setting into the figure; the front clasp 
trimmed with brass, not steel—steel rusts, 
brass does not rust; metal caps at bot- 
tom of clasp which prevent pushing 
thru cloth. These facts and many others, 
too, explain the superiority of American 


Lady Corsets. 
BOOKLET 
BY REQUEST 





Style No.325 (like cut) 
Batiste, 18-26, $3.50 
Style No. 326 

Same in 

Coutil 
18-26 
$3.50 











Modish 
Models 


When 
buying, 
insist 
that you 
get the 


American 
Lady 
Corset 


(it means 

a better 
figure anda 
more perfect 
fitting gown 
for you). 
Also insist 
that you get 
just the right 
model of 
American 
Lady Corsets 
for your indi- 
vidual figure. 





For any further 
information you 
may require in re- 
gard to American 
Lady Corset styles 
or styles in gen- 
eral, write us, 
addressing your 
communication to 
our expert author- 
ity on fashions, 


Madame 
Lyra 
Care American 
Lady Corset Co. 
Detroit. She will 


be only too glad to 
respond promptly. 








If you cannot buy 
merican Lady 
Corsets in your 
town, we will send 
you direct the 
model you wish 
upon receipt of 
the retail price. 





We also especially 
call your attention 
to our very exclu- 
sive line of 


Lyra Corsets 


which are made in an 
extensive variety of 
modelsinall sizes, also 
in a very beautiful 
variety of exquisite 
materials, silks, im- 
ported coutils and 
ancy batistes. 


At Your Dealers 


American Lady Corsets 
$1 to $5 


Lyra Corsets 

















Omericanfiidy Cusel 





New York Detroit Chicago Paris 
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_By! Nelly: aiend Macdongids 



































I want to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what I see in 
them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to month. Then, if 
you care to write to the firms about them, or want further information in regard to any 
of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope 
for a reply to Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


money into draperies for summer use, for as 

a rule they receive such hard wear that by 
the end of the season they are too faded to use 
again. Fortunately a number of the most 
effective fabrics are most inexpensive. 


[: IS sometimes inexpedient to put much 





ERY much on the order of 
Barnsley a denim is this material, and 

Jeans about the same weight. It is 
an excellent covering for ham- 
mock and veranda cushions, 
and the lighter colorings are charming as bed- 
room draperies. Bed or couch covers may be 
bordered with cretonne bands and finished 
with a ball fringe. There are six or more dif- 
ferent patterns of the material—all conven- 
tional—including lattice and groups of dots, 
diamond and square, and block patterns that 
recall old-fashioned quilts. Some of these are 
self-toned, others in contrasting colors. All of 
the patterns come in both light and dark col- 
orings, the former comprising blue, pink, green, 
lavender and yellow; the latter, tan, brown, 
blue and green. The price is thirty cents a 
yard thirty-six inches wide. 











RAFALGAR canvas is a 
Trafalgar cotton material, in a loose 
basket weave, which forms 
squares of about a quarter of 
aninch. A finer weave of the 
same material is called Caracas cloth, while the 
finest of all (which is about the weight and 
weave of craftsman canvas—only much softer) 
is known as Mocha canvas. All are used for 
portiéres, couch covers, cushions, etc., and may 
be decorated in bold designs—darned or em- 
broidered in cross-stitch patterns. Caracas 
cloth and Mocha canvas are woven closely 
enough for stenciling—which may be supple- 
mented by coarse outline stitching. These 
materials are fifty inches-wide. Trafalgar can- 
vas is sixty-five cents; Caracas cloth, sixty 
cents; Mocha canvas, fifty-four cents a yard. 


Canvas 








RINTED Japanese tow- 
Japanese eling is sold in ten-yard 
lengths, price one dollar and 
a half. The designs are es- 
pecially good and the ma- 
terial is of a finer quality than usual. They are 
printed in black and three shades of blue. 
These towels are used with good effect as bed- 
room draperies for a summer cottage or bun- 
galow. A simple bedroom with plain white 
plaster walls may be given character and even 
beauty by the addition of a few yards of this 
toweling. The design is repeated once on each 
yard of the material, and several of these may 
be put together with small blocks of embroid- 
ery in blue and used as curtains; a single strip 
makes a dressing-table cover or table runner; 
and half a yard or so combined with denim in 
dark blue or a cool green makes an attractive 
cushion cover. This toweling has been used in 
a novel way in tea-room decoration which sug- 
gests attractive possibilities in connection with 
a summer dining-room. Towels with delicate 
patterns were put together for tea cloths, and 
tea napkins made to match by hemstitching 
small squares of linen with a single flower, a bird 
or a butterfly in the corner. Japanese prints 
on the walls, Japanese lilies in bloom in low 
bowls on the tables, and pale green china, which 
is decorated only with the white peak of 
Fujiyama, added much to the Oriental atmos- 
phere of the little room. It is also possible 
to buy these towels singly at from ten to 
twenty cents apiece. 


Toweling 














(CURTAINS of filmy Brus- 
sels point net combined 
with Valenciennes lace inser- 
tion are being sold in pairs 
for six dollars and a half. 
The curtain is plain with a row or two of inser- 
tion, and finished with a five-inch ruffle which 
also hastheinsertion. Others at the same price 
have Cluny lace substituted for the Valenci- 
ennes. Scrim curtains in a deep cream color 
are stenciled with a border in a rose design 
of one of two colors—pink or yellow. They 
are two dollars and seventy-five cents a pair. 
Side curtains to be hung over white ones are 
sold for seven dollars and seventy-five cents 
a pair. They are made of a mercerized cotton 
rep with a small close stripe. The border is of 
net with a conventional design appliquéed in a 
plain rep to match the body of the curtain, 
and outlined with a fine cord. The colors are 
blue, yellow and pink. Allofthe curtains above 
mentioned are three yards long and about 
forty inches wide. 


The New 
Curtains 














pees the housekeeper who 
is in search of table fur- 
nishings at prices lower 
than elsewhere Chinatown 
has many attractions. The 
Royal Gold Medallion ware, which is made in 
the Province of Canton, is the most beautiful 
as well as the most expensive. It is a hand- 
made china, richly decorated in the Chinese 
pinks and greens, combined with other colors 
as well as gold. Our grandmothers used to 
treasure pieces of Royal Medallion carefully, 
and some of my readers may be fortunate 
enough to own pieces that have been handed 
down for several generations. The china is 
very strong and the colors last as long as the 
china. The following will give some idea of the 
prices: Six-inch bread-and-butter (or dessert) 
plates, six dollars and twenty-five cents a 
dozen, or sixty cents each; ten-inch platters, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents; four-and-a- 
half-inch bowls, fifty cents each; three-piece 
tea-sets, from two dollars and seventy-five 
cents to four dollars and twenty-five cents; 
eight-and-a-quarter-inch vegetable - dishes, 
two dollars and fifty cents. 


Things in 
Chinatown 














LUE and white Can- 

Blue and White ton china is also 
China very attractive, and, as 

it is an open-stock pat- 











tern, is satisfactory to 
the housekeeper who wishes to replace or add 
single pieces. This china is about a quarter 
of the price of the Royal Medallion. The 
green Canton china makes an especially pretty 
salad set and is suitable for a wedding gift. 
The pattern is formed by slender green leaves 
like romaine leaves, which radiate from the 
center. Salad-plates are six dollars a dozen, a 
salad-bowl, three dollars, and mayonnaise bowl 
and spoon, ninety cents. 


HINESE grass linen cen- 

Chinese terpieces, doilies and 

Linen table-cloths come in rose, chrys- 

anthemum and dragon pat- 

terns, also in all-white, white 

embroidered on blue, and blue embroidered on 

white. Centerpieces are one dollar; large size 

doilies, fifty cents each. The linen is hand- 
made and very durable. 








ALCUTTA net, thirty- 
Some Good six inches wide and 

Nets twenty-five cents a yard, 
comes in both écru and 
white. It is unusual be- 
cause the mesh is oblong instead of round or 
square, and the threads are rather finer than 
ordinary. Sarsenet, of the same price and width, 
has a much heavier, square mesh. Jute Reo 
lattice and Borneo mesh are very Coarse, 
heavy meshes, the former of anirregular weave, 
the latter square. These materials come in the 
natural colors, and also in blue, green, red, 
brown and tan, and are fifty cents a yard, 
forty-five inches wide. 














HADOW taffetas which 
Beautiful belong under the head 
of cretonnes are so beauti- 
Cretonnes ful that they seem very dis- 
tantly connected, indeed, 
with the ordinary fabric of that name. They 
are woven of mercerized linen and have the 
effect of heavy silk taffeta. The designs— 
mostly French—are charming; some are of 
dainty wreaths arid garlands, others are in leaf 
and fruit patterns of rich coloring, and all with 
a fascinating silky sheen. These-all-linen cre- 
tonne taffetas are double width (fifty inches) 
and are from two dollars and seventy-five 
cents to four dollarsa yard. They are used, of 
course, for bedroom draperies and accessories, 
and are handsome enough for reception or 
music room hangings. The line this year is 
larger and better than ever before, and the 
material promises to be much in vogue. Other 
cretonnes in new designs are offered at from 
thirty-five to ninety cents a yard, usual width 
thirty-one inches. The jaspé ground and Per- 
sian designs are still noted, and a new effect is 
in a plaid chambray background, on which 
appear flowers—singly or in wreaths and gar- 
lands. Many of the patterns are arranged so 
that they may be cut into borders, and from 
three to six strips of border can be cut from a 
width. They are extremely pretty when they 
are thus used on a plain material. Among 
the patterns that will appeal to children are 
the ones showing Kate Greenaway figures, 
or Uncle Remus characters (rabbits mostly); 
these are forty-two cents a yard. 

















e “Universal”’ 
Food Chopper 


"2am, Chops all kinds of 
die food, whether 
meat or vege- 
tables — raw 













as coarse 
or fine as 
wanted— 
rapidly 
and 


Does 
away 
entirely 
with the 
drudgery 
of the 
chopping 
knife and 
bowl. 


e “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percola- 
tion is completed before the 
water boils. 


: Coffee. made 
in it is easily KL» 
known = 


by its es ; 
deli- Gd i | TR 
cious 


aroma, 
fine flavor 
and the 

absence of 
the bitter 
taste caused by boiling. 








If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
‘*Universal.”’ 


e “Universal”’ 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. 
Simple, easy, 
Sanitary. 











Does 
i) away 
a with 
Fic ie hand 
pM VERsALN . knead- 
ing. 


Makes 
perfect 
bread. 


Price 
$2.00 


The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long,that Tea Balls are PRY 
and inconve- 
nient. In the 
“Universal’’ 
the Tea Ball 
remains 


tea has steeped enough is 
raised from the water and 
suspended above it, inside 
the cover. 


The last cup is just the 
strength of the first — and 
every cup Perfect Tea. 


Write for our Large Book 
of Useful Things. Free. 
Buy of leading Hardware and Jewelry Stores. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 


200 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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Hyarieceanin is 
but half done 


if the paint brush 
doesn’t follow in the 
wake of the mop to re- 
pair ravages of time and 
wear. And itisdone right, 
only if the right paints 
and finishes are used. 
Whether for the most highly 


valued piece of furniture— 
china closet or chair — or to give 
the bath room that high enamel 
that resists steam and mois- 
ture —for porch furniture, floors, 
walls—every purpose—there 


ACME 
QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS and VARNISHES 


—each the best of its class. 
Each made to give a surface of 
lasting beauty. There’s a vast 
difference in paints, and you’ll 
find that the right kind — 
Acme Quality—give far better 
results with less effort. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac stains and var- 
nishes at one application. Exact colors and 
effects of expensive woods— mahogany, 
oak, cherry, walnut, rosewood—easily 
produced. Durable and lustrous. 

Acme Quality Enamel will give a perfect 
enamel finish over any previously finished 
or unfinished surface. 
Ideal for wicker chairs 
and porch furniture. 
A hard, smooth sur- 
face that will not crack 
nor fade. 


Your dealer doubt- 
less has Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
If not, write us today for a copy of 

The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 

Tells just what should 
be used and how. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. 
Sent free. 

ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 
Dept. M 


Detroit, Michigan 




























HE Editors of this department will answer on this page any question that may be | 
sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. | 
Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire room a special service 

has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. | 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed | 
envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, | 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














How to Solve a Difficult Problem 

Can you tell me how a varnish or shellac 
finish may be removed from a “tongue and 
groove” pine wall? I would like to have it 
done as inexpensively as possible, and then 
have the woodwork stained a soft brown with 
a dull finish. Hawall. 


As it would be practically impossible to 
scrape ‘‘tongue and groove”’ boards the sim- 
plest way will be to get some of the reliable 
paint and varnish removers that are now on 
the market, warranted to contain no acids that 
will hurt the wood. These are liquid in form 
and applied with a brush; if left on the wood 
a few moments the softened varnish can be 
removed with a dull putty-knife and a rag. 
Your wood should then be-in a condition to 
stain as you wish and will take a dull finish. 


The Canopy and the Four-Post Bed 
I have an old-fashioned four-post bed which 
I am very anxious to drape properly. Would 
it look well to have the short curtains hanging 
from the top around the foot, head and sides 
and do away with the top of the canopy, as it 
seems to me that this serves principally to catch 
the dust? Do you consider that the curtains 
at the posts add a great deal to the effective- 
ness of the bed, and if so how long should they 
be? Also, what is a good material to use? 
COLONIAL. 


It is perfectly permissible to omit the roof 
part of the canopy of a four-post bed. It does, 
as you say, collect the dust, and becomes, 
therefore, somewhat of a nuisance to keep 
clean. Why not fasten the little flounce or 
tester on to the framework that goes around 
the top of the posts and leave the top itself 
open? This is quite commonly done. The 
only curtains that are necessary, if you are 
very anxious to keep the draping simple, are 
those at the head posts; they are usually 
made long enough to reach to within six inches 
of the floor. Fine white dimity, striped, flow- 
ered or otherwise figured, is the most satisfac- 
tory material, and the valance should be made 
to match. The side curtains and tester can 
be finished effectively with a simple white ball 
fringe, in which case the tester should not be 
very full. 


The Curtain at the Front Door 


There is no hall in our little house, the out- 
side door opening directly into the living- 
room. Here we have two large windows hung 
with écru scrim curtains—hemstitched. We 
are very much puzzled to know how to treat 
the plate glass in the front door. Fancy 
madras with a dragon design has been sug- 
gested to us, but we are undecided what to do. 

| Oe 

You will get a better effect in your room by 
treating this door as if it were merely another 
window, draping it with the same hemstitched 
écru scrim. The curtain can either be made 
in one piece, or divided to draw back when 
necessary; the result will be the same when 
pulled across the glass. If this does not offer 
sufficient protection at night it would be well 
to have a roller shade fitted to this glass door 
such as you probably have at your windows, 
and the curtain rod must then be fastened 
with extension brackets, so as to come out 
beyond and cover the shade when it is rolled 
up in the daytime. 


Don’t Decorate Old Stone Jars 


I have a stone jar high enough to use for an 
umbrella-stand in my hall and would like to 
decorate it according to the general color 
scheme. The sides are nearly straight and the 
shape is very good, as is also that of a smaller 
and more rounded jar that is so pretty I would 
like to paint or stencil it to use for flowers. 
They are now the natural color. What would 
you advise in regard to them? INQUIRER. 

Leave your nice old stone jars the color they 
are now; nothing could be better and you 
would only make them ugly or unnecessarily 
conspicuous if you tried to decorate them. 
The flower jar particularly ought to be plain, 
as its soft gray color offers a lovely background 
for sprays of any kind of flowers—harmonizing 
with them all. In fact these simple old jars 
are much sought after at the present time, and 
are nice things to own. 


Scene Paper for the Hall 

Since all of the rooms opening off my hall 
have plain paper I have thought that some 
kind of foliage or scene paper would be good 
for the hall itself. Would this be suitable? 
I do not care for reds or any nervous colors. 

CHRISTINE. 

A gray foliage paper or a small scene paper 
in which grays and tans predominate is just 
what you want for your hall. The surface 
being broken up into a simple design will be a 
relief from the plain papers in the other rooms, 
and the gray tone will blend with them all. 
Gray is recognized as the most soothing of all 
colors to the nerves, so you will get the quiet 
effect that you desire in this way. 


The Bath-Ru& and the Bath-Mat 


In getting things for the bathroom is it nec- 
essary to have a bath-rug as well as a bath- 
mat? In the article on how to furnish a bath- 
room in a recent number I see both mentioned, 
but am not sure of the difference. Are they 
both of cotton? G. E. Q. 


The bath-rug is a floor covering like that of 
any other room; it comes in cotton and jute, 
varying in size according to individual fancy. 
The bath-mat is quite a different thing, being 
about the size and material of a heavy bath- 
towel and used to stand on when just out of a 
bath, but at all other times folded and hung 
on the side of the tub or towel-rack. The ad- 
vantage of this mat is that it protects the usu- 
ally light-colored rug from the marks that shoes 
would inevitably make on it if walked upon 
while still wet from some one’s bath. 


When Furniture is Stained by Alcohol 

Will you tell me what will take out alcohol 
stains from Mission furniture. 

SEWARD. 

The spots you mention are not stains on the 
wood, but are the places where the stain or 
color of the wood has been removed by the 
alcohol. There is, therefore, nothing to be 
done to the piece of furniture thus marred 
except to have the wood scraped, or cleaned 
with a paint and varnish remover, and then 
stained and done over again. If this is on a 
table top the whole surface will require doing 
over, but if it is on the arm of a chair, or any 
such irregular surface, and the stain can be 
matched, that part can doubtless be treated 
alone. 


How to Treat a Board Kitchen 

Will you please give me suggestions as to 
how we can beautify the kitchen which was 
built as a “‘lean-to” on our little house. Two 
of the walls are weather-boarding and two are 
ceiled, and the roof is on a slope. Would it be 
practicable to have it papered, and would 
there be danger of the paper coming off, as we 
have hot-air heat? The former occupants had 
the ceiling painted pink and the walls light 
blue, so you can see we must do something. 

DENNY. 

I would not advise you to try the experiment 
of papering your board walls. Paint will be 
the most satisfactory and also the most appro- 
priate for a room used as a kitchen, even if 
you could surely make paper stay on walls 
such as you describe. I imagine from the fact 
of your wanting to decorate the walls that you 
use this room as a sitting-room or a dining- 
room as well. If this is the case why not paint 
the walls either a dull, but not too dark, green 
or else a warm gray, and paint the wooden 
furniture in the room to match? Simple cur- 
tains at the windows, of flowered prints or 
white muslin, ruffled, would add to the home- 
like effect. 


The Use of Glass Doorknobs 


Our bedrooms and bathroom are finished 
in white woodwork and our hall in oak. We 
wanted to use glass doorknobs in the bedrooms 
and bathroom, but are undecided whether to 
use glass or brass knobs on the hall side. Will 
you kindly tell us which you think advisable? 

GOLDINA. 

Glass knobs are charming with white wood- 
work or mahogany, but do not go especially 
well with anything else; consequently you will 
get a more satisfactory result by using a simple 
brass knob in the hall. 


The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a dis- 
tinct proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions 
take up so much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired 
such advice as is possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of 
the room is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, 
and the approximate amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the 
room can be sent it is better. Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed 
envelope, and should be sent to The Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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® Make Your Walls 
as Charming and 
® Restful as Nature’s 


The entire atmosphere of your 
home is influenced by the colors 
G) and designs you permit on your 
walls. You cannot afford to pass 
over the subject lightly. In mod- 
ern, artistic homes expert advice is 
sought in planning the interior dec- 
orating. It is an important step in 
increasing the appearance and value 
of all buildings. 

The time has gone by when 
women take less time to choose wall 
covering than to select gowns. They 
realize that only with correct color 
plans and designs can they make the 
most of their homes—and of them- 
selves in the home. 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is more artistic than wall paper or 
paint and costs far less. It is too 
superior to compare with any kind 
of kalsomine. Lasts longer, does 
not chip, peel or rub off if properly 
applied, and is absolutely sanitary. 
Its efficiency has been thoroughly 
proved for overa quarter of a century. 


Five pounds of Alabastine covers 
more wall surface than five pounds of 
any other decorating material and 
is the easiest to use. Requires no 
expensive oil to mix—simply cold 
water—and is applied with an ordi- 
nary wall brush. An Alabastine 
wall may be redecorated without the 
expense and nuisance of washing the 
old Alabastine off the walls. For this 
reason architects specify Alabastine 
for new buildings as it is the ideal 
foundation for all future decorating. 


QE‘ CMSO'S 
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You will find the soft, water-color 
tints of Alabastine in the better 
homes, apartments, clubs, private 
schools and public buildings, for 
Alabastine walls can be kept in best 
condition at least expense. They are 
beautiful, durable and economical. 


Without Expense 


you can secure from our Art Department 
special color plans and designs prepared 
by our experts to meet your individual 
needs. We also furnish stencils. Last year 
we supplied ten thousand special designs 
for Alabastine homes —without charge. 
This is the service of skilled artists. Write 
for particulars and for the Alabastine 
C3) Color Chart of 82 exquisite tints. 

Every practical, progressive painter and 
decorator should be an Alabastine Man, 
If yours is not—write to us for the names 
of the men in your 
town who use Alabas- 
tine with best results. 

Full Five Pound 
Package: White 50c, 
Regular Tints 55c. 
Library Slips in Every 

Package, 


Alabastine 
Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
403 Grandville Road 
New York City 
Desk 03-105 Water St. 
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COX’S 
Instant Powdered 
GELATINE 


belongs on every cook’s 
work table every day in 
the year. It is not merely 
a dessert—it is as staple 
as flour or salt. It is 
=. and is the 


gelatine which can be 
used with milk. 


If you don’t know Cox’s 
you are 80 years behind. 


Write for 
this book—Cox's 
Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery. Full of ways 
to improve almost every 
sort of dish—soups, 
salads, gravies, desserts, 
etc., etc. With it you 
can be a French chef 
athome. Mailed 
FREE 


THE COX 
GELATINE 
COMPANY 


& BS (U.S. Distributors for F$. ¢ 


Cox, Ltd., Edinburgh, Sc mais 


Department B, 100 Hudson St. 
NEW YORK 








FURNITURE FASHIONS 
DICTATE PEDESTAL TABLES 


Roomy, graceful, pedestal dining tables now 
supersede the old-fashioned square styles. 
TYDEN DUO-STYLE LOCKS have 
overcome all pedestal table faults — this 
ingenious device (hidden in the pedesfal ) 
prevents the pedestal from gaping — the 
top from sagging, insures long table life 
and does away with spreading pedestal to 
insert one, two or three extra leaves. 
TYDEN LOCKED TABLES are made 
in all styles by many manufacturers — your 
dealer can show you — but INSIST ON 
SEEING the TYDEN MARK. 












One of the Supplied 
many hand- with Tyden 
some Colo- u0-Style 
nial Types Locks at no 
of Pedestal Extra 
ables Charge. 
of the Ask 
Higher Your 
Grade Dealer. 
TABLES An authoritative book regard- 


| BEAUTIFUL. '"8. t@ble 


service, and 

setting the table for special 

occasions, handsomel , illus- 

tones in colors. It will be of 

value to you—send today 
be FREE copy. TYDEN 
LOCK ADV. BUREAU, 605 

Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 

Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of cavenow, = si.00 0. beg for 


ed 
samples. 100 Vi Cards, 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 Chestnut St., philadelphia P 
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THE HANDY MAN 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Little Conveniences He Can Make 


OME of the things in or about the house 
which are a source of the greatest com- 
fort are of very simple workmanship. An 

example is found in the rack for pot and kettle 
covers illustrated below. How many times 
women have been exasperated by failing to 
find a cover in some expected place when they 
needed it in a hurry; or by accidentally knocking 
it off the table in passing by, and having it clat- 
ter across the kitchen floor. This rack might 
almost be made by a woman without waiting 





Rack for Covers of Kettles 


for the Handy Man to find time. The founda- 
tion is a board about a yard long. To each end 
is fastened an upright strip of wood about 
three-quarters of an inch square. Extending 
from the upright pieces there are two long 
strips about an inch wide placed on parallel 
lines about six inches apart—laths will do 
first rate. After the parts have been joined 
a good sandpapering should be given to the 
whole surface, and then it would be well to 
stain the rack in harmony with the finish in 
the kitchen. 

When the rack has been suitably finished 
let it be fastened against the kitchen wall at 
what appears to be the most convenient height. 
The little knobs on the covers will rest on the 
crossbars, and the covers never will slip down 
to the floor. 

If you choose you may fasten in the lower 
edge of the board a row of brass hooks at suit- 
able distances apart to permit of hanging up 
such utensils as spoons, egg- -beaters, etc., in 
daily use. You will find it advantageous to 
have these things where you can put your 
hand on them without the loss of any time 
whatever. 





A Good Place to Cool Hot Dishes 


| Ad eyed BODY who has ever seen what may 
be called a ‘‘ window refrigerator” knows 
how much it often lightens the work done in 
the kitchen. The sample illustrated on this 
page is not designed as a place in which to keep 
food fora long time; it is rather intended chiefly 
to receive temporarily those dishes which need 
to be cooled at some stage in the process of 
making. 

Study the illustration for a moment, and 
the way to build such a window-box will be 
apparent. It should be about as wide as the 
window itself. The bottom and the side next to 
the house should be of solid wood; the top and 
three of the sides, frames to hold wire netting 
of a close enough mesh to prevent insects from 
getting through. The top or cover, being 
hinged on the outer edge, may be easily raised 
after the window has been opened, while 
chains prevent it from falling back so far that 
it could not be reached and closed from the 
window. Air circulating through the netting 
will soon cool any sauces, dishes that are to be 
served cold for dessert, or anything else that 
should be cooled before being put away in the 
indoor refrigerator. 

It is, of course, desirable to have the wood- 
work painted to match the color of the house. 
Take care, also, that the supports underneath 
are fastened securely to both the box and the 
side of the house, so as to prevent accidents 
resulting in the loss of good material. 


NTIL a woman has had experience in using 

a rack on which to stand kettles, dishes, 
etc., in the sink she can have no adequate 
idea of its advantages. Few things that can be 
made without much trouble or cost will yield 
more comfort. How large the rack should be 
will depend to some extent upon the size of the 
sink. The frame need not be of heavy stuff, 
although hard wood will, of course, last a great 
deal longer than soft. At any rate, let the 
wood be at least aninch square. After joining 
the corners carefully, stretch upon the frame 
a piece of poultry-netting cut to a size a little 
larger than the frame itself. Get the surface 





To Hold Dishes in the Sink 


as smooth as possible; then bend over that 
part of the wire which projects over one end 
of the frame, and fasten it down securely. 
When this has been accomplished fasten down 
the wire at the opposite end, after which the 
wire at the sides may be bent over in similar 
fashion. 

As a neat finish, as well as a means of pro- 
tection of the hands when lifting the rack, the 
rough edges of the wire should be covered with 
strips of moulding. In the illustration such a 
strip is shown on the front side of the rack. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1,1911 


Women Do Not Paint 


but they should know something about the paint their painters use. 

‘*T suppose in nine cases out of ten it is the wife who first 
suggests that the house is looking shabby and needs repainting,” 
said a friend of the Dutch Boy the other day. 


Tea, 
herself in how it is painted. Then 
attention to the shabbiness of the 


was the reply, ‘‘but she should go further and interest 


she wouldn’t have to call John’s 
house so often.” 


When women learn how much /onger 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


lasts than ordinary paint, they will insist on its 
use always, just for the sake of keeping the 


house looking nice. 


Madam, we have some painting liter- 
ature especially interesting to you— 
bearing particularly on the usefulness 
of genuine white lead paint in home 
decoration. Send for ‘‘Paint Helps 


No. 361” 


house white leaded is a house well 
painted, 


Our white lead is sold in sealed _ kages con- 

vo Sgt 25, 50 and ry } eg ove, =) 
te) 

pA =e on every keg. 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ) 
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Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING en 
No. 200 Long Cloth 

No. 2 611 Nainsook 

No. 2 611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 











King Philip Cambric 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 


| 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 














Big $1. offer -KEITH’S 








72 page month- 

ly magazine for 

6 months, a copy 
of my new book 


100 PLANS 


Bungalows 
Cottages 


Keith's M i 
No. 37—$2200. One ofthe 215. is the reconized 





SEND FOR 
For Home Made Garments 


and remember that a 








FREE HH 
Sample CLEANER 


Cleans everything, even things you’ve always 
thought past cleaning—such as fresh ink spots, 
grease —_— fruit stains, tar, paint, etc., which soap 
or powders can’? clean. H and H cleans without 
rubbing, by absorption. Contains no grease or animal 
fat. It greedily eas all dirt without harm to even most 
delicate laces or silks. Makes carpets and draperies 
likenew. Saves half the labor of cleaning floors, and 
windows, of laundering blankets, curtains, etc. You’ll 
save untold time and elbow grease by letting H and H 
lighten your labor. Get the free sample and see. Be 


sure to mention your dealer's name when you write. 


: fi W. HENRY, er H*= 


23 Court Avenue, Des Moines, la. 


ree Te 














Every woman 
who wishes to learn 
the secret of beauty 
should send for this great 

Free Book. Tells howto become 
more attractive; how to develop 
physical beauty, preserve youth- 
fulcharm,andcontainsinvaluable 


Hair Health Hints 


Shows you latest Parisian styles in hair- 
dressing; how to have luxuriant, glossy 
hair; how any woman can obtain beauti- 
ful switches, braids, cluster puffs, coif- 
fures, etc, A book you should have on 
your toilettable. Your Copy is Free! 


ALEXANDER 
aes 2a 
a8 , Mo. 
ane y. 


Allen’ Foot-Ease 


Shake Into Your Shoes 












































authority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Keith’s 1911 Big Plan Books, direct or thru New sdealers, $1. each. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. | 175 Plans cstg. $5000. to $6000. 
= Plans cstg. $2000. to $4000. | 125 ‘* ** 6000. and up. 
$3 4000. to 5000. | 100 Cement and Brick. 

hes one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
A pone sub. to ‘‘Keith’s’’ and any two books $3; any five, $5. 





KEITH, 604 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 











We will send for $1.00 (money order) the above 10 tracing 
patterns (no carbon necessary with our designs) for Plate, 
Vase, Pitcher, Mug, Tobacco Jar, Cup, Saucer, Bowl, Bon 
Bon Dish, Salt Shaker and THE HERRICK CHINA BOOK 
illustrating 72 other patterns with color treatments for all. 
You can paint your own china, following suggestions given 
in the book. The above is a special $1.00 offer which will 
not be advertised again and is only for THIS COMPLETE 
SET OF 10 PATTERNS. Send $1.00 to-day. 

HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 110 Zeigfeld Bldg., CHICAGO 











10 NEW ritnre nt $1. ‘00 











Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves painful 
swollen, smarting, nervous feet, an 
instantly takes the sting out of corns 
aaa bunions, It’s the greatest com- 
fort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain relief 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous 
R and tired, aching feet. We have over 
x4 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 

DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not 
accept any substitute. Sent by mail 
for 25c. in stamps. 


“Ina inch, FREE Trial Package Sent by Mail 
Foot-Ease’”” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 




















Ornamental Fence 


Send for book of 
manufacturer's prices 
and hundreds of styles, 
including farm and 
poultry fence. 

Gates to match. 


The Ward Fence a Box 891, Decatur, Ind, 
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Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


“‘Non-Nettle’”’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 
trouble. Our method keeps them out and 
wit are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 


hite Flannel. They are the softest, 

smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 

‘*Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby, ll free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost §2.00 if bought separately), Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 





DE LONG 
HOOK~* EYE TAPE 


Always Bears This 


Insist on the tag, and you 
will get the famous De Long See 
that hump? Hooks and Eyes, se- 
curely fastened to the very best tape. 
De Long Hook and Eye Tape is 
made in white and black, sizes 
lL, 2, and 5. 

Send 10c for sample, enough for a waist. 


The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 




















That Boy and Girl. 


You simply can’t have too many pictures of them. Formal 
portraits by the best photographer in town—by all means; 
Kodak pictures made by yourself amid home surroundings 
while the youngsters are at their play or work—of course; 
pictures of each other by each other—in these you will find 
the charm of naturalness and unrestraint. 

The girl and boy of to-day will be the miss and the lad of 
to-morrow, and ere you are aware of the fleeting years the 
man and the woman. Make of each a Kodak Book that will 
keep them ever young in your memory. 

Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making of such 
pictures much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the novice often gets 
the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are issuing a beautifully 
illustrated little book that talks about home portraiture in an understandable way that 


will prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you already have a Kodak or not, we 
would like you to have a copy of this book. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘‘At Home with the Kodak.”* 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 











BUY DIRECT FROM THE FARM 
Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


AAWSTON male ostrich feathers have 

life, lustre, strength and beauty not 

found in other feather goods. They re- 
tain their curl and wear for years. 


We sell at 
Producers’ 
Prices and 
Deliver | 
Free 












California’s matchless 
climate and Cawston’s 
twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence and superior meth- 
ods of manufacturing 
insure perfection. 


"7 FIRST PRIZES 


at World’s Expositions 
OMAHA PARIS BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS PORTLAND JAMESTOWN SEATTLE 


Your Old Feathers Valuable 


We can make them over into the Willow Plume 
or dye any shade. Our Repair Department is 
operated by the skilled workers who make our 
new plumes. nd us your feathers and we will 
give you our ideas of what is best to do with them 
without charge, and if you decide not to have 
work done we will return to you express paid. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 




















My three thou- 
sand styles of elec- 
tric lighting glass 
are made for defi- 
nite lighting effects. 

Each globe or 
shade makes the 
most of the light. 

My“PearlGlass” 
lamp-chimneys fit 
every style and size of burner. 
They make the flame give its 
best light, because they give it 
the right draft. They are tough 
and never crack from heat. 


. My name is on them all, and my Index 
describes them. Send for it. 


MacsBeTu 
Pittsburgh 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
NEw York: 19 West 30th Street 


UNION: SUITS , 
SHIRTS: AND: DRAWERS 
ALL: STYLES -FOR:-MEN-AND -BOYS. 


i 


Fd 


J IN no other underwear can you get 
so perfect a combination of perfect 
fit, elasticity, absorbency and cool com- 
fort. Furthermore, “Porosknit” doesn’t 
soil easily. Evaporation carries off a large FP’ 
part of the impurities usually retained in 
close-woven underwear. 


That means greater cleanliness and an 
easier wash day. 


“Porosknit” Union Suits are lighter than 
any other union suits because of the peculiar 
lightness and airy texture of the “Porosknit” 
fabric. Therefore, you can be fitted in 
“Porosknit” without even a suggestion of 
bulkiness. 


Wear “Porosknit” for more comfort, more clean- 
liness and perfect fit. Do not say you'll buy a suit 
“later on.” Getit and wear itnow. Thenyou'll agree 
with thousands of others who tell us that “Porosknit”’ 
has happily ended their underwear troubles. 


For Men __. All Styles For Boys 
Shirts and Drawers 
50c per garment 25c 
Men’s Union Suits Any Boys’ Union Suits 


$1.00 Style 50c 


On sale in nearly every store you pass. 
Write for illustrated booklet, showing all styles. 
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BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘ trying-on- 
method,’’ with herselffor the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORE 
Dept. P, 224-230 West Huron St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN. 
















CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
15 Washington Street Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Genuine *‘Porosknit”” Bears This Label 

























Keith’s 
1911 Portfolio 


appeals to people who have been 
cramped in expressing their own 
ideas in their home decorations or 
in making selections that harmonize 
with their furnishings. 

It is the key to our Correspondence 
Department and gives you an oppor- 
tunity to express your own individu- 
ality in the decoration of your home, 
by makingit possible for you toselect 
from a wide range of the newest designs and patterns 
in lace and scrim curtains, nets, cretonnes, chintzes, 
drapery material, rugs and floor coverings most ap- 
proved by connoisseurs. We have the most complete 
line of scrim curtains in America. 


Keith’s Individual Service 


will be a delight to you in buying through correspondence. This 
department is a natural outgrowth of a branch of our buisness 
reaching the highest form of salesmanship by mail. 

We solicit business and pay freight west of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio River. 








The Portfolio embodies the artistic ideas of men whom schooling 
has taught how to get the best effect in home decorations. Beauti- 
ful color plates show attractive room arrangements, and materials 
are reproduced in exact patterns and shades. 

If you want something new and correct in curtains, draperies, 
rugs or floor coverings, we will be glad to send you free, this 
magnificent portfolio. The edition is limited to 2,500 copies. (7) 


ROBT. KEITH FURNITURE CO. 
1108 Keith Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


N. B. A line from you today will insure you a copy of the Portfolio. 









Saves the Gums, 
Cleans the 
~ leeth 























‘* A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays”’ 
This flexible curved 
handle instantly adjusts 
itself to the shape of 
the gums, passing over 
them gently but firmly. 





Every 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fully guaranteed. 
We replace if 
defective. 





Flexible Tooth Brush 

It gives a new sensation and preserves the 
gums—keeps them in a healthful condition. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) 
thoroughly cleans a// the teeth back and front 
alike. It’s the one tooth brush with a well de- 
fined purpose. 

Packed in an individual yellow box which 
protects against handling before the brush 
gets to you. 

Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 
Our interesting booklet ‘Do You Clean or Brush 
Your Teeth” is yours for the asking, send for it. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, 
Military and Hand Brushes. 








Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices *!.}<i* 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit.’" Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 
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wits Pride 


Cleanser 
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Grae! Swift’s Pride Soap is a scientifically 
‘ : made soap —always the same—always_ [f 

leans, Scour>: to be depended upon because of the high | Pow r 
‘Clubs, Polishe>: quality of materials and the care used in owde- 

4 its manufacture. An excellent soap for (For General Use. ) 
general laundry use. Try Swift’s Pride Swift & Company: U.S.A. | 
Soap next wash day—you’ll order it again. 
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Swift’s Pride Washing Powder is the busy woman’s best aid for clean- 
ing of any kind. It hurries the washing—finishes the dishes 
quickly —makes china shine and cut glass sparkle, and does 
all the work right. Good for all fabrics, white or colored. 
Swift’s Pride Washing Powder will be your pride, too. Get 
a package today. 








Swift’s Pride Cleanser comes in a handy sifting top can, full to 
the brim of help for the housewife. Goes to the bottom 
of all dirt—loosens grease and grime—scours, 
brightens, polishes anything. Makes floors 
white — bath tubs, windows, pots and pans 
shine. Tell your grocer he must 
send Swift's Pride Cleanser 
next time. 
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For 
All 
Cleaning 


At 
All 
Dealers 




















Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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ID you think that Bon Ami was 
only for cleaning windows? 


No, indeed. It is a favorite for 
windows and mirrors, but that is 
simply because it is the cleaner which 
cleans perfectly. Such surfaces show 
every smear or speck plainly. 


Bon Ami also cleans kitchen ware, 


” painted wood work, brass, nickel, 


copper, oil cloth and porcelain. 


And it cleans more perfectly than 
any other cleaner, polish or scouring 
SOap. 


Bon Ami does not scratch and 
scour the dirt away. That process 
always damages the metal, covering 
it with fine scratches, and makes it 
harder to clean next time. 


Bon Ami is applied wet in a lather 
and removed dry as powder. It 
removes the dirt only—and does it 
without scratching. 


Twenty years on the market 
“*Hasn’t scratched yet’’!) 





|Bon Ami 


Its Many Uses 


oo, 


For Bath Rooms 





COCGATEY 


cs DENTAL CREAM 


Its delicious flavor has 
aided the spread of dental 
hygiene by making the 
care of the teeth a pleasure 


as well as a duty. 


All over the country educators and health boards are teach- 
ing the importance of sound teeth as a bulwark of the 
Nation's health, and with the growth of this great movement, 
the demand increases for a dentifrice that is pleasant and 
refreshing as well as efficient. 


You too should join this movement 


for “Good Teeth—Good Health.” 


The twice-a-day use of the tooth-brush is not a fad but a necessity to your physical welfare. 
Your teeth are the guardians of your digestion— keep them sound. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is different from other dentifrices in its double eff- 
ciency, as well as its delightful flavor. Not only is it a germ destroyer, killing decay- 
germs when you use it, but also it is so lastingly antiseptic that its regular use keeps 

the mouth in that sweet, clean, non-acid condition that counteracts germ-growth. 


Colgate’s is the antiseptic, anti-acid dentifrice that is delicious without the pres- 
ence of sugar, an efficient cleanser without grit and all that is beneficial 
without any injurious effect. 

Enlist in the “Good Teeth— Good Health” army today by sending 


4c for atrial size tube of this delicious dentifrice. Enough for three 
weeks’ twice-a-day use and more than enough to start the habit. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 





